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BY MADAME COLMACHE, AUTHOR OF “ CHANTILLY.” 
Part V. 


THE CHEVALIER DE ROANNE. 


XIV. 
THE GOGO IN LOVE. 


WueEn I next beheld the light (I do not reckon the moment of imper- 
tinent examination by the douaniers upon the frontier as anything), I found 
myself in the great metropolis of the civilised world, the head-quarters of 
human understanding, of human enterprise, Paris! I had no reason to com- 

in of my treatment by theGogo, for I was placed, as she had foretold, in 

museum, a small boudoir, filled with every rare and costly ornament 
which the caprice of the danseuse, or the desire to please in her admirers, 
could collect from every quarter of the globe. Here I had leisure to ob- 
serve. Many were the scenes illustrative of the manners of the day which 
came under my notice; I may, indeed, safely say, that I beheld more of 
life, and of the means whereby it is possible to live in one single year, than 
I had done during the whole of my previous existence in the quiet boudoir 
of the Princess Amelia. If I could but have forgotten her I should have 
been almost happy, for I had now the opportunity of studying men and 
manners, which I had so often longed for in my solitude. 
_ The Gogo was not of a bad or heartless nature, she was violent and 
vain, but generous to a fault, and both her money and her heels were ever 
at the service of public charity, or a distressed fellow artiste. She had 
accepted the life she led with an aim truly original, and was povanen by 
the Arab law, robbing the rich to bestow upon the poor. The depreda- 
tions she thus committed upon the purses. of her admirers, were something 
almost fabulous. She been fortunate enough to secure, on her first 
appearance on the boards of the Opera, the favour of the old Duke 
de Nivernais, a great connoisseur in the art which she professed, so that 
when his presents were exhausted, there yet remained for her the 
artist reputation, which his notice had gained for her. She thus be- 
came the idol of the young seigneurs who uented the coulisses of 
the Opera, and the favour she had acquired by her grace and y aa on 
the boards, for real beauty she had none, was maintained by the fascinat 
ing caprice, the inexhaustible gaiety and good-humour which nature had 
bestowed upon her. It was the reign of the démoiselles de I Opera, and 
the Gogo became at once one of the most fashionable of them all. She 
would soon have become one of the most wealthy also, if it had not been for 
the fatal principle, “Light come, light go,” which governed her domestic 
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economy. She prided herself, however, upon perfect disinterestedness in 
one peculiarity, she would suffer none but company of the very best order 
to frequent her boudoir, which system did more towards maintaining her 
in favour than even her own fascinations. Her nick-name of “ the Gogo” 
had been given her in consequence of her fancied likeness to a favourite 
guinea pig of Madame de Pompadour, which bore the same appellation, 
and she had accepted it with her usual good-humour, little caring for 
what brought her neither poverty nor disgrace, and was therefore so little 
worth a moment’s trouble or uneasiness. 

At the time when I first made my appearance among the curiosities of 
her museum, she ruled the heart and fortune of the Marquis de Sorgerac, 
an old Gascon nobleman of great wealth and some little wit, and the 
house was the rendezvous of all that was fashionable and gay in the metro- 

lis. What conversations have I listened to in that snug and silent re- 
treat! The most subtle philosophy, the most ingenious repartees, the 
most delicate bon mots were thrown right and left. They seemed to have 
no value in these assemblies, they were the property of each and all, and 
none thought it worth while to pause to pick up the most brilliant sayings 
of their brother wits. 

In these encounters the Gogo shone conspicuous. Her adventure at 
the court of Prussia was told and retold aside the cheers and shrieks of 
laughter of her thoughtless listeners. And it may be said to have laid 
the foundation of the great fortune she since acquired, for the Duke de 
Lauzun came on purpose to hear it, and was so enchanted with the 
relater, that he immediately seconded her petition for an increase of a 
thousand crowns to her salary, which was of course immediately granted. 

I had already been some little time an inmate of this temple of the 
Graces, when I perceived a sudden change in the tone and manners of 
the Gogo. She grew more capricious than was her wont—sometimes 
when alone she would weep without a cause—then again when surrounded 
by her usual coterie of gay young seigneurs, her spirits would be most 
exuberant, almost riotous, and she would dazzle and astonish by her free 
speech and ready wit, until some one of her adorers, intoxicated with admi- 
ration, would lay at her feet his heart and fortune, his influence and pro- 
tection to advance her in her profession, his love and devotion to soothe 
and comfort her in private life. But it was all without avail, the Gogo 
remained steadfast to her old affection, he who had raised her to the posi- 
tion she now occupied, so free, so independent; she would not have 
changed it for that of the Queen of France, nor even for that of the 
Pompadour herself ! 

This constancy and firm principle in a person of her class, of course 
excited great astonishment and some suspicion, and a strict watch was set 
over the poor Gogo in order to discover the real cause of this fidelité phé- 
nomenale. But long before they had ceased their wondering and spe- 
culation I had discovered the real secret-—the Gogo was in love. Among 
the numerous crowd of busy admirers who buzzed around her was a young 
sub-lieutenant of the regiment of Gascony, a cadet of noble family and a 
distant nephew of the Marquis de Sorgerac himself. This youth was for 
a long time the only one of all the tribe whom the Gogo refused to re- 
ceive when alone, and it was this circumstance which first excited my 
suspicions. She would blush, and tremble, and stammer in her speech 
whenever his name was announced, and then appoint another hour for 
his reception, when she knew that her salon would be filled with strangers, 
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and when he one: in the midst of the circle, she would grow triste 


and pre-occupied, forgetful of the subject of conversation, and evidently 


no longer in the enjoyment of that freedom of spirits which rendered her 
so charming. 

‘Things had proceeded in this state for some months, when, all at once, 
without warning, without prevision, I found myself the confidant of an 
episode of love as guileless and as true on the part of the danseuse as could 
ever have had existence in the bosom of the most artless and secluded 
maiden growing up in solitude beneath her mother’s eye; and I discovered 
that in the human race ‘the softer sex is certainly by many es the 
nearest to Heaven. I know not where nor how the first declaration 
took place, nor in what terms the first avowal was pronounced, I was 
only witness to the consequence of this passion and to its sad, sad sequel. 
It was in the boudoir that their stolen interviews took place, and from 
my gilded pedestal did I witness the whole development of this extra- 
ordinary drama, and being thus behind the scenes had the advantage of 
beholding not only the dressing and preparation, but the acting and effect 

n the audience also. The whole line of conduct of the Gogo became 
hired. Her whole care had now for subject the enriching of her lover. 
From the poor cadet of a decaying house, he grew to outshine in splen- 
dour and in extravagance the most wild and careless of the spendthrifts 
who frequented her society. 

- Teould not help being surprised that this change did not excite sus- 
picion in the minds of his rivals. If it had occurred with the poor dancer, 
of course, scandal and calumny would have been busy on the instant, but 
how could they suspect a young seigneur of baseness ?—a nobleman— 
one of themselves—Oh fie! She gave him all she earned—she gave 

him all that she had saved. She loved to see him bravely attired—she 
rejoiced to see the diamond ring of Hesse-Hockelberg sparkle on his 

finger, and the priceless ruby of the breast-pin flash amid the recesses of 
his Mechlin jabot—she loved to hear him quoted as one of the most bril- 

liantly mounted of the officers of his regiment, and one of the most 

magnificent players at the reversis of Trianon—she heard without envy, 

without emotion, all the congratulations of which he was the object —she 

smiled with him at all the hints which were thrown out about his bonne 

fortune, and to the prognostics of wealth and advancement which must 

inevitably be his now that his foot was so evidently on the ladder, and 

then, amid laughter and innuendos, for was there no end to the mad spe- 
culations of the joyous troop as to the source from whence sprung his 
favour and advancement ; the greatest ladies of the court were passed in 
review, and even the Pompadour herself did not escape without investiga- 
tion and suspicion. There was one individual, however, who had long 
ago divined the truth, and, contrary to the usual theory in cases of this 
nature, it was the very person whom it concerned most, the Marquis de 
Sorgerac, and he was determined to watch narrowly the conduct of his 
nephew, of whom, for reasons of which I was ignorant, he seemed to 
entertain but a poor opinion. He uttered not a word to the Gogo, for 
whom I am inclined to think he entertained a true affection, and there 
was more pity for her useless lavishing of her generous feelings upon one 
whom he knew to be unworthy, in the trouble which the discovery gave 
him, than of jealousy at the loss of her love. He was, as we have said, 
& wit, and, moreover, something of a ee into the bargain. 
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Meanwhile, the Gogo pursued her dream of love with as much 
ardour and seitinten-enry ihiphnndens. From having been one of the 
wildest in the pursuit of novelty or pleasure, she had grown bashful and 
reserved. Female virtue, once the theme of her reckless jokes and most 
bitter mockery, now became her envy and her ambition, and finally one 
beau jour a the chevalier, having lost considerably at play on the 
previous night, was compelled to press for a quicker supply of funds than 
usual, she breathed the word marriage, then sank upon his bosom, and 
hid her blushes there, astonished and afraid to find the perspiration 
starting from her brow, and her limbs shaking as if with palsy. 

The chevalier was embarrassed. Such an idea had never entered his 
brain. The démoiselle d’ Opera was all very well to borrow from, to cheat, 
and to deceive, but to m ! tonnerre de Dieu! what could have put 
such an idea for a moment into her head? What would his mother say? 
the daughter of the old Baron de Luce, who counted eighteen quarter- 
ings to her own share in the family arms! So he excused himself 
upon the score of poverty and his low rank in the army, which would 
make such a step impossible without the consent of his superiors. 

“What if I obtained for you the brevet of lieutenant-colonel, which 
you once said was the summit of all your hopes and wishes ?” 

“ Nay, then, I could refuse thee nothing, dear Gogo,” said the cheva- 
lier, a wild and strange ambition suddenly entering his bosom—a hope, 
and yet a doubt, of her capability to accomplish this gigantic undertak- 
ing—a surprise that he had never thought of this means of advancement 
before. «But my uncle—how will he bear the intelligence ?” 

“Oh! fear not; he is the most just and generous of men. Not for 
worlds would I deceive him, and you know it, Louis. I will tell him all 
before I venture even to speak of 1t to my own mother.” 

“ Well, get the brevet, and satisfy my uncle, and then—” 

“ And shall I really become your wife ?” said the poor little Gogo, 
with humility. ‘“ You know Louis, I should not seek to bear your name, 
or interfere with your advancement. I can go on dancing, and none 
need know that I am your wife. You will, besides, require means to meet 
the expenses of your rank. I will save and live quiet, until we have 
realised sufficient to retire; and then, oh! then, ches happiness, away 
from the world, alone, in some secluded spot, far from envious eyes—oh! 
the idea is felicity too great to bear.” 

He pressed her hand warmly, but answered not, and I could see tie 
expression of contempt which overspread his countenance as he hurried 
from the room. 


XV. 


THE GOGO RECEIVES AN UNEXPECTED VISIT FROM MADEMOISELLE 
GUIMARD. 


Tue day arrived, at length, when the Gogo found herself at the very 
summit of her wishes. The commission was obtained ; the chevalier was 
complimented, and took rank amongst the officers with honour ; and the 
a little dancer was already lost in her plans for the future, her reso- 
ution of amendment, of devotion to the Raddlen. and of eternal love in 
humble mediocrity at some future day, when her busy life was done and 
she had realised wealth enough for him. 

He had already enjoyed for some time the honour and consideration 
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conferred by his advancement, and already had the drafts upon the 
parse of poor Gogo been more than usually heavy, owing to the neces- 
sity of sustaining his new rank with éclat, when one morning, as she sat 
at her toilet, languidly ruminating on the future of her own creating, 
about which she was often wont to be gratuitously busy, a visit was 
announced to her, which filled her with surprise and alarm— Mademoiselle 
Guimard ! the premier sujet of the Opera, the empress of the ballet! who 
never condescended to visit any one of her confréres. This was an honour 
to which the eee had never dared to aspire. 

“ She has doubtless heard of m; approaching marriage,” she thought, 
for her mind was completely filled with this one idea; ‘she has come to 
congratulate me upon the change.” 

I was omens with the opportunity of beholding one of the greatest 
celebrities of the day, on whom the Cardinal Dubois had once settled 
thirty thousand crowns a month, and to whom the Marshal Duke de 
Soubise had just presented a carriage, inlaid with mother-of-pearl, with 
four gray horses, whose harness was all of cut steel and mock diamonds, 
which flashed along the Boulevards like the chariot of the sun. What 
could bring her to visit a young beginner in the art? No wonder the 

was more embarrassed at such an event than if the King of France 
all his court had been announced at that moment; and when the 
Guimard entered, and, advancing towards her with perfect ease, kissed 
her on the forehead, with a gay and easy “ Bon jour, ma belle!” my 
little owner seemed ready to sink into the earth. I was struck at 
the first onset by the peculiar interest with which the great star of the 
boards regarded the minor. There was a degree of sensibility in her gaze, 
which announced that she was under the influence of some extraordinary 
sentiment with regard to her ; and when she seated herself among the 
downy cushions of the Jergére nearest the fire, her feet upon the fender, 
and her muff upon her knees, from which protruded the head of her little 
terrier, who stared at me with all his might, I listened intently to every 
word, for I felt sure that it was no common event which had brought 
her thus to establish herself in such familiar companionship with one 
whom she must have deemed her inferior in all things. 
After a few common-place questions and their banal answers had 
between the danseuses, the Guimard turned abruptly to the real 
object of her visit. 

“I saw the Chevalier de Roanne, last night,” she said, “he was at 
the marechal’s.” She paused. A deep blush suffused the cheeks and 
forehead of the Gogo, and she cast down her eyes with as much awkward 
embarrassment as a novice just let loose from her convent. “Is it true 
that you are about to be married to him ?” 

The Gogo blushed again deeper than before. She was wounded by 
the hard, dry manner, in which Mademoiselle Guimard had spoken. 
She deemed her secret too holy to be thus made the theme of vulgar 
wonder on the part of a stranger. Had her visitor questioned her upon 
any other subject, she would have found words, and bitter words, too, 
had she needed them, to reproach her with her indiscretion, to accuse 
her of impertinence and unsought officiousness, but in this case her 
courage failed her. She was untrue to herself, and she hesitated, merely 
Saying, with a faint smile, 

“ Ha! mademoiselle, how know you that ?” 
“TI heard it from the chevalier himself.” 
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“‘ Now, blessings on him for that word!” she murmured, in a low 
tone. ‘“ What!” exclaimed she, aloud, “he spoke of it to you? [ft 
shames him not to own it then? Oh! is it not kind and generous on 
his part ? I did not expect—indeed, I did not wish, that he should 
own it. 

“« He plays high ” said the Guimard, with an effort to master some 

“Gogo « ered only b ] dh 

The answ on an inquiring glance; and her companion 
added in the’same sharp aie Soran : 

‘‘ He lost a hundred louis-d’ors at one single passé last night.’’ 

“ Poor fellow ! Fortune must have been unkind, indeed ; but he surely 
need not go to the world’s end to seek a hundred louis-d’ors!” And 
mechanically she stretched her hand towards the drawer where she kept 
her money-box. 

The Guimard smiled, but darkly, as she proceeded. 

“But the chevalier played for more than this,” she added, after a long 
pause, “ and lost!” 

But it seemed as if nothing could rouse suspicion in the bosom of the 
Gogo. She listened to all these denunciations against the chevalier with 
the most perfect unconcern. She seemed almost amused at the im- 
portance which the Guimard attached to such a trifle, and smiled at her 
earnestness. This was more than the “empress” could bear. She 
= her shoulders with a mixture of pity and contempt. She with- 
drew her feet from the fender, and flung her muff, heedless of the little 
terrier within it, to the furthermost end of the divan, which ran alon 
the room ; and, drawing her chair closer to that of the Gogo, she 
began :— 

elt is neither to tell you of the vices of the chevalier, nor to listen to 
his praises, that I have come hither, but to save you from perdition, my 
pretty Gogo; to open yur eyes to the baseness and corruption of the 
noblemen who surround you, my opera girl; to let you see, in short, as 
I have done, the immense distance which exists between the real repre- 
sentatives of all that was great and glorious—the old nobility of France— 
and the mock representatives of the heroines and goddesses of old.” She 
took the two hands of the Gogo between her own, and added, while she 
looked so closely into her face that her listener involuntarily drew back, 
turning pale with the dread of what she was next to hear. 

“You are very young, my poor little Gogo. I am_ your elder by 
some twenty years or more, and I can tell you, from experience, what a 
the priests and preachers in the world could only tell you from hearsay, 
that these noblemen, who are ever ready to cut each other’s throats for 
honour’s sake, are the most dishonourable scoundrels on the face of the 
earth.” She drew closer still to the Gogo, and grasped the little hands 
yet more tightly within her own. “Look now: here is, Changarnier has 
robbed his wife's mother for play ; Montfort committed murder on the 
king’s highway, in order to replenish his purse ; look around you, you 
will find worse—Ligny selling his sister for a share in the dowry; these 
are all great scoundrels, are they not? Well, then—your Chevalier de 

is a greater scoundrel, a Masher villain than any one of these !” 

The ps a started violently, and wrenched her hands from the strong 
it emoiselle Guimard. 

“Tis calumny !” she cried, standing upright before her visitor. “ But 
I thought it would be strange, indeed, if 1 were suffered to enjoy my hap- 
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jness unmolested. Envy of my felicity has caused the invention of some 
lie. And you, mademoiselle, who have accomplished all things 

according to your wish, who have nought to envy in others, should think 
- it shame to meddle also in these petty intrigues of the coulisse.” 

The empress gazed at her for a moment, and: nodded her head, in 
‘admiration of her gesture and attitude, and then said, in a soothing tone, 
“ Nay, my ¢oute belle; I merely said that the chevalier plays high.” 

‘And what is that to me?” replied the Gogo, her indignation in- 
creasing as she spoke. “Has he lost to those who tremble for the pay- 
ment? Let them not fear; the Chevalier de Roanne is not without 
resource.” 

“ So it appears,” said the Guimard, drily; ‘he finds resources where 
men of honour, in general, would scorn to seek them. But come, time 
presses, my toute belle. I came en bonne camarade, to save you, not to 
waste the moments in idle dispute. I have already outstayed my time. 
Your clock is too slow by half-an-hour. Now, listen to me without inter- 
runting me. When you ox heard my story, act as you think fit. After 
supper last night, at the maréchal’s, there was an ‘infernal reversis ;’ 
sed Chevalier de Roanne lost, and grew furious; I observed that the 

uis de Sorgerac plied him with champagne, and never left his side 
for an instant, therefore suspected some treason from the very commence- 
ment. Having sat down to the card-table, I could not follow imme- 
diately, but I saw them withdraw behind the statue of Apollo, in the 
green drawing-room, whither I followed them when my game was done, 
and arrived jast in the midst of their conversation. It was the chevalier 
who was speaking. 

“ «You see, Iam ina devilish hobble. Her love is getting too impor- 
tunate, and I cannot say what may happen, unless you insist on her 
accompanying you to Russia; for, if she remains, one is, alas! but flesh 
and blood after all, and when one is so persecuted by the fair sex , 

“ ¢ Excuse me, chevalier,’ said Sorgerac, ‘ but I cannot believe all this 
without some testimony. Youth is apt to be vain-glorious; both your 
age, and the province from which you come, would induce suspicion ; but, 
give me but ample and sufficient proof of all you have been saying, and, 
as I have said, the settlement which is drawn up for her shall be yours. 
The service will be worthy of such a recompense. Now, think well. 
Have you no proof ?” 

“The chevalier grinned, with an odious drunken grin, and laid his 
finger to the side of his nose : . 

“ « Ask her for the key which she wears suspended by a ribbon round 
her neck ; then, with that same key, open the little casket which stands 
on her toilet-table, and there you will find the portrait of your humble 
servant; not a bad likeness, at least so says the Gogo. She tells me it is my 
very self in all respects. Will that be proof sufficient think you ? or s 

“ ¢ Quite enough,’ said Sorgerac, quickly; ‘ it will need no more to con- 
vince me of the truth. To-morrow at twelve o'clock F 

“ The speakers had risen during the last sentence, and they left the 
room together, still speaking in whispers, which I needed not to hear to 
interpret their meaning. Now, do you not see, sweet innocent, that 
— love, your devotion, your affection, have all been sold by De 

nne? He is in want of money, as he always will be; he has been 
wearying his uncle with supplications to obtain some; his uncle has 
excused himeelf,-upon the olen of a settlement to be made upon you; 
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this has stimulated the scoundrel’s avidity, and he thinks to get it himself, 
which would be a perfect windfall; because, it is evident that Sorgerac, 
who has just been named ambassader to Russia, has the intention of 
settling something handsome upon you, child, before his departure.” 

“ How know you this?” said the Gogo, faintly, while she nervously 
twisted between her fingers the ribbon which held the fatal key, and 
which she had snatched from her bosom on its having been mentioned by 
the Guimard. 

“ By my own instinct, child,” replied the latter, sharply. ‘‘ Lord, love 
you! I have not followed our arduous profession for so many years 
without being able to guess the very thoughts of men. Heigho! ’tis 
dreadful wear and tear to the soul though, this eternal opera-dancing !” 
She tittered as she rose from her seat, and gathering up her muff, with 
the shivering little terrier still peeping from the interior, prepared to 
depart. ‘ Farewell, little one,” she said, when she had gained the door ; 
“waken up your senses. Do not forget that Sorgerac will be here at 
twelve. There is time sufficient to destroy all trace of De Roanne, but 
you must hasten. Remember, one moment’s delay has often spoilt the 
a plomb of the best executed entre-chat.” And with this professional 
illustration of her meaning, she left the room. 


XVI. 
FIDO IS PLACED IN AN AWKWARD SITUATION. 


Tue Gogo remained for some little time, as if in a dream, from 
which she gradually awoke, although not without-an effort, and after 
many a vain endeavour. By a sudden determination she opened the 
casket which contained the portrait of her lover, and taking it thence, 
held it for some moments in her hand. Once she was on the point of 
— the case of red morocco which contained the miniature ; but she 
checked herself, and then, with a sharp gesture of the arm, moved from 
the spot where she had stayed so long, and advanced towards the 
chimney. 

The fire was burning brightly, as French fires only can burn, the blaze 
mounting high between two high logs in front, and a perfect furnace of 
heated embers embanked against the chimuey behind. I was almost 
frightened at the change which took place in the expression of her coun- 
tenance as she dashed the miniature into the thickest of the fire ; and 
growing excited by the very act, she seized the tongs and pushed and 
beat it with heavy blows until it had sunk into the bed of burning embers, 
and was lost to sight for ever. As she arose from her knees, she shook the 
ringlets from her brow, and dashed away the tears which, in spite of all 
her efforts at courage, had trickled down her face daring the recital of 
the Guimard. She gazed for a moment, with a wistfal look, at the place 
where she had thrown the miniature, but not a trace of it remained. The 
flame was leaping gaily through the logs as if rejoicing in the work of 
destruction, and betrayed not even the spot where the picture had dis- 


ae 

inconsciously, perhaps, as she turned away, she her hand across 
her forehead as if to drive away the memory of iil that had passed, and 
as the sight of the box caught her eye, she paused before it in meditation 
for a moment, as I fancied, overcome by grief. But I was mistaken. After 
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nervously (I was always in the way for ill luck), and forced me, to my 
infinite discomfort, into the casket, the lid of which she pressed down 
with all her might, and then double locking it, laughing hysterically all 
the while, sat down to her harpsichord, and began strumming @ force de 
bras, the favourite Monaco of the day! I listened in perfect agony, for 
I was crushed and squeezed, and in great peril of complete destruction, 
and moreover lost in wonder at what could be the ultimate intention of 
the Gogo in thus acting towards me. She was just singing the second 
couplet of the “ Bourbonnaise,” when I distinctly heard the servant 
announce M. le Marquis de Sorgerac. Then the folding doors were 
opened, and I could distinguish the light tread of the old courtier over 
the carpet as he passed by me. 

I shall ever regret that the distance and the close confinement prevented 
my witnessing the scene which took place on his entrance ; for with the 
wit and spirit of the Gogo, and the temper into which she had already worked 
herself, it must have been a good one. I listened in a very fever of 
curiosity to the bursts of laughter that reached me even through the 
wadding and the velvet amid which I was embedded, and to the playful 
scuflling of feet upon the carpet, which drew nearer and nearer until it 
ceased altogether close at my side. 

“T have it at length,” exclaimed the marquis, quite breathless with the 
struggle. And presently the key was thrust into the lock of the casket. 
The Gogo arrested his hand. 

‘‘ Now you have won it by force, ‘tis but fair you should tell me what 
tis you expect to find there,” she said. 

‘“Why, then, I have been told, that ’tis here you keep the portrait of 
a certain chevalier standing high in your good graces ; and as I love not 
in general to share whatever | hold dear, but to have the whole, why—” 

The Gogo burst into a loud fit of laughter. I could tell that it was 
forced, but so well did she play her part, that the marquis was evidently 
deceived by her merriment, for he joined in it with that low well-bred 
titter peculiar to the courtiers of the time, who were accustomed to 
subdue every loud demonstration of mirth when in presence of the sove- 
reign. 

‘‘ Hush! hush !” she said, laying her hand upon his lips; ‘I would 
not have him know for all the world. For Heaven’s sake tell him not. 
But—ha, ha,—it was my own conceit. How came you to know it? Now 
I'll warrant the fool has been boasting!” 

And again did her ringing laughter echo through the apartment, as 
she made a faint effort to detain the hand of the marquis from opening 
the little coffer. He, however, pushed back the lid, and, after gazing 
within while the Gogo sank back upon the sofa, hiding her face with her 
hands, the marquis drew me forth from my a , and held me 
to the light with the most comical expression on his countenance I ever 
beheld. At length he held me up dy the tail, with a disrespectful chuckle, 
and examining me most attentively his spectacles, exclaimed : 

“ T see, I understand—ah, friponne ! de corps—va! Well, ’tis 
like the fellow sure enough—ha, ha, ha—a pug, a puppy-dog—his very 

trait !—Like in more than one !” 

And the old courtier laughed till he was forced to place me on the table, 
in order to wipe his spectacles from the tears of merriment which be- 
dimmed them. The Gogo laughed too, but, oh, with how much bitterness ! 
I forgot my own indignation in pity for her sorrow. The old marquis, 
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however, when his mirth had a little subsided, prepared to take a long 
farewell of the danseuse. He was now about to depart for Russia, and I 
was much struck by the kindly tone of his farewell, and interest he expressed 
concerning her future plans. 

“ You must beware of the friends who surround you, dear Gogo,” he 
said, “the calumnies of the world are ever busy with one who is young 
and inexperienced like yourself. See, child, even now I had almost been 
led to believe you had been playing me false. 1 have thought of you, 
and should not wish you to regret my absence for more causes than the 
one which cannot be avoided.” 

And, as he said this, he drew from his pocket a folded parchment which 
he placed in the casket, handing the key to my mistress, who was weep- 
ing as if her heart would break. I wonder if he ever suspected the truth. 
He surely cannot have imagined that those tears were for him, and yet 
they seemed to soften his soul, for he spoke more tenderly to her than I 
had ever heard him speak before ; and when, at length, he pressed her 
hand in token of farewell, he was so overcome by emotion, that his lips 
could not form the words of kindness he meant to utter. 

Of course the history of the good fortune of the little Gogo, its cause, 
and the story of the portrait, all of which Sorgerac had published before 
his departure, soon spread like wildfire through the mazes of the Opera 
coulisses. From foyer to tiring-room, from the loge of the premier suet 
to the jdchoir of the meanest figurante, did the news run with lightning 
speed, borne by busy tongues, and many were the sighs and envious 
comments her extraordinary luck had excited. None could deny that 
she deserved it, for she had always been a bonne enfant, an excellente 
camarade, therefore no change took place in her denomination, save that 
instead of ** la petite,” she became “ Mademoiselle Gogo.” 

XVII. 
THE CHEVALIER DE ROANNE RECEIVES HIS PUNISHMENT FROM THE 
“RATS D'OPERA.” 

Tue very day after the departure of the marquis, the salon of _ 
Gogo was completely filled by her sisterhood, all anxious to testify their 
joy, and with an eye to the future, to remind her of various old friendships 
which she might otherwise have forgotten. The story of the puppy-dog 
had likewise gone abroad, and had already formed the diversion of that 
class of light-hearted beings who by some tacit convention, the origin of 
which is not known, even then were called, as they are to this ve 
day, rats d’Opera. She was sitting in the midst of a circle of about 
twenty, or perhaps, more, of these fair Proteans, and many were 
the smart and biting things uttered as I was passed from hand to 
hand, examined, and commented upon. In the midst of the shrieks of 
laughter to which some absurd remark of the Gogo had given rise (for 
she played her part so well that none could have suspected the truth), the 
door was opened, and the Chevalier de Roanne entered with an easy, 
self-confident air. It was evident that he felt some curiosity oT 
the manner in which the Gogo had justified herself with the Marquis 
Sorgerac. The news of the settlement had reached him, but not the 
means by which it had after all been obtained. He evidently had ex- 
pected to find the Gogo alone, for he drew back with an ill-tempered 
scowl when he beheld the assembly, which completely filled the room. 

He resolved, however, to payer de hardiesse, and walked straight up to 
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the chimney, where I had been placed by the figurante who had last held 
me. It would have been well if he had been able to preserve his 
temper, but the cold greeting of the Gogo, and the titter of the joyous 
band of nymphs somewhat overset its equanimity—which was never very 
remarkable—and which the departure of his uncle from Paris, without 
so much as a farewell, the loss of the settlement, the dread of something 
having transpired to his disadvantage with the Gogo, had not tended to 
improve. He turned his back to the fire and leaned against the mantel- 
piece, and with his /orgnon eyed the company one by one with the most 
impertinent vacancy of stare imaginable. 

“Your company, Gogo, is more numerous than select,” he said, 
twisting his moustache between his thumb and finger. “ Pray, how long 
is it since you have taken to receive your friends in your cellar? Open 
the windows, or we shall carry away a villanous smell.” 

This allusion to the poor little rats was too palpable to be mistaken, 
and in an instant every countenance reddened with indignation and asto- 
nishment, while the respective mammas, whose countenances were gene- 
rally reddened from other causes, began at first to murmur, then to utter 
complaints in a louder tone, until at last the Mére Chalumeau (the 
mother of Fifine, who delivered all the letters in the ballets because her 
legs were so well turned), having breakfasted rather solidement, accordin 
to her custom, unable to sit quiet under the insult, rose and said, 
with twinkling eyes, that she understood the meaning of his attack, 
though other people mightn’t, and that she wondered at the tameness 
and cowardice of some people, and that it was the first time that even 
rats had suffered themselves to be worried by a puppy dog ! 

“ Bravo, Mére Chalumeau !” exclaimed the girls in chorus. “ Right 
enough—tell him his own—and if he’s too insolent, we'll correct him 
with our pocket-handkerchiefs as we did that coxcomb Saint Leger, at 
the Duke de Richelieu’s the other night.” 

And forthwith each of the gentle creatures began to tie a knot in her 
pocket-handkerchief, and to whip it over her knees with a loud report, 
while the din and clatter of tongues became tremendous. The chevalier 
was one of the bravest of the raffinés known in the world of fashion. 
He had already fought more than the usual number of duels, and was 
often allowed to be insolent from dread of his quarrelsome disposition. 
His courage had never been doubted, and yet he started at this unex- 

ted attack, and almost. turned pale at the remembrance of the punish- 
ment of the Count de Saint Leger by a troop of these rats, a punish- 
ment which had rendered him ever since the talk of all Paris. The 
noise, the shrill screams of the girls, their approaches, caused him to do 
what he had never done till then, beat a retreat before the enemy, but 
in his endeavours to clear away from his tormentors, his elbow came in 
contact with the stand on which-I reposed, and I fell from the mantel- 

iece on to the floor ! 

“Ha! see, he has murdered his own brother ! he has destroyed his 
own portrait !’’ cried one of the gus who picked me up. 

‘« Not destroyed, only a little ged the ears and nose, that’s ail,” 
said another. — Bho te'goed ;, . 

“Never mind, the likeness will be as as ever presently, we ought 
to crop his ears likewise,” shouted the Mére Chalumeau, in a hoarse 
voice, and drawing a formidable pair of scissors from beneath her par- 
dessus, she snapped them in the poor chevalier's face, who blinked as 
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they flourished before his eyes, while his countenance fell, and he became 
as paleas marble. The whole trath flashed upon his mind at once with 
the observations of those cruel rats ; he himself was the hero of the story 
about the old lover and the young rowé, and the portrait, and the por- 
celain puppy dog, which had been told him at the guard- -house that very 
morning, and at which he had laughed so heartily! The conviction of 
the ridicule of his position, the consciousness of the utter contempt which 
the Gogo must feel for him, caused him to shrink away embarrassed and 
ashamed, and he hurried to the door as fast as the close pressing of his 
assailants would permit him. This confession he made to a friend, who 
told it in my hearing some time after to the Gogo. Meanwhile, the Gogo, 
who, during this scene had remained seated in silence, with flushed and 
burning cheeks and pale compressed lips, arose to his rescue. 

“Leave him, mes camarades, and let him depart,” she cried. “ Let 
us have no scandal here. You risk the Madelouettes and Fort l’Evéque 
for too mean a cause. Go, sir,” she added, as the chevalier turned an 
appealing look, towards her “ you will, indeed, never be other than a 
pitiful hound, a sneaking, miserable cur. You have hitherto been a 
tolerable pointer, but your talent has departed, and ’tis too late now ever 
to become a retriever !” 

She pointed to the door, and the girls fell back at her bidding and let 
him pass, but as he advanced they bent low, and hissed and clapped their 
hands as children hunt an unhap y dog with a kettle at its tail, while 
the Mére Chalumeau threw the i. wide open, with the peculiar cry of 
the huntsman when he calls the hounds to kennel. The chevalier was 
stung to the quick by rage and mortification ; he was, indeed, fairl 
beside himself, and he vented his choler upon poor Chalumeau, by holding 
his nose as he passed by, and exclaiming, 

“* This is a cellar, indeed. Not only is it full of rats, but we have a 
wine-vat also !” 

This was too much: the blood of poor Chalumeau was roused. She 
darted forward and seized the pte by one of his most exquisitely 
curled and powdered ailes-de-pigeon. 

“ When | do take wine I like it good,” she said, “ and this is the first 
time, jac kanapes, I ever condescended to soil my fingers by touching 
sacré chien ! 

This was a coarse kind of sour wine drank by soldiers at the time. 
With these words she flung him from her, and I heard him roll down the 
stairs, while the Mére Chalumeau returned into the room in triumph, 
holding aloft the scented aile-de-pigeon, which she had snipped off with 
her scissors! The trophy was, as may be imagined, saluted with roars 
of laughter, and it was tossed from hand to hand, and they buzzed around 
it, and examined it, and snatched it rudely from each other, but when 
they brought it to present to the Gogo as lady president of the assembly, 
they found that she heard them not. She was unconscious of the honour. 


She had sunk backwards in her chair and fainted ! 


XVIII. 


WHAT BECAME OF THE GOGO—MORAL—FIDO’S FAREWELL ADDRESS TO 
THE READER. 


Ae en oe ae ee plunged at once into all the follies of 
yourite 


the time. She became the dancer of the day, and it would 
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challenge belief were I to enumerate the opportunities offered her 
of rising to wealth and power, but she disdained them all. Her 
doors were closed against the whole tribe of roués, both young and old, 
who ow iw them with unwearying importunity. She danced, she 
laughed, she sang. She was free and merry with them all, but she loved 
no more! For awhile she even took to gaming as a relief from thought. 
Perhaps she sought the excitement of loss, but she won, and won with a 
constancy which drove her to despair, and she abandoned this passion also 
in the very midst of success, at the very moment when her luck was so 
proverbial that she was gaining a thousand louis d’ors a night without 
risk, but for holding the cards for one less fortunate than ‘wn Jewels, 
carriages, and horses were lavished upon her with a profusion which can 
only excite astonishment in those who have not made themselves ac- 
quainted with the morals of the time. Riches were poured into her lap; 
gold seemed coined for her alone whom gold had no power to charm. 
She became one of the wealthiest of the class which at that period was 
the wealthiest in the kingdom, and even then her hand was sought by 
some who bore the highest names of France, but she turned a deaf ear 
to every proposal. I loved and pitied her from the bottom of my soul, 
and she seemed to have some odd kind of sympathy for me, for in spite 
of my mutilated state she did not discard me, but left me to enjoy my 
velvet cushion in the same state and dignity as when I was in all my 
perfection and glory. 

Meanwhile, the old Marquis de Sorgerac, grown older still, had 
returned to Paris from his diplomatic duties at the court of Cathe- 
rine, and many were the speculations afloat concerning the effect which 
the constancy of the Gogo would have upon him. Much was anti- 
ang from the great wealth of the marquis, and the generosity for 
which he was renowned, and the result of his first visit to his quondam 
flame was anxiously looked forward to by all who were curious in such 
matters. Some talked of a splendid settlement, which was to throw 
those of Fel and Laguerre completely into the shade, others of a chateau 
and estate, above all, with a theatre like that of Mademoiselle Guimard 
at Pantin. But not one of these surmises proved correct, and the event 
startled alike both the salons and coulisses of the capital. ‘The marquis 
had been greeted by the congratulations and envious persiflage of his 
friends whichever way he turned. He was, as we have said, a philoso- 
pher, and cared little for the opinion of the world. He was, moreover, 
quite — of appreciating the delicacy and good faith of the opera 
girl, and perhaps, indeed, held her in more esteem if the truth were 
known than the cohue of five ladies whom his brilliant position and 
princely fortune had subdued into flattery, and tamed into the basest in- 
trigues for the honour of his preference. But he was too old adiplomate 
to allow his intentions to be guessed at, and the destination of the im- 
mense fortune which he had accumulated was as 
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had so charmed his heart in former times. And so led on by the irresistible 
fascination of her and disinterested friendship, the power of old 
attachment, and gratitude for her continued love, the old seigneur 
made her a formal offer of roo ag a we es 

To my | astonishment the Gogo betrayed neither joy, displeasure, 
nor Sie \Slocntealonayahe didtoct a him delintiaket” 
refused so many others, at once, firmly, and without appeal, but merely 
replied, ** So great an honour needs reflection—but let me consider— 
you shall have an answer to-morrow.” 

The marquis looked xed. He would-have a a decision, 
but the danseuse checked his impatience with a melancholy smile. 

“‘ Nay, marquis, be patient,” she said, ‘‘ you have waited so long that 
it surely cannot annoy you to tarry for a few hours. Fear not, you will 
have no cause to regret.” 

She paused. The marquis had drawn near. Absorbed by her own 
thoughts, she had unconsciously taken me in her hand, and to recall her 
to herself the marquis exclaimed, while he tittered in his old way, “ Ha, 
you have the remains of that poor animal, still. I never can see poor 
Fido without thinking at once of the Princess Amelia and the Chevalier 
de Roanne. Apropos, I had the good fortune to meet the Baron de 
Trenck in Russia.’ 

“Oh, did you?” cried the Gogo, roused from her reverie as if by 
magic. ‘ There is a model of constancy and love! My heart has 
often bled for him. In spite of all she has suffered and suffering still, I 
envy the Princess Amelia in being loved by sucha man as Trenck.” 

The marquis took a long pinch of snuff, then let his ¢abatiére drop into 
his coat et, where it fell with a jinkling sound, and staring at the 
Gogo, with a look of surprise he exclaimed, “ Ah, ga, ma chére, d’ou venez- 
vous ?” 

“‘ What! he is not surely dead ?” 

“ Pshaw!” returned the marquis, making a pirouette upon his heel, 
“he is alive and merry with the Princess K——st, apd a jovial life he 
leads at Petersburg. e scandal-mongers say that the'splendid annuity 
she allows him is for hire of the jewels which belonged to the Prin- 
cess Amelia—the remainder of those she gave him to facilitate his escape 
to Russia.” 

The Gogo gazed at Sorgerac for a moment as if in doubt, then wrung 
her hands, forgetful that she was not alone. 

‘Then it was a dream of mine. Then love and gratitude are all the 
same as De Roanne’s. All are as bad as he. Go, leave me now, Monsieur 
le Marquis. Do not seek to stay. I wish to be alone. Return to-morrow 
at thie hour. Your answer shall be ready—my decision known.” 

Awed by her serious manner, for which he was so little prepared, the 
marquis bent over her small white hand and pressed it to his lips with 
as much respect as though she had been the first duchess in the land. 
He ived that something ailed her, and possessing too much tact and 
good: breeding to prolong his stay, without awaiting a second bidding, 

e’ hurried from the apartment witha tender look and an “ Adieu-a-de- 
main.” 

As soon as he was gone, the Gogo sat down to write hastily and 
with nervous zeal, nor did she raise her eyes once from the paper 
over which she was bending, even although her task occupied some 
hours. Her maid went in and out unheeded, nor did she move until her 
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laequey, all bedizened with galons and embroidery, came to an- 
nounce to. her that the carriage. was waiting to convey her to. Long 
7 «The Gogo merely looked up from her writing as she answered 


tly, ! 
i nienis ho-sunemanian Pierre. I shall not go out to-day.” 

The tall chasseur started with surprise. “Not go! but mademoiselle. 
does not surely reflect that it is the grandest day of Longchamps. All the 
world will be there. And then—ah, if I only to tell mademoiselle.. 
But M. le Marquis bade me keep the secret till—” 

- ** What secret, Pierre ?” asked the Gogo, turning sharply towards him. 

“‘ Why, M. le Marquis was determined that the equipage of mademoi- 
selle should be the finest of the year at Longchamps, and he has sent a 
most splendid drowski, with horses, and harness, and driver all a la Russe, 
Oh, it will make a sensation !—Only look, mademoiselle. None of your 
paltry cut steel or mock diamonds, but the harness all covered with real 
_ m the Russian mine. It will shine like molten gold this glorious 

9? 

- He drew the curtain aside, and below, in the court-yard of the hotel, 
could be seen the Russian carriage most splendidly decorated, as he had 
described ; the glittering harness, the nodding plumes of the horses, with 
the rattling bells of precious metal, and the hoop collar covered with 
scarlet velvet and worked in shining beads, and the rich sables of the driver, 
all unique of their kind, and well calculated to satisfy the utmost ambition 
of the Gogo, and awaken the jealousy of her rivals. It seemed as if the 
sight did arouse all the latent vanity of the danseuse, for she changed 
her resolution, and turning from the window with a smile, said, 

“Well, Pierre, get all ready, I will go.” 

The delighted c skipped from the room to execute the order, 
and the Gogo sat down once more to finish her epistle : this done, she read 
it over carefully, sealed it, and laid it close by me, so that I could read 
the address. It was to the Marquis de Sorgerac. She then gave one 
long look around the apartment. She even looked at me so intently that 
I fancied for an instant that she was going to take me to om 
also, but shaking her head she turned away and left the room. 1 he | 

~ her descend the stair. yrecer y her step was heavier than usual. I lis- | 
tened to the opening of the hall door, to the approach of the carriage as 
it drew near the perron. I distinctly heard the voice of Pierre. 

‘Which way will it please mademoiselle—by the Cours la Reine or by 
the Champs Elysées?”’ 

The answer almost made me leap from my stand, for all it was spoken 
in a low tone, “ Neither, my Pierre, over the Pont Royal and to 
the Convent of the Carmelites ! 

The carriage drove off, and I beheld the Gogonomore. She returned. 
not again to her home. The next day the marquis came to fetch the 
answer promised him, and which was to be found in the letter which she 

had written. He opened it with a trembling hand. I heard not its 

contents, for the marquis was too much of a diplomate to read it aloud, 
even though he was alone, but it must have been touching and pathetic 
in the extreme, for he, the old roué, the sneering philosopher, shed 
tears while perusing it, and when he had done, sat down and sobbed 
op eanenaer pe vai re 

I, too, could have wept, for I felt that my v ing was at an 
end, but the lessons I had learnt were not of map Foes to induce me 
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Every thing was sold that belo to the Gogo, and it was piteous 
to hear the ri jhe fbr quoi fetid an enh rice wa pt 


to auction at the a of her effects. Of — I escaped a the 
eral i which fell upon ing, many were the jests 
t fe around I was handed we ae the other through th 
circle. The history of m origin and of my subsequent misfortun 
was told with much a tin and no little eviation from the truth, 
but when the name of the Chevalier de Roanne came to be pronounced, 
I was charmed to learn that he had been arrested by order of the lieute- 
nant of police, for unfair practices at play ; that he had been thrown into 
the Bastile, whence it was not likely he would be suffered to escape, 
as there were many heavy charges against him for fraud, all incurred to 
satisfy this accursed passion for gaming. 
I became the property of a Jew dealer in curiosities. Being, in conse- 
uence of my miserable condition, considered next to worthless, I was 
wn in to make up a lot of odds and ends, which my new owner bore 
home to a den he inhabited on the Pont Neuf. There I was submitted 
to a complete investigation. He found means with great ingenuity to 
extract the collar of rubies which graced my neck, and to replace them by 
the false stones which I now wear; he adjusted a new snout and another 
tail, and I was placed among the choicest speci in hisshop window. But 
how true is it that adversity alone can us ourreal value. I who had been 
used to hear such exclamations of admiration from beholder, so long 
as I was royal rty, was now assailed by ters a most injurious, 
the most wounding to my vanity; and in spite of all the prognostics | used to 
hear in the palace at Potsdam, concerning the immense price I should fetch 
if ever | came into the market, I remained on the shelf without tempting a 
single customer. But when the Revolution broke out I was treated with 
even worse contempt, for amid the massacre and despoilment of the most 
_— objects amid which I stood, I was among the very few articles which 
shop contained that escaped without injury. I was merely flung into 
the gutter, where I was picked up by a worthy chiffonier that very night, 
and carefully preserved till better times came round, when I was again 
sold toa broker, from whom my present proprietor bought me some twenty 
years ago. Poor man, he has had little reward for his philanthropy, for 
not a single bidder has appeared during all that time. 
Dear reader, do come and purchase me. You-will find me a cheap 
bargain, for I can tell you other adventures, even more curious and more 
instructive than those I have here related. 
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A POET-NATURE. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF ALFRED MEISSNER. 


By Joun Oxenrorp, Esq. 


Wuen he was but a boy, 
With curly hair and Kebt, 
Forth from his ts’ home 
He took his daily flight, 
And o’er the woody hi 
Pursued his pathless road, 
Where nought but timid feet 
Of wounded deer had trod. 


The lambs, which in the bush 
Their way may chance tv lose, 
Seeks he ?—or hears the dove, 
Which from the summit coos ? 
I know not,—for the truth 
Is hid from ev’ry one— 
Who goes on spiri 
The spirits find alone. 


The father made a cross, 
The mother, weak and old, 
Thought, till the burning tears 
Upon her pray’r-book roll’d. 
She sat upon the hearth, 
Trembling at night so black, 
Until the roving boy 
Came from the forest back. 


The young fawns follow’d him, 
And lick’d his hands like hounds, 
And when to them he spake, 
They understood the sounds. 
And if, he softly gave 
A wondrous parting word, 
Into their bushy home 
Slunk all the docile herd. 


Then by the hearth he sat, 
Spake anxiously and long, 
Of subterranean springs, 
That roll with wondrous song, 
And of the lily-cup, 
That in the blue lake swims ; 
Of the carbuncle bright, 
That in the cavern gleams. 


The mandragora, deep 
In rocky crevice found, 

The spotted queen of snakes, 
Who royally is crown’d— 
He knows them but too well, 

No goblin frights him more. 
Where has a so young, 


Pick’d up such crazy lore ? 
2pn2 
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A weary wand'rer once, 
I sat to take my rest, 
By night within that house, 
For bread and drink a guest. 
And saw that fair-hair’d boy, 
Back from the forest come ; 
He sought with glances wild, 
And tangled locks, his home. 


“ Oh, did I know the dame, 
That wondrous dame,” said he, 

“Who on her courser black, 
Sitting so haughtily, 

With falcon on her hand, 
With bugle at her side, 

Takes daily through the wood 
Her mad and reckless ride. ; 


“ Her garments rustle—yet 
She sees the chapel there, 

And lighting from her horse, 
She softly breathes a pray’r. 

The courser eats the grass, 
The docile falcon cries, 

Till in the lonely wood, 
Slowly the harsh tone dies. 


“ The sound of hermit's deli, 
Through deepest foliage breaks, 
And from her dream of pray’r, 
The lovely lady wakes. 
She mounts her horse—she blows 
Her horn—what harmony !” 
“ My friend,” said I, “ the dame 
as German poesie.” 
. » . 7 * 


I saw him as a man, 
His locks then wildly flow’d ; 
His eyes, so dark and brown, 
Like burning comets glow’d. 
Upon his marble brow, 
I saw strange letters stand ; 
The martyr doom’d to song, 
Those scorching letters brand. 


And in his wild discourse, 
Of nature oft he told, 
She was a fair false dame, 
As Helen was of old. 
And then he spoke of thoughts, 
That words may compass not ; 
Of thoughts, that in man’s brain, 
Like glowing coals, are hot. 


Then milder would he grow, 
And from his lips there came, 
The great words—“ Spirit”—“ God,” 
With inany a maiden’s name. 
He’s dead. Unhallow’d soil 
Is on his body press’d ; 
Then pray that he may find 
Pardon—you know the rest. 
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LIFE AND REMINISCENCES OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. ‘ 
BY CYRUS REDDING, ESQ. 


Cuapter XVIII. 


The Poet indisposed—Commencement of the Illness of Mrs. Campbell—First 
Appearance of the Poet’s Collected Works—Portraits of the Author—The 
increasing Illness and Death of Mrs. Campbell—The Poet’s Bearing on 
that Occasion—Presents of his Poems to Friends—His Rejected Works— 
The “ Dirge of Wallace” and his “ Evening Hymn”—Doubtful Production 
of the Poet. 

In the months of December, 1827, and of January, 1828, the poet was 
much indisposed, restless, and unable to study, read, or attend to an 
thing, even for a moderate time together. He would fancy now this 
thing, now that, would afford him relief from an indisposition, the nature 
of which he could not discriminate himself. I thought it was h ondria. 
He was much taken up with recent political » seta which he natu- 
rally viewed with regret. He would go out of town for three or four 
days professedly, aad odie back after having been absent no more than 
one. He was very well in the society of friends, and put on his customary 
liveliness of manner, especially when he fell in among them unexpectedly, 
for it was as if the prospect of any particular object rendered that object 
repugnant and unenjoyable. He regained his old sound state of health 
again about the end of the month of January, after which he wrote “ Na- 
varino,” and ‘‘ Lines on Revisiting a Scotch River.” I find the follow- 
ing in a letter, under that date from a mutual friend,—“ Your account of 
Campbell’s health grieved us much, the real good fellows are too few even 
to spare one, though that one were less distinguished, less serviceable to 
the good cause, and every way less valuable than our friend.” 

As he got round, or nearly about the same time that he resumed his 
' eustomary occupations in the month of February, Mrs. Campbell be 
to complain of slight indisposition, which though at first not calculated to 
excite alarm, did not decrease, but gradually augmented. There were 
no symptoms exhibited in her complaint of any recognised disease, nothing 
that could enable the medical men to pronounce in a satisfactory manner 
the particular nature of her malady. It put on at last the appearance of 
slow decline, a sort of atrophy, nor did it in its earlier stage ae re 
her from seeing her friends. The sources of being seemed to diminish 
slowly, but without any rapid change or acute suffering intervening. Life 

w more and more dim, like the light of evening, mortality drawing to 
its term calmly and serenely, and it was on this account, with many ac- 
companying gleams of hope, that the poet’s mind, prone to meet any thing 
better than uncertainty and suspense, felt the more distress. The lingering 
and uncertain nature of the disorder keeping him in a fever of anxiety, he 
soon became wholly unfit for any kind of business. His countenance bore 
strong marks of his restless misery. Sometimes he imagined there was 
less ground to apprehend danger than there really was, and then he would 
give all over as hopeless. 

The last time I saw Mrs. Campbell she was much thinner and paler 
than was usual. She spoke with hesitation, her face had become much at- 
tenuated, but she did not, as far as I can recollect, exhibit any pulmonary 
symptoms, and had no consumptive cough, In conversation, her former 
pied hemnoured smile was exchanged for a thoughtful and almost care- 
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worn air. She conversed with a much slower utterance, and her languid 
carriage indicated that mene ey ames Her eyes, and she 
had fine dark eyes, were un ly clear. After a few weeks, durin 
which she saw no strangers, but merely persons to whose society she h 
been well accustomed, retiring to her chamber she became no longer visible 
to her friends. From day to day, on calling, the told me, with deep 
concern, one day that she was worse, and another day that she was better, 
as the illusions of hope were strengthened by appearances flattering to the 
senses. At length he said he had no ground to expect her recovery. 

It may easily be apprehended that this state of suspense to one of the 
= temperament was a more cruel suffering than it would be to another 
ess sensitively formed. He said that he was aware disease and death, 
being the lot of humanity, the closest ties were continually severed, and 
however painful it might be in his case, he could meet it, he hoped, with 
firmness and resignation; but while he was kept in a state of vacillation 
between hope and fear, it was indeed very to bear. 

It may naturally be concluded, that he could not attend to any literary 
business. Every thing was laid by. He walked for half the day up 
and down his study, not able to compose himself for a moment so as to 
beguile the heaviness of the time by artificial aid. It was useless, indeed, 
to consult him. On asking him an opinion upon any statement you had 
made but a minute before, he replied as one who had never heard it, or 
like one in complete mental abstraction, It was easy to see that, dis- 
peusing altogether with what was useless, under the circumstances was 
the best plan to be followed. I called or sent to him almost daily, to 
inquire after Mrs. Campbell’s state, and ask if I could be of any service 
to him, but I found little variation in his own state of mind, or in Mrs. 
Campbell's gradual approximation to her end, until at last I heard the 
spark of life was not likely to last for twenty-four hours longer. 

Singularly enough, in the midst of this calamity the copyright of 
the “ Pleasures of Hope” returned to the author under the new law, 
at the end of twenty-eight years from the first appearance of the poem. 
Campbell was naturally very anxious to have a collected edition of his 
poems brought out, and had begun to arrange matters for the purpose 
when his domestic calamity fell upon him. Mr. Colburn was to be the 

blisher. In the existing state of things he found himself incapable of 

ing it. He had even forgotten some short pieces that had run the round 
of the Scotch periodicals a quarter of a century before. I found him with 
an edition or two of his published works before him, utterly at a loss how 
to begin,—confused, melancholy, and abstracted. I said that I perceived he 
was unfit for his task, and if he would let me take it upon myself I would 
do it for him. All I requested was his own mark against such pieces, on 
a list 1 would make out of them, as he desired to have omitted, or believed 
were not his own. I ‘took the different editions away with me, consulted 
our friend Pringle, who furnished me with one or two pieces he had copied 
in Scotland, where they first appeared, and with a pretty correct list I 
went to the poet and pencilled off those he wished to appear in the con- 
templated collection of his works. He had parted with no copyright but 


that of the “ Pleasures of Hope.” I could not reason him into the admis- 
sion of several of his acknowledged poems. He did not like them, or they 
were erroneous, or there was some displeasing phrase that made him re- 
ject them. This done, I had no further trouble. He had the dedications 
struck out, the only alteration of moment he wished to be made. 
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_’ When I had thus gone over them, I read over the list to him, and he 
objected to one or two pieces which were in the New Monthly Magazine, 
certainly not at all up to the mark, and issued there without his name. 

** Now,” said I, “there are some pieces of yours not in our list. The 
world will undoubtedly add them to future editions of your works, 
~ pre when the copynignt of these volumes becomes public property. 
is the ‘ Dirge of Wallace,’ one of the most beautiful ms I know, 
though never admitted into your published works ; you must let me add 
that out of my own admiration of it.” 


He gave a decided negative, “ there were inaccuracies in it : it was only 


designed for the newspapers.” 

“ Then would it not be better to alter those inaccuracies, which you your- 
self may perceive ?” He said he could not take the trouble, but 
me to omit it. I mentioned several other pieces, one or two attributed to 
him, he could not tell “‘ whether he had written them or not, they were not 
worth putting into the volumes.” Of these an account will be found 
sently. Even in the later edition of his works, that published by Mr. 
Moxon, in 1839, he introduced none of these poems, though he altered 
the order in which I had placed the others. He sent me a copy with his 
name; as from my “ Friend, T. Campbell, London, 28th December, 1839,” 
and | collated it with the list I had exhibited to him in 1828, and found 
additional poems written subsequently, but none of those rejected by him 
as mentioned above. 3 

I took away the second, list, that included the poems of which he 
sanctioned the appearance, made out a list for the printer's guidanee;. 
and comparing the new proofs with the old editions, the work was done 
and published without his being troubled any further. To that first 
edition of his collected works is prefixed an engraved portrait of him, 
from a picture by Sir Thomas Lawrence. The painting was, when 
taken, the perfection of resemblance. Perhaps the under lip was a little 
too thick ; but, on the whole, it could not be surpassed. It is now in 
possession of a gentleman near Clithero, in Lancashire. From the por- 
trait of Lawrence an excellent copy in oil was taken, 1 forget by what 
artist, but it is the closest copy I ever saw, and is in possession of Mr. 
Colburn. This portrait by Lawrence was taken when the poet was in 
full health, as stout as he ever was in person, and the costume and 
character just that described by Byron, when he was such a spruce- 
looking personage, in a blue coat and neatly arranged wig. He was 
about forty years of age. , 

There is a portrait also, by Thompson, nearly a full length, taken 
about twelve years afterwards, when the poet was between fifty and 
sixty. Of any thing the portrait is too full and round in the features. 
This portrait has been engraved with singular care by Mr. Overend 
Geller, nor has that artist omitted a single grace of his art which can 
tend to render his work one of high professional value. It is the only 
coor a portrait of the poet in existence. There is yet a third por- 
trait, which represents him in age, more stricken with years than he 
showed at the time he sat for it. 

I had asked him the fewest number of questions possible, being happy 
to take a small trouble off his mind at such a time; a labour trivial 
enough in itself, though to him, at the moment, next to impossible. He 
gave me a note to add to his of “ Gertrude of Wyoming,” out of 
justice to the family of the Indian chief, Brant, that I attached to the 
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m as it now stands, exculpating the chief from any participation in 
ig at Wyoming. He withdrew all the Sithiatienn: peeey 
i had, for some reason unknown, begun to disapprove, ugh, 
‘im a notice of Dr. Anderson's decease, at a subsequent time,* he alluded 
to the dedication that no longer appeared, he gave no other reason for 
their omission. | tried in vain to get him to allow me to place the 
Greek translations at the end of the first volume. _ He would not con- 
sent, on account of the dates; and they stood as they appear in that 
edition. Yet, in the edition published by Moxon, in 1839, he changed 
_ the order of the poems again, disregarding the dates in which they were 
written, and placing “ Theodoric” before ‘“‘ Gertrude of Wyoming” and 
immediately after the “ Pleasures of Hope,” as though his favourite 
“ Gertrude” was to follow and obliterate any impression of the inferiority 
produced by reading “‘ Theodoric.” I had observed the date of publica- 
tion in placing the longer poems in the first volume, commencing the 
second with “O’Connor’s Child,” and “ Lochiel’s Warning,” next his 
superb odes, and the remainder as near as possible in their order of pub- 
lication. With this arrangement, and satisfied with the natural order, he 
expressed himself pleased. The volumes were passed as rapidly as pos- 
sible through the press, for obvious reasons, as he wished to supersede 
any chance of the sale of copies of the old editions of the “ Pleasures 
of Hope,” and the short poems following it, among the booksellers, now 
the copyright had come back to him. 

But this is a digression from his domestic affliction. Mrs. Campbell 

had become rapidly worse, so that her death was dail —— The 
was in a miserable state of mind, incapable of the slightest effort. 
n this state of things I merely called to ask how matters stood, anti- 
cipating the melancholy event rapidly approaching, but whenever I could, 
rather avoiding a sight of Campbell, for I knew his wish was to be left 
to himself. 1 had missed sending or calling for two days, having gone 
out of town, when, the day after my return, early in the morning, I 
received the following note, blotted, and evidently written in a very 
perturbed state of mind, dated Saturday, May 10, 1828. 

“* Mrs. Campbell expired yesterday, at 5 P.M. 

“‘ Unable as I am to stir out, I should be greatly obliged to you if you 
could favour me with a visit now.” 

I immediately went to him, and found him in his drawing-room, walk- 
ing rapidly to and fro, haggard, pale, greatly agitated, having evidently 
not been in bed for the night. He dr me in accents almost in- 
articulate with emotion. ‘Ah! my friend, poor Mrs. Campbell being 
no more, there is something decisive at last. I do not feel half as 
wretched now as I felt before. The worst is past now, both with her 
and myself. These are strange dispensations in human life, and to 
what demonstrated end !” 

The impression on my mind was that he had been regarding his own 
immediate loss in a general view, endeavouring to reconcile the inevitable 
doom of mortality with some great controlling power acting with latent 
ends, for he added, directly afterwards, “There must be a God, that is 
evident : there must be an all-powerful inscrutable God.” 

Here he was silent for a few minutes, still walking about the room, 
more rapidly than at first, as if he wished to collect himself, in order to 





® See Chapter L, page 344. 
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converse. He said that Mrs. Campbell had expired gently, without 
parent pain, as if nature, unable longer to sustain , had 

to sleep. The conversation seemed to restore somewhat of his compo- 
sure, —_ he was, it was evident, endeavouring with no small effort to 
suppress the feelings which agitated him internally in spite of his wishes. 
He spoke of his loss as that which nothing could ever supply. From 
that time, or from a few days afterwards, it seemed to me as if ie endea- 
youred to conquer the regret for his loss by stifling- every thing that re- 
called her in conversation, as if he courted oblivion, to obliterate what his 
reason told him was so unavailing. It was rare that he would allude to 
her afterwards, and he would sometimes check, midway, a remark jin 
which he had begun to introduce her. 

He told me he had sent for me the first of any of his friends, because he 
felt under obligations to me arising out of his existing circumstances and his 
utter inability to do what I had undertaken to do for him regarding his 

ms. I begged him not to talk of such a trifling matter, which in- 
eed it really was, though so formidable to him in his state of mind, and 
I requested to be informed if I could do any thing further for him. He 
said he did not recollect any thing else, upon which I requested he would 
send to me into Upper Po Brae As where I lived, if he did, and that 
without any hesitation. He said he would do so. I added, that other- 
wise I should not see him for a day or two, as he must have certain pain- 
ful duties to attend to, that still I should be happy to be of any service, 
but I thought of being absent a day from home, and would time it 
accordingly. 

He said he was pretty sure he should not need my assistance in an 
thing, thanking me in a manner that would seem as if he thought he 
was really under some very heavy obligation to me. On rising to go 
away he seemed to recollect himself, and said there was one matter pressed 
upon him at the moment, which I should confer a favour upon him if I 
would execute, should I be going towards the city: that of course he 
could not go out himself, and he was certain but for that he had not the 
slightest need of assistance, having provided for every thing else. It 
was to see the proper person in the city, in the parish of St. Mary Axe, 
as well as I recollect, in order that a vault existing there might be opened 
for Mrs. Campbell’s remains. I promised to execute his commission, 
which I did at once by sending the parish-clerk to his house in — 
Seymour-street, as I thought the official might not know without further 
explanation whereabouts in the church the locality alluded to might be, 
as it was most likely the resting-place of Mrs. Campbell’s relatives. 

I did not visit him again until the funeral, a strictly private one, was 
over. I was out of town when it took place. Nor did I go into Seymour- 
street for a day or two subsequently. It was always painful to myself to 
be in the midst of scenes where, without being of the slightest service, I 
could but recall painful recollections that were in every point of view 
useless, For many years the poet's fireside and house had been as fami- 
liar to me as my own. ‘The uniform cheerfulness and hospitality of Mrs. 
Campbell, her conversation, confined to the news of the hour, always 
lively, her tea-table without her presence, her vacant chair, that inexpres- 
sible lack of something of which long custom has made to us almost 
second nature, these things gave the poet’s home a melancholy colouring 
which it was never my inclination to contemplate, even under circum- 
stances far less touching to the feelings. The sternest philosophy cannot 
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boast of being proof against such sensations, for are @ of 
nature which misapplied reason can never obliterate a sary ~ 

When I next saw the poet he was composed, and much more hinself 
than he had been for a long while-before. It was evident that the anti- 
cipation of his loss had more unnerved him than the melancholy event 
itself had done. The of life having extinguished hope, his mind 
seemed to reconcile itself much easier to ar inevitable necessity than it 
had to endure the cruel alternations that preceded it. 

It was some weeks before meg tg way of business resumed their 
ordinary course. In the meanwhile his poems made their appearance in 
a collected form, for the first time, preceded by his engraved portrait after 
Lawrence. He was pleased with the aspect of the volumes, and the first 
thing he did in return for my taking the editorship of them out of his 
rere during his affliction was to send me a copy, with the following 
letter written on the blank leaves at the commencement, which I may be 
excused for transcribing here: — 

“* My dear Sir, 

‘IT have sent copies of this edition to several persons whose- friendshi 
or friendly attention has touched me during my latest calamity. I “a 
this ri es you as a memorial of my sense of your kindness and of 
my high esteem for you, not founded merely on the experience of your 
friendship during my last trial, but with a full remembrance of its value 
on former occasions. It is now getting on to eight years since we have 
been co-editors, and I believe no man has ever had occasion to con- 
gratulate himself on being more fortunate in a literary partnership than 

“ Your very sincere friend, 

“To C. Redding, Esq. “T. CAMPBELL.” 

While on the subject of his first collected poems, it may not be improper 
to notice those which he rejected in the volumes to which I have alluded 
as published at this time. His lines “To the Jewess at Altona,” and those 
‘To Matilda Sinclair,” afterwards Mrs. Campbell, have already been given. 
As a guide in some future edition of his works, where all the poems ascer- 
tained to be his own shall be collected, to prevent the attribution of pieces 
of which he was not the author, it will be proper to point them out here. 
It was a singular and humiliating proof of the decay of the poet’s power 
and judgment in the last six or seven years of his life, that he should have 
written and published such lines as he put forth in 1842, under the title 
of the ‘* Massacre of Glencoe,’ which cannot be read without wishing 
their utter suppression, and that he should reject such beautiful lines as 
those to the Altona Jewess (see Ch. II.) ; even those to Matilda Sinclair, 
which, though not of his best, are so greatly superior; also his maguifi- 
eent “Dirge of Wallace,” that Sir Walter Scott had by heart and 
thought one of his best things, now only to be found in books of fugitive 
poetry and the periodicals of past days! Regarding this poem, I could 
get, as I have said, no satisfactory reason for the rejection. ‘“‘ It was 
maccurate.” I replied, I could not discern the inaccuracy. “‘ It was 
unsatisfactory to himself.” So are often an author’s best works—“ you 
will most assuredly have it some day added to your other works?” He 
did not care, he would not take it—he disliked it. Of course, I gave way, 
lamenting his determination. I told Pringle of it, who lamented the 
circumstance equally with myself. ‘“ Why, my dear sir,” said this excel- 
lent man, “I have been repeating it in my mind this twenty years, when- 
ever Wallace has come into my thoughts—he never wrote a finer thing.” 
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Even after the first collected edition, I again urged him the 

oy of taking it. When he presented me Moxon’s edition of 1839, I 
nd it omitted. I had the same answer as he gave me eleven 

before, on telling him of it. I, therefore, give it here with the titles of 
others, to be a guide to those who may bring out his works hereafter. I 
do not believe I have omitted enumerating any piece of moment, as Prin- 

le assisted me in searching out what he had written, or was supposed to 
oe written, and he had possession of them, beginning from the poet’s 
early life in Scotland. I have given the titles, and omitted only one or 
two in the New Monthly, that no one but myself can know to be his, as 
he suppressed his name, and they were among his worst things. It would 
occupy too much room to give them at length. They will be found in the 
newspapers and periodicals of the time, by careful research, and amount 
in all to about a dozen, including what I here give in full. 

The following is the “ Dirge of Wallace,” to which his antipathy wag 
so unaccountable. This is an example of certain inconsistencies in the 
poet that were irreconcileable with his sound literary judgment and clear 
reasoning. It can only be accounted for by a saiatice at first 
nerated through hurried impulse and the extraordinary haste in which 
he came sometimes to a conclusion, which even when erroneous he 
could not be got to retract. It seemed as if he held that the first must 
be an indelible impression—that it was a point of honour it should be so. 
Sometimes, as in the affair of Northcote and Hazlitt, he might be, at 
length, convinced of his erroneous view of a case concerning others; it 
was not possible in what regarded his own works, though it is true one 
could not, without rudeness, be equally persevering in attempting to work 
out the conviction. Here the world's suffrage must be against the poet’s 
opinion. 

; THE DIRGE OF WALLACE. 


They lighted a taper at dead of night, 
And chanted their holiest hymn ; 

But her brow and her bosom were damp with affright, 
Her eye was all sleepless and dim, 

And the Lady of Elderslie wept for her lord, 
When a death-watch beat in her lonely room, 

When her curtain had shook of its own accord ; 
And the raven had flapp’d at her window-board 

To tell of her warrior’s doom! 

“ Now sing ye the death-song and loudly pray 
For the soul of my knight so dear : 

And call me a widow this wretched day, 
Since the warning of God is here ! 

For nightmare rides on my strangled sleep: — 
The lord of my bosom is doomed to die: 

His valorous heart they have wounded deep ; 

And the blood-red tears shall his country weep, 
For Wallace of Elderslie!” 

Yet knew not his country that ominous hour 
Ere the loud matin bell was rung, 

That a trumpet of death on an English tower 
Had the dirge of her champion sung! 

When his dungeon light looked dim and red 
On the high-born blood of a martyr slain, 

No anthem was sung at his holy death-bed, 
No weeping there was when his bosom bled, 
And his heart was rent in twain! 


O, it was not thus when his oaken spear 
Was true to that knight forlorn, 
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And hosts of a thousand were scatter’d like deer 
At the blast of the hunter’s horn ; 
When he strode on the wreck of each well-fought field 
With the yellow-hair’d chiefs of his native land ; 
For his lance was not shivered, on helmet or shield, 
And the sword that seem’d fit for Archangel to wield, 
Was light in his terrible hand ! 
Yet bleeding and bound, though the Wallace wight 
For his long-loved country die, : 
The bugle ne'er to a braver knight 
Than Wallace of Elderslie ! 

But the day of his glory shall never depart, : 
His head unentomb’d shall with glory be palm’d, 
From its blood-streaming altar his spirit shall start— 
Though the raven has fed on his mouldering heart, 

A nobler was never embalm’d! 


The lines he composed to the tune of the ‘‘ Evening Hymn,” he would, 
above all things, have omitted. They are very pleasing, but he said they 
were no better than a Christmas Carol. The reader may judge :— 


When Jordan hush’d his waters still, 
And silence slept on Zion’s hill, 
When Bethel’s shepherds through the night 
Watch’d o’er their flocks by starry light— 
Hark ! from the midnight hills around, 
A voice of more than mortal sound, 
In distant hallelujahs stole 
Wild murmuring on the raptured soul ! 
Then swift to every startled eye 
New streams of glory lit the sky ! 
Heaven bursts her azure gates to pour 
Her spirits on the midnight hour, 
On wheels of light and wings of flame, 
The glorious hosts to Zion came, 
High heaven with songs of triumph rang, 
While thus they smote their harps and sang :— 
O Zion, lift thy raptured eye, 
The long-expected hour is nigh, 
The joys of nature rise again, 
The Prince of Salem comes to reign ! 
See, Mercy from her golden urn, 
Pour a rich stream to them that mourn, 
Behold she binds with tender care, 
The bleeding bosom of despair ! 
He comes, he cheers the trembling heart, 
Night and her shadows pale depart— 
Again the day-star gilds the gloom, 
Again the flowers of Eden bloom ! 
O Zion, lift thy raptured eye, 
The long-expected hour is nigh, 
The joys of nature rise again, 
The Prince of Salem comes to reign ! 

This was written in Scotland after the “ Pleasures of Hope,” and first 
rinted in one of the Scotch periodicals, as were “ Lines to the Queen of 
rance,” written in 1793. He also wrote near about the same time, 

“The Choice of Paris.” “Trafalgar,” “Lines on the State of Greece, 
1827,” ‘‘Lines on James II. of Scotland, at Flodden,” ‘ Three Scotch 
Beauties—Jemima, Rose, and Elinore ;” song, “’Tis now the Hour; 

song, “ When Love first came to Earth ;” song, “ My Mind to me a 
Kingdom is;” song, “O Cherub Content!” “ riars of Dijon, 

“ The Spanish Patriot’s Song,” have been printed in publications of the 
time but do not figure in his collected works, and were all written before 
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1880. He ap to think that what he himself sanctioned would 
alone for his own to posterity. Alas! how contrary to experience 
and, therefore, how se. to against its fruits, lest strange and 
unworthy children should be fathered upon honest men ! 

There cannot be any thing more of note that escaped my researches 
in 1828, with Pringle’s assistance, unless there are boyish verses scattered 
among juvenilé friendships, some, perhaps, utterly forgotten. The fol- 
lowing lines, purporting to be written ‘in honour of the old Scotch 
legion, which returned with many blind from Egypt,” has been given to 
me as a production of Campbell’s, since his decease. It must have been 
written, in that case, subsequent to the “ Pleasures of Hope,” and before 
all his other more celebrated works. I can form no idea of its authen- 
ticity. If the lines are Campbell’s, they give little promise of the re- 
splendency that burst forth subsequently in his glorious and immortal 
odes. The author of “ Hohenlinden” is not visible in a single line. On 
the other hand it must be remembered how unequal the poet was in his 
compositions, and further, what is enough to tame any poet, except Moore, 
who measures his ground accordingly, they purport to have been written 
for music in place of music for them. Among modern musicians, “ Ho- 
henlinden,” that would have excited the old composers, would, to quote 
Byron, “ prove a Mont St. Jean” to modern musicians, from its lack of 
that namby pambyism which makes a merit of giving up melody and mean- 
ing to be sacrificed to difficult digital execution. Doubting still of their 
authenticity, I give them as they werereceived. If Campbell’s, these must 
have been written about 1801. The reader must judge for himself :— 


Sons of chiefs, renown’d in story, Eager for the torrid regions, 
Ye whose fame is heard afar, See Britannia mew oe the main ! 
Ye who rush’d to death or glory, Ye whose sons of old opposing, 
Welcome from the toils of war, Check’d the haughty Roman band, 
When from conquest late assembling, | In the shock of battle closing, 
Madly arm’d the frantic Gaul, Freed the Caledonian land : 
Europe for her empire trembling, You, our guardian genius naming, 
Doubted where the storm might fall;| To the toils of combat bred, 
Briton from her sea-girt station, Chase to hurl her vengeance flaming 
Guarded by her native oak, On the foe’s devoted head ! 
Heard the threat with indignation, Methinks old Ossian, from his station, 
Well prepared to meet the stroke. On the skirts of yonder cloud, 
But the foe, her thunder fearing, Eyes his race with exultation : 
Fled her naval arm before, Hark ! the hero speaks aloud— 
And far distant widely steering, “Sons of chiefs renown’d in story, 
Seized the famed Egyptian shore. Ye whose fame is heard afar, 
There in vain his boasted legions Ye who rush’d to death or glory, 
Vow’'d to keep the wide domain ; Welcome from the toils of war !” 





The inclination for poetical composition came upon Campbell only at 
rare intervals, rent we much upon the direction of his mind to 
analogous subjects. He was never, like Byron, in the habit of re 
poetry perpetually before him, nor of composing verses in his mind, at 
all times, in bed and up, “in and out of the bath,” as the noble poet 
states was his case. I always imagined there must be an exciting cause 
when he wrote, a vagrant fancy that broke in upon his peculiar mind, and 
drew him towards poetical compositions, since his studies for so many 
years were continually directed to different subjects, most of them the 
reverse of poetical ones. He was a true poet, and yet did not make an 
idol of poetry; go when I would into his study I found metaphysics, 
German criticism, or history before him. He loved to plunge into 
speculative reading, and he would oftener talk of Dugald Stewart than 
of any of his magery 0 poets, save Burns, which was singular when the 
studied character of his own verse is considered. 
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JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO DAHOMEY; OR, THE SNAKE 
COUNTRY. 


By Arcuiatp R. Rincwar, M.B., Mepicau Starr, Goup Coasr. 


AUTHOR OF “LETTERS FROM HONG-KONG, MACAO,” &c. 
(CONCLUDING PaRT.) 


Abomey, Capital of Dahomey—Skull Ornaments—Royal Procession—The Female 
Body-Guard—Private Audience—Treaty of Amity and Commerce—aAbolition 
of the Slave-Trade—Presents to the Embassy—Return to the Coast—Manu- 
facture of Palm Oil—Capture of a Slaver by the Hound—Conclusion. 


Arter a bath and breakfast, Mr. Freeman and I started off in our ham- 
mocks to take a survey of the town, which is very extensive, and in gene- 
ral aspect similar to, but a little superior to, Canna. We were carried to 
five heaps of large stones, erected as a trophy of the king’s victory over a 
small state, the chiefs of which had made objections to Mr. Duncan's 

ing through their country, on his way to the Kong Mountains—and 

thereby so enraged the ig that, first laying waste their lands, he 
carried off all the inhabitants, loading them with the stones that compose 
these trophies, which are of the same number (five) as some lofty hills in 
the conquered and desolated state. 

Shortly after leaving these mementos of despotic power and barbaric 
vengeance, we arrived at the city wall, and descending from our ham- 
mocks, walked through a gateway (and here, too, was a separate entrance 
for the king), on side of which, a skull was let into the wall about 
four feet from the ground, and formed a very savage kind of basso-relievo. 
A causeway, like the one over which we had come into the town, con- 
ducted us across the moat into a large market-place filled with buyers and 
sellers, Facing us, at a distance of a couple of hundred yards, was the 
lofty wall of the Kumassoo Palace. We were conducted round this, and 
passing several entrances like those we had already seen, came to the grand 
one, which is joined to a | single storied house, built in the form of a 
right angle, and whitewashed. I was much amused at the construction of 
the windows—a framework, containing four panes of glass, was fastened 
on the outside of every shutter, and as the shutters opened outwards, the 
only advantage to be derived from the glass, was that of mere ornament, 
for it could not be of the slightest possible use in the way of lighting the 
interior. 

On our way home, after re-entering the town, we through a 
noble-sized square before the Adangerakadie Palace, which was built very 
much like that of Kumassoo, but presented one new feature, in the 
top of the wall surrounding it being covered with skulls fastened to iron 
stakes ranged along about ten yards apart. Some of the iron stakes were 
bare, their skulls having been destroyed by the effects of time and 
weather ; many skulls were in a very dilapidated state, but others were 


grinning away in full force, and formed appropriate resting-places for 
vultures, many of which were very tranquilly perched on them, waiting 
until they could ssent some food. 

In the afternoon, his excellency visited, by invitation, the palaces but 
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we saw nothing to interest much, as we were not admitted beyond 
first court, in which a table was spread with liqueurs, &c. Several of 
female warriors paid their respects to the governor, and our people were 
ted with a tity of food and some excellent water, which, 
Gy the way; I care to for our own use, having seen a 
near @ house filled with natives bathing, and surrounded by women filli 
their water-pots. In the court-yard of the Adangerakadie Palace, we 
saw a great many Moorish-looking stirrup irons, the spoils, probably, 
gome battle with a Moorish nation of the interior. ile at dinner we 
were informed that the king would enter Abomey to-morrow, and give 
us our final audience—a tornado came on soon afterwards, and the ham- 
mock-men, having taken off their waist-cloths, enjoyed a shower-bath 
al fresco. 

Sunday, April 4.—At eleven o'clock this morning, we were told that 
the king was close to the town with a grand procession, and that a 
from which we could see all had been prepared for us: we according! 
got into our hammocks, and in a few minutes reached the spot, which 
commanded a view of the path leading to the gate, through which the 
king would make his entry. Our chairs were placed under a tree a few 
feet from the road, and besides the shade of the tree, we had the further 
protection of three large umbrellas ; a table, with wines, &c., was, I need 
scarcely now tell the reader, before us; and the band stationed on our 
right hand was playing lively airs to the t satisfaction of our ham- 
mock-men and other natives squatted on the ground behind us. 

After waiting an hour, — which time a continued stream of the 
king’s wives passed, carrying baskets, &c., and jingling little bells, his 
excellency became impatient at the non-appearance of the procession, 
and we returned home, with orders to the interpreter to let us know when 
the procession was really nearly approached. Before half-an-hour had 
elapsed, we again took up our station under the tree just as the head of 
the procession showed itself—and very gay it was, with banners flying, 
umbrellas waving, and people shouting. Caboeire after caboeire 
us, each attended with his soldiers, and people carrying his stool, umbrella, 
&c., and as every caboeire came up to where we were seated, he made his 
salutations—the soldiers always treated us to firing and capering, but the 
chiefs varied their compliments ; one would only stop and bow; another 
would astonish us with a small dance and then bow; one powerfully- 
built chief danced away in great style, and dise several muskets 
he received from the hands of his attendants; but Mowyie seemed 
determined to do us most honour ; he got off a pony he was riding, and 
danced for some minutes amidst the firing and ious of his soldiers, he 
then came up to the table, shook hands with us, drank a tumbler of 
champagne, and recommenced his dancing, which was exceedingly ludi- 
crous. When he had tired himself out, he ordered his soldiers to go on 
in the procession, and seated himself on his stool at the table. After 
about forty caboeires had passed, a column of soldiers made its appear- 
ance, and approaching to within eighty yards, deployed into an irregular 
line, which advanced, keeping up an irregular fire, and halted about ten 
yards from us ; the gallant soldiers, who, I dare say, numbered at least 
two thousand, then went through the manceuvres of a sham fight, ad- 
vancing, firing, and retreating, with that peculiar crouching movement 
80 characteristic of savage warfare ; the officers all the time hurrying 
about, pushing and abusing the men right and left. They kept up a con- 
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stant fire for twenty minutes, and it was with ay: a we at length 
saw the commanders come up in a body, make their salutations, and 
march off at the head of their noisy troops. 

Two or three more caboeires passed by, and a party of five or six 
Moors, who were exceedingly astonished and delighted when I replied, 
“ Aleikoum Salaam,” to their salutation of “ Salaam Aleikoum,” or 
“¢ Peace be with you.” 

A few minutes elapsed before the female body-guard, four thousand 
strong, came up in precisely the same manner as the men had done ; they 
deployed into line, advanced with an independent and well-sustained fire, 
and repeated the manceuvres of the sham-fight ; they made a better ap- 

nce, both in dress and discipline, than the men, and seemed to 
eartily enjoy the fun ; but although the interest naturally excited by the 
novel sight of women trained for war somewhat relieved the fatigue 
caused by the length and tediousness of the procession, we were becoming 
exceedingly anxious for the termination of the whole affair. Notwith- 
standing our impatience, a considerable time elapsed before the lady- 
chiefs followed the example of their male colleagues, and marched off to 
make way for the king, who descended from a small English carriage, 
drawn by women and surrounded with umbrellas, and was led by his ex- 
cellency to his chair, the band at the same time playing “ God save the 
Queen.” 

The king carried the governor’s sword in his hand, and had made the 
addition of a satin waistcoat to his usual dress ; he drank a glass of cham- 
pagne : asked the governor how he liked Abomey, &c., to which of course 
suitable answers were made, and settled himself comfortably in his chair. 

The female guard then formed a semicircle in front of us, and several 
of the women began to dance to the music of their own band, among the 
instruments of which, a large drum hollowed out of the trunk of a tree, 
four feet high, was very conspicuous, by being ornamented with two 
circlets of the skulls of persons who had insulted the king. In the dances 
there was much gesticulation, such as throwing the musket-on the ground, 
drawing the sword, waving the battle-axe, and violent leaps, but I could 
not trace any particular figure ; sometimes one woman only would dance, 
sometimes t or four, and occasionally more than a dozen would rush 
from their ranks. 

At the conclusion of the dancing, which the king had regarded with 
intense interest, the women sang a song with much energy, one part was 
interpreted to us; the women drew their swords, showed their clear blades 
to the king, and begged that he would send them to war, so that they 
might bring their swords encrusted with the blood of their enemies, and 
gain honour for their monarch. 

The greater number of these Amazons were exceedingly poet formed, 
and the king seems to take as much pride in his female guards as Frederick 
of Prussia did in his grenadiers ; he told us that he had sent four thou- 
sand to battle a few days ago, and — they would return with plenty 
of captives. The women concluded their song with a gesture, meant, 
I presume, to show their contempt of an enemy. The king called for 
two or three musketoons, and showed them to the governor, at the same 
time telling him that he should like to have some more ; they look for- 
midable, and make a tremendous report—points of great importance 
with all negroes. 

As the day was now greatly advanced, so much so that there was no 
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chance of an audience, the governor requested the king to give him an 
early one to-morrow, as he was very desirous to return to the coast. The 
king appointed ten o'clock as the hour at which he would be ready to 
receive us, and after a little more chat, returned to his carriage, and was 
dregged away amid the shouts of his subjects. 

e then wished to get into our hammocks and go home at once, but 
Mowyie and other caboeires wanted us to allow a lot of the female so!ciers, 
who had not yet come up, to go in advance; as this would have detained 
us some time longer, and we were already worn out, and therefore by no 
means in the humour to give way to any nonsense, we positively declined 
waiting a single moment ; and as the hammock-men hesitated to carry us 
contrary to the orders of the caboeires, we, to avoid further dispute, walt 
the short distance to our house. 

Monday, April 5.—We breakfasted early, and had every thing ready 
ked up to start immediately after our interview with the king. At 
falf-past nine, messengers came to conduct us to the palace, but by this 
time we had gained a little insight into the manners and customs of the 
natives, and, instead of going ourselves, sent one of our people to wait 
before the entrance-gate, and send us word when it was really open. In 
about half-an-hour news came that the gate was open, upon which we at 
once proceeded to the Adangerakadie Palace, and were immediately ad- 
mitted into the first court, and turning to the left passed from it into a 
small court at the foot of the stairs leading to the state-apartments. Here 
we found Mowyie and Caboda waiting for us, and sat down on our own 
chairs (which we always carried with us @ la mode of the caboeires’ stools) 
for a few minutes, until it was announced that the king was ready to re- 
ceive us. The two caboeires led the way, frequently caliing out some 
word signifying “ May we come ?” * May we come ?” and we followed 
them up a flight of steep, irregular, mud steps, into a large unfurnished 
room (the ante-room), beyond which was another, in which the king re- 
ceived us with his usual kindness. The reception-room also was un- 
furnished, with the exception of the chairs and tables brought in for the 
occasion, and it was rather dark, as the shutters of only one of the 
windows were open, and the arrangement of glass that I noticed the other 
day interfered a little with the passage of light through the other win- 
dows—however, the room, although dark, was cool, and that was a matter 
of some consequence. 
The king was seated in a very beautiful easy chair, the gift of some 
European merchant, and was attended by the same persons as at the pri- 
vate audience at Canna. After a few compliments upon his entry o 
yesterday, his excellency, beginning as before, with the treaty of amity 
and commerce, asked the king if he had well considered the matter, and 
was willing to put his signature to that treaty. The king answered that 
he was quite willing to do so, for he had been es or for the renewal 
of intercourse with England, and particularly wished the re-occupation of 
the fort at Whydah by the British. He further expressed himself to be 
very favourably impressed with the character of the English, and con- 
cluded by saying, that he would first send a letter to the queen and then 
sign the treaty. In compliance with his request, I sat down on the 
Opposite side of the table and wrote to his dictation ; as each sentence 
was interpreted, I wrote it down in the words of the interpreter, and 
Dec.—vou, LXXXI. NO. CCCXXIV. 25 
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A long discussion, during which a favourite gesture of the king was, 
while speaking, to extend his arm to the utmost and then draw his middle 
finger over the table towards him, now took place, and it was at length 
determined that the king should give a decided answer at the next an- 
nual custom to the governor, or some other properly authorised person, 

This important matter settled, we began to chat upon various subjects 
(laugh palaver, our interpreters called it), while the presents were being 
brought in and ranged in order at one end of the room. When all was 
ready, silence was proclaimed, and Mowyie, on his knees, named with a 
loud voice the different things allotted to each person. 

The presents were distributed as follow:-— - . 

To her Majesty the Queen were given two large rolls of country 
cloth, two oils and four men, brought from the country that had o 

sed Mr. Duncan’s progress, and now sent to the Queen as a proof of t 

ing of Dahomey’s interest in the welfare of Englishmen. 

To his Excellency, the Lieutenant-governor, were given one girl, one 
Jarge roll of cloth, one case of liqueurs, and twenty heads* of cowries. 

To Mr. Freeman—One girl, a smaller roll of cloth, a case of rum, and 
tens heads of cowries. 

To myself—The same as to Mr. Freeman. 

To the band—Five heads of cowries. 

To our head servant—Three heads of cowries. 

And various minor presents to the other servants. 

After having thanked the king, each as his gift was announced, we 
rose to depart, and the king, as usual, accompanied the governor ; in the 
small court-yard, the king uncovered and showed us a native model of a 
hill fort that had been captured by his women; the fort, judging from 
the model, which, although rude, was, I dare say, tolerably correct, 
seemed to have been well defended 3 rn the enemies that captured it, 
and the king was evidently proud of the event, and ‘entered very fully 
into the details, explaining where the women broke down the wall, and 
how the besieged rolled large stones down the hill upon them. After 
having expressed our admiration of the prowess of his guards, we went to 
our hammocks, and the king, giving the governor a battle-axe made by 





* A head of cowries is equal to a dollar. The cowries are neatly bored and 
ene Se Oe king’s women, who retain one cowry out of the forty that should 

on ad? opp payment oe ea gs hr mt mane 
unfrequently happens more than one cowry is deficient. 
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his own blacksmiths, shook hands. very heartily with us, and bade us 
farewell, his last words, as he turned away, being “ Docoo, Docoo.” 

As it was half-past one when we got Sedna on epecien we deter- 
mined upon getting dinner at once, and so have done with it—our pre- 
gents were soon brought, and among them the little girls, who, although 
they seemed pretty indifferent as to what might happen, brightened up a 

deal on being told that they would be taken good care of ; we put 
under the charge of our interpreter’s wife, an amiable and pretty 
woman. 

Soon after two we started on our homeward jourtey, with a blazi 
over-head, and just as the governor and I, who were in advance be 
the rest of our party, reached Canna, we were overtaken by a terrible 
squall of wind and rain, that nearly capsized our hammock-men, and 
wetted us a good deal before we manage to get under the shelter of 
a large market-shed. When the squall had blown dover, we pushed on to 
our old quarters, meeting with proofs of the violence of storm in 
trees torn up by the roots, &c., and nothing could be imagined more 
desolate than Mowyie’s house, the roof was nearly all blown off, and the 
court-yards were filled with water; to complete our annoyance, some ducks 
were paddling about in an ecstasy of delight, caused by the very rain 
that annoyed us. In a few minutes some of our people came up quite 
dry, and we then found out that the thunder-storm had been confined 
within very narrow limits. 

We remained at Canna for more than an hour, and were particularly 
struck with its desolate appearance ; I en that the entire population 
had gone to Abomey at the same time with the king—one thing I know 
for certain, viz., that every caboeire has a house both at Abomiey and at 
Canna, and which leads me to strongly suspect that both towns are inha- 
bited by one population, which migrates from one to the other. 

It being past five when we left Canna, it was quite dark when we 

Hayah, where we found the house we had occupied on our way 
up, full of people ; however, they were soon got rid of, and the house- 


“master and his wife came to pay their respects. Before going to bed, 


Mr. Freeman and I went round the court-yards with a lantern to see that 
all our people had assembled, and we were a good deal amused at the 
t filled the place. 

Tuesday, April 6.—We took advantage of a fine moon, and rising at 
two o'clock, were fairly en route at three. The coolness of the morning 
was delicious, and the hammock-men stepped out rapidly, so that we 
arrived at the Marsh before daylight,-and as the moonbeams through the 
trees did not give sufficient light for the men to carry us safely over such 
arough path as leads through it, we walked two or three miles until 
broad daylight enabled us to get into our hammocks again. The mon- 
keys were very noisy, and a heavy fog ane tothe ground. We reached 
Apah before eight, and after breakfast and a couple of hours’ rest went 
on to Eaire, where we also rested an hour, and were sent some water by 
the king’s wives residing there. We reached our former sleeping place at 
Aladdah at five o’clock, and on the road to it found the perfume of the 

ysuckles, &c., more delicious than ever, owing to some heavy rain 
that fell a day or two ago. While sitting under the orange-tree outside 
our gate, waiting for the arrival ~ our luggage, a number of fetish 
25 
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“women, gaily dressed, with queer kinds of fillets round their h 
and evidently jee Raden came up to pay their respects oa 
however, they did not meet with any encouragement in the 


thao of rm, they soon went off again. 

ednesday, April 7.—We started at the same time as yesterday, but 
the morning was yno means agreeable; it was dark and cloudy, and we 
had two or three showers, and a dense heavy exhalation of unpleasant 
taste and smell filled the mouth and lungs, so that when we arrived as 
day was breaking at Toree, I, contrary to my general custom, smoked a 
cigar. When breakfast was nearly ready, a threatening cloud drove us 
from the market-place to a house De Souza possesses on the outskirts of 
the village. After a substantial breakfast of preserved turtle-soup and 
ale, we made our last start, and arrived at the English fort at Whydah 
between ten and eleven—not at all sorry that our journey ‘in the interior 
was completed. In the course of the day, all the bearers came in with 
their sasha and notwithstanding the number of people we had employed, 
and the many opportunities they had of pilfering from us, we did not lose 
an article of even the smallest value. 

Thursday, April 8.—We called upon De Souza and found him much 
better, and able to receive us in his grand apartments, which are the 
model after which the state suite of rooms at Abomey are built. Dur- 
ing our visit, we heard some intelligence from a Portuguese who chanced 
to call in, that considerably disarranged’ our~plans. It had been the 
governor's intention to have gone to Badagry, a large and important 
town about fifty miles to the leeward of Whydah, and the place from 
which the Landers penetrated into the interior ; and he had accordingly, 
in writing to the senior naval officer on the station for a man-of-war to 
take us back to Cape Coast, named the 16th as the day on which we 
should be ready to embark ; but we now, for the first time, learned that 
owing to a bar of three or four miles broad across the lake, we could not 
use Mr. Hutton’s travelling canoe, and should be obliged to travel in 
small inconvenient ones, without any protection from the weather. As 
the rainy season had already set in, his excellency determined upon 
giving up the journey to Badagry, and to wait in the factory with what 

atience we might, for the arrival of the man-of-war. Mr, Freeman, 
whose duty called him to Badagry to inspect the schools, &c., established 
there, started on Friday morning, leaving both the governor and myself 


a little unwell. 
On the Wednesday following, Mr. Roberts took us to a palm-oil ma- 


nufactory about three miles from the fort. We travelled through s 
pretty open country for a mile, and then the remainder of the way led 
through a palm-tree plantation, which is, I believe, of some miles in extent, 
and filled with trees in all stages of growth, from the plant just shooting 
above the ground to the apes and lofty palm. We were very civilly re- 
ceived, and shown the whole proceedings by the proprietor’s son. 

The fruit consists of a nut about the size of a marble enclosed in a shell, 
and surrounded by a reddish-coloured pulp; both pulp and nut contain 
oil, which is extracted from them by two different processes. The oil 
from the pulp is extracted as follows :—the whole fruit, pulp, and nuts, 
is boiled, bak then trodden under foot by men, in a place built for the 

; the one we ins was built of mud, or euish, as it is called, 


urpose 
ft was about twelve feet long, six broad, and about two and a half high; 
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a layer of the boiled mess, about four inches thick, was laid on the floor, 
and then as many men as could stand abreast, each with a long pole in 
his hands to steady him, began to trample, striking principally with their 
heels, and keeping time to the measured cadence of a song by a kind of 
overseer, who stood outside and re their ‘movements. When the 
mass is sufficiently trodden, water is poured in, the oil skimmed off its 
surface, and boiled and reboiled to the requisite purity. In extracting 
the oil from the nuts, the shells are broken, and the nuts subjected to a 
heavy pressure. 

_ Under a tree near the oil press, two negroes, chained together by the 
neck, were quietly looking on ; they seemed very happy, and grinned with 
delight when I shook my fist at the scoundrels, who were, no doubt, 
punished for some villany or the other. 

One morning, during our stay at Whydah, two or three Fantee men 
came to the governor, and told him a long story, saying that they were a 
deputation from forty-two Elmina men, who had been hired by a Portu- 
guese vessel, and when chased by a man-of-war, the captain of the Por- 
tuguese ship made them get into their canoes and shift for themselves ; 
on landing near Porto Novo they were taken prisoners and carried to 
Abomey, but the king sent them back to the coast, and they were now in 
De Souza’s possession, and earnestly wished to return to their home. 
The governor asked them if they had the passes that are given to all 
negroes engaged on board honest vessels; they said “No.” “And 
why not?” “ They did not ask the governor of Elmina, because the 
knew he would not have given them any.” The ruffians had engaged (a 
not uncommon practice) to assist in Sadie the vessel with slaves, and 
had been caught themselves. The governor told them they were very 
properly served, and that all he would do for them would be to mention 
their case to the Dutch governor, and he furthermore told them, that 
if they had been Cape Coast people, he would have soundly flogged 


: them. 


Mr. Freeman returned from Badagry on Wednesday evening, and on 
the following day we went to the outskirts of the town to see an enormous 
cotton-tree. There was an encampment near it of men who had just 
returned from war, and did not dare to disperse to their homes until the 
permission of the king was given. 

On Friday the 16th, while we were anxiously looking out for a man- 
of-war, we ~ Ra at two boats in the offing, and immediately sent off a 
letter inquiring whether any vessel was coming. The answer was, that 
the boats belonged the her majesty’s ship Hound, which would arrive the 
day, or Sunday, for the purpose of taking his excellency and suite to 

pe Coast. 

Saturday and Sunday passed without any sign of the Hound, and on 
Monday morning, between the hours of four and five o'clock, Whydah 
was visited by the most terrific thunder-storm that either the governor or 
myself ever witnessed. The most vivid flashes of forked lightning, instantly 
followed by deafening and crushing claps of thunder, followed each other 
with scarcely any interruption for nearly an hour, during which time 
there was not a breath of air, nor drop of rain, and I confess I was 
heartily glad when the storm passed away in heavy torrents of rain. 

On Wednesday the 21st, the Hound at last anchored in the Roads, 
and fired a gun to attract our attention, which, however, was sufficiently 
alert. We immediately sent off all our luggage and attendants, and 
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afterwards went off ourselves Criapie eee met that half filled the 
canoe with water. On ing the deck of the Hound, I was much 
gratified in meeting an old acquaintance in the first lieutenant. 

All the officers and crew were full of a capture they had made ten or 
twelve days before; after a seven hours’ most exciting chase during a tor- 
nado, had taken a celebrated slave felucca—the one our friend, 
the t-captain, said had a yard four hundred and eighty-two feet 
long—actual measurement proved its length to be one hundred and eight 
feet, with Pi oe i or ectread wy foorenie il, which was 

uite enough. I very much not havi on board to enjo 
fun, the more particularly as the fun would potetii-quaiiable, en 
I should have shared in the prize-money. 

The commander of the slaver was described to be a very gentleman! 
man ; he had been, and, perhaps, was still, a lieutenant m the Spanish 
navy. He gave a good deal of information about the profits derived from 
a happy voyage, of which the captured felucca had made four. A slave, 
as | was myself told at the place, is valued at fifteen dollars at Abomey ; 
by the time he reaches the coast, he is worth five or six more, which, 

ded to sixteen dollars given to the agent for every slave that is shipped, 
makes thirty-six or seven dollars for a slave, who, when safely landed at 
the Brazils after a four or five weeks’ is sold for three hundred 
and fifty. Now a little calculation shows the enormous profit that must 
accrue from the safe transit of a cargo of five hundred slaves. It is asto- 
nishing the rapidity with which the shipment of slaves takes place, two 
or three hours are quite sufficient to load a vessel. 

Captain Wood, and the officers of the Hound, were exceedingly kind 
and attentive, and we had a very agreeable voyage, with the exception of 
a tornado, which, coming on in an unusual manner between eight and nine 
on Saturday evening, blew the sails out of the ship, and was within an ace 
of capsizing her. On Monday morning, the 26th of April, we came to 
anchor in Cape Coast Roads, after an absence of six weeks, save one day; 
and here I conclude my journal, which has been hastily written, and can 
lay claim to the sole merit of being a faithful record of what I saw during 
my journey to Dahomey. 


The Castle, Cape Coast, May, 1847. 








AUTUMN. 
BY WILLIAM BRAILSFORD, ESQ. 


Ir ever comes like this—the yellow leaf, 

The death of Summer, and the fading year ; 
As gladness wanes upon the touch of grief, 

Or childhood trembles at the silent tear. 

Yet something of the beautiful is here, 

This calm clear morn, these golden-tinted trees, 
These forest-paths, the balmy laden breeze, 
The wood’s old monarch crown’d with branches sere ; 
And highest sense of beauty is to know, 

That this decay and gloom will pass away ; 

That Spring again will bid the valleys glow, - 

And feel the influence of each genial ray. 

Thus Man doth droop and die—but there will come 
A summons for new Summers from the tomb. 
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A GRAYBEARD’S GOSSIP ABOUT HIS LITERARY 


ACQUAINTANCE, 
No, X. 
Forsan et hec olim meminisse juvabit. 
John Scott, Editor of The C ton oe Notice of his Works. His Im- 


putations upon Blackwood's } to his receiving a Challenge, of which 
the Particulars are detailed—The Combatants 


t by Moonlight, and Scott 
is mortally wounded—Barnes, Editor of The Tenes Weaenanen, his Night 


Bivouac in the Snow on Sydenham Common—His Preparations for writing Lite- 
rary Essays in Early Life—Barron Field—His successful Emendation of a Pas- 
sage in Shakspeare—Accompanies the Writer to the Lakes—Mr. Wordsworth— 
Southey and his Mode of Living at Keswick—his Mental Alienation. 


‘*¢ Memory,” says Fuller, “is like a purse ; if it be over-full, that it 
cannot shut, all will drop out of it. Marshal thy notions into a hand- 
some method. One will carry twice more weight trussed and packed up 
in bundles, than when it lies untowardly flapping and hanging about his 
shoulders.” Be this my excuse for the methodical manner in which I fol- 
low out the parties enumerated on the muster-roll of the visitants to Sy- 
denham. Next upon the record stands a name to which I can never refer 
without a heartfelt pang—that of poor John Scott! For those who have 
lived out Nature's allotted lease, and who, by extending their term, only 
become subject to a heavy claim for dilapidations ; for him whom infirmi- 
ties have reduced to. a mere pabulum Acherontis, “ his withered fist still 
knocking at death’s door,” | mourn with a due resignation when they fall 
in ripeness from the tree of life ; rather grateful to Heaven that they were 
not sooner snatched away, than vainly murmuring that they were no longer 
spared. But to the memory of John Scott, whom in the prime of man- 
hood, and the rich blossoming of his yet undeveloped fame, subita rapuit 
mors et violenta Parca; who fell in that most barbarous relic of the 
darkest ages—a duel, what bosom will refuse the tribute of a deep and 
enduring regret, rendered the more poignant by the knowledge that his 
premature and cruel death was altogether unnecessary ? In the wide circle 
Pc literary friends, I know not that I could mention one whose society I 

more uniformly welcome. He did not set himself up for a wag or 
jester, or a t fellow, but he was something much better—he was. 
invariably pleasing. In manner, A deportment, mind, he was a 
perfect gentleman. Though cheerfully ready to chat the frivolities 
of the day, he abounded in solid information, which he communicated 
with an easy, lucid, and unpremeditated eloquence. 

Scott came from Aberdeen, having received his education, if I mistake 
not, at the Marischal College of that town. His earliest connexion with 
the periodical press, was the editorship of The Stamford News. In 
1813, he filled the same situation in Drakard’s Newspaper, a Weekly 
Political and Literary Journal, which, in the following year, changed its 
mame to The Champion. In this journal, the principal writers were, 
the editor, John Hamilton Reynolds, Horace Smith, and T. Barnes, (sub- 

tly editor of Zhe Times,) of whom, and of his admirable con- 
ibutions, I shall speak more fully in the present paper. The writer of 
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these notices purchased a share of The Champion, which brought him 
into closer communion with the editor ; but it did not ea ome 
ing concern, and, in 1816, the whole was sold to Mr. J. Clayton Jen. 
nings, who had been Fiscal at Demerara and ap ee in which capacity 
he considered himself to have been aggrieved by the tyrants of Downing- 
street; and wanting some weapon wherewith he might blow the forei 
secretary to atoms, he purchased The Champion for the accomplish- 
ment of his benevolent purpose. His long and heavy charges eventually 
caused the instrument to explode, dismally shattering its owner's purse, 
and leaving the foreign secretary undemolished ! 

While Scott was still editor of this paper, he published ‘A Viait to 
Paris in 1814,” and “ Paris Revisited in 1815,”” works whieh, from the 
intense interest and masterly treatment of the subject, proved eminently 
successful. In 1817, appeared “ The House of Mourning,” by John 
Scott ; a beautiful and pathetic poem, commemorating the death of a 
beloved child, and dedicated to a friend equally eminent for his professional 
skill and the kindness of his heart—Dr. Darling. As it is little known, 
our readers will not object to the following short extract, describing the 
approach of death, as felt by the parents, when sitting at midnight beside 
the bed of their expiring child. 

“ At last it came,—and something told its coming ! 
As midnight drew, we heard or felt a humming, 
As if on muffled wheels approach’d a Power 
That could dismay our souls, and blot the hour! 
We knew a fatal ce in the room, 
And knew that it was come to take our boy ; 
From shadowy wings there seem’d to spread a gloom 
To make existence pant, and smother joy: 
A freezing instinct told us Death was near ; 
Our hearts shriek’d inwardly in mortal fear ; 
Yet we were mute,—and on the sufferer’s bed 
We threw ourselves, and held his breathing head ;— 
Held him, as one who drowns holds to the sand, 
That crumbles as he clings, and falls about his hand.” 


This poem was written in Paris, Scott being at that time on his way to 
Italy, respecting which country he had engaged to furnish a volume of 
travels for the eminent publishing firm of Longman and Co. He pro- 
ceeded, I believe, as far as Naples, and remained several months abroad, 
but from some unexplained cause the travels never appeared ; a circum- 
stance much to be regretted, for it may safely be predicated that they 
would have been “wide as the poles asunder,” from those of Sir John 
Carr, whereof we quoted a specimen in a former paper. In January, 
1820, he started the London Magazine, “a work intended to combine 
the principles of sound philosophy in questions of taste, morals, and po- 
litics, with the entertaimment and miscellaneous -information expected 
from a public journal ;” which object was fully and faithfully carried out, 
notwithstanding the proverbial frangibility of prospectus pledges. In the 
number for November of that year, the editor wrote a long and elaborate 
article, entitled “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” beginning with the following 


a a 

“With a strong conviction that what we are about to do, ought to be 
done—that, in fact, it is discreditable to the character of the literary cen- 
sorship of the country, that it has remained so long undone—we, never- 
theless, take the instrument of justice in our hands with considerable 











reluctance, and (unaffectedly we say it) with a regret, caused rather by a 
sense of the heaviness of the offences we are about to chastise, than any 
notion of difficulty or danger attending, in this instance, the task of re- 
tribution.” ! 

__ © ‘The serious and heavy charges brought forward, sustained as they a 
peared to be b confirmatory evden, afforded 4 justifiable Bs Po for 
the vigour and severity of the style employed ; but the accuser seems to 
have travelled out of the record, as defined by his title, when, after a glow- 


ing and exalted eulogium on Sir Walter Scott, he expresses his regret — 


that one of his works should have formed the archetype, at least in title, 
to a production by another writer, of which latter publication he then 
speaks in terms which I shall not repeat, for in these papers I am most 
anxious to avoid every thing that might give offence to a single individual 
who may come under my cursory notice. Reference, however, having 
been made to Sir Walter Scott, I may state, en passant, that in a letter 
written to myself, and which | shall = to the public, when I come to 

of that great and good man, he expresses his disapprobation of 
what he extenuatingly terms “the horse play” of the writers in Black- 
‘wood. Ina still longer, still more vigorous, and still more home-thrust- 
ing article, entitled ‘The Mohock Magazine,” John Scott renewed his 
onslaught upon Blackwood in his December number; and the coming 
year was destined to afford painful evidence that his blows had been too 
well directed, and had created too great and too wide a sensation, to 
allow them to be either parried or passed over. 

At a late hour of the night, my friend Scott, after surprising me by a 
visit at my then residence in the neighbourhood of London, startled me 
infinitely more by its object when he inquired whether I would become 
his second should he be implicated in a duel, arising from his articles im- 

ugning the conduct and character of Blackwood! 8s Magazine. I told 
fim that I was one of the very last persons to whom he should have pre- 
ferred such a request: first, because I despised the practice of duelling 
for its gross folly, while I abhorred it for its wickedness ; secondly, because 
I was utterly ignorant of all the forms, punctilios, and practical details 
necessary for the proper conduct of such affairs. That rival editors, in- 
stead jof confining thenutelies to their appropriate battle-field, their re- 
spective Magazines, should ‘‘change their pens for pistols, ink for blood,” 
appeared to me, as I frankly confessed, a species of Quixotism totally in- 
consistent with their calling; and I reminded my visitant of the general 
ridicule lavished upon Moore and Jeffrey, when they fought a duel in 
consequence of an obnoxious article in the Edinburgh Review. “ Your 
charges,” I continued, “are either false or true. If the former, you must 
instantly give the satisfaction required by publicly retracting all that you 
have erroneously asserted, and by making a full, frank, unequivocal apo- 
logy. If the latter, I ask you whether, as a rational being, you are 
warranted in incurring the chance of being murdered, or of murdering a 
fellow-creature, both of you husbands and fathers, because you have 
spoken the truth, such being at all times your duty, and a duty, moreover, 
which you have exercised upon the present occasion from a conscientious 
conviction, that by so doing you were consulting the best interests of 
moiety; and endeavouring to purify our literature, from a contaminating 
abuse.” : a 

“You appeal to me as a rational being,” was the reply, “ but in affairs 
of honour, am I not, in that capacity, placed out of coart ?”. 
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« Perhaps so, certainly so, in my opinion ; but if charges be 
on einen Ndlows, or sould ceutitiattaBeieed than 
Kamat ye Sepene geen out of court, and deprived of his right of 

Seott promised to weigh this question in his mind, as well as all m 
other ions to his goi out; and, sfter ‘a long capirersation, v., 
parted, not until I and distinctly expressed my 
opinions just recorded, and had as Spore noemennee Hanae 
@ party, under circumstances, to a hostile meeting, though I would 
eagerly render him my best services as « modiator with view oan ani 

adjustment of the affair. Eventually, the challenge was declined, 
upon grounds fully set forth by Scott, in a statement, which, from 
various notices of it, seere 2d to receive the sanction of public approbation. 

Most unfortunately, his adversary’s intended second publicly gave vent 
to some expressions which Scott considered intentionally offensive to his 
feelings ; and as he was naturally brave, and eager to show that in his 
recent conduct he had been governed by much higher motives than any 
considerations of personal hability, he rashly sent him an immediate 
challenge. So eager was he for the encounter—probably to prevent the 
intervention of. cooler-headed friends—that the combatants met on the 
same night, Friday, F 16, ahd fought by moonlight, when Scott 
received the wound of which he died, after a few days of great suffering. 
When I last called at Chalk Farm, where he was lying, sanguine hopes 
were entertained of his recovery, but unfavourable symptoms supervened, 
and the next intelligence | received was that of his death! In perform- 
ance of the Jast offices of friendship, I followed his body to its final 
resting-place in the vaults of St. Martin's Church, and joined a com- 
mittee, consisting of Sir James Mackintosh, Mr. Chantrey, Dr. Darling, 
and two or three others, to receive subscriptions from the public, “on 
behalf of the helpless family of a man of ability and virtue, who had 
only just reached the point where he had a near prospect of securing the 
comfort of those who were dear to him.” 

Not before this dreadful occurrence, | remember saying to Scott, 
“ How healthy and how happy you looked when I met you yesterday, 
riding with your wife!’ “ And well I might,” was his reply, “for I 
consider a man, when mounted on a good horse, and riding with such a 
wile as mine, to be as near to Heaven as the conditions of humanity will 
allow.” Oh! what a quick and awful contrast between the delighted 
equestrian and the dying duellist—between the happy wife and the 
heart: stricken widow ! 

Before I quit this painful subject, let me allude to the followmg para- 
graph in Mr. Cyrus Redding’s “ Memoir of Thomas Campbell.* 

“ Campbell to me that Hazlitt had been a means of irritating 
John Scott to such a degree, that it was one cause of his going out in the 
duel where he fell.” 

Campbell was too prone to believe whatever he might hear in dis- 
poe of Hazlitt, and in this instance I have reason to think that 

had been misinformed. 


My next brief notice will be devoted to Thomas Barnes, one of my 
literary acquaintance, whose name will probably be quite unknown to the 


* In the New Monthly Magazine for April, 1847, p. 427. 
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that, when his ments failed to make a hit, he betook himself to 
brickbats and bludgeons. Readers there are, who, when ing such 
ruffian sallies, will sapiently exclaim, “ What power, what strength, 
what command of Janguege !” but they might always witness similar 
Giaplays, and in a still higher perfection, by betaking themselves to 
Billingsgate. 

Initiation into the old Egyptian and Eleusinian mysteries, and even 
into the modern tomfoolery of Freemasonry, has been always understood 
to involve some peril to the probationer ; but few, I suspect, ever paid 
more dearly than did Barnes for his inauguration as a member of the 
Sydenham confraternity. At that time he was a man of intemperate 
habits, ever willing to pronounce Macbeth’s malediction Ie the 
wine-bibber who “ first cries hold—enough !” and loving to wind up the 
night with rummers of brandy-and-water, as exuberantly filled as if 


He still would have the liquor swim 
An inch or two above the brim. 


Thus had he ind one night, until a very late hour, when he bade 
us adieu, and retired, as we thought, to the village inn, where a bed had 
been engaged for him, our host’s cottage being quite full. Half an hour 
had elapsed, when a boy came from the hostelry, to inquire whether they 
were to sit up any longer for the gentleman, who had never made his 
pearance, and might not, me intend to do so, as such a heavy 
snow had fallen. Not less 2 than surprised at this intelligence, 
our kind-hearted host and his servant, each provided with a lantern, 
immediately sallied forth in search of our missing friend, and were 
fortunately enabled to track his footsteps past the inn, to a drift beneath 
a bush upon the open common, where they found him lying down, en- 
deavouring to pull the snow over his body, and indistinctly muttering, 
“I can't get the counterpane over me!—I can’t get the counterpane 
over me!” Sober as he had seemed when he quitted the co the 
cold night-air must have produced a sudden and complete intoxication, 
the result of which might have proved fatal, had he not been rescued in 
the nick of time from his i predicament. Dearly, however, as we 
have already ixtimated, did he pay for this most inauspicious first appear- 
ance at Spioshem. A frightful attack of rheumatism crippled him for 
several months, and as many years elapsed before he fully shook off the 
effects of this Bacchanalian divouac. 
Severe, however, as was the lesson, it did not correct his addiction to 
deep potations. While I was part proprietor of the Champion weekly 
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newspaper, he was engaged to write a series of critical essays on 
eam att age lire iilate stirs 
ture of “ SrrApa,” with whose “ Prolusiones” the scholastic reader will 
not be unfamiliar. The series embraced most of the eminent bards, 
living and dead, from Campbell and Rogers back to Milton, Shakspeare, 
and : but of the novelists the list was scanty, beginning and 
ending, if I mistake not, with Mrs. Opie and Miss Edgeworth. These 
papers displayed great acumen as well as a delicate taste; and though 
the writer, entertaining very decided opinions as to the merits of t 
different authors, expressed them with a correspondent frankness, his 
unfavourable verdicts were free from the rude dogmatism and scurrility 
that disgraced his angry ebullitions when he became “ the thunderer.” 
As these papers ‘excited a good deal of attention, and were deemed 
highly advantageous to the paper, it became a matter of importance to 
secure their regular appearance, an object not easily attained with a 
writer whose habits were rarely temperate and never methodical. After 
several complaints of his irregularity, he himself suggested a scheme by 
which we might be guaranteed against future disappointment ; and it 
proved perfectly successful, odin a it did not at first present a very 
mising appearance. Writing materialswere placed upon a table 
y his bed-side, together with some volumes of the author whom he was 
to review, for the purpose of quotations, for ke was already fully inbued 
with the characteristics, and conversant with the works of all our great 
writers. At his customary hour he retired to rest, sober or not, as the 
case might be, leaving ‘iheed to be called at four o'clock in the morning, 
when he arose with a bright, clear, and vigorous intellect, and, imme- 
diately applying himself to his task, achieved it with a completeness and 
rapidity that few could equal, and which none, perhaps, could have sur- 
assed. Be it recorded, to his infinite praise, that in later life he must 
ave totally conquered all the bad habits to which I have alluded, for 
rhaps there is no human occupation which requires more incessant in- 
ustry and rigorous temperance than that of editor of the Times. Even- 
tually he became one of the shareholders of that stupendous journal, and 
died, as I have heard, in the possession of a handsome fortune. If my 
memory fail me not, I first met him at a tenter-ground in Southwark, 
kept by a relation of Mr. Alsager, who subsequently became associated 
with him, as contributor of the city article to the Times, and whose 
melancholy end will be fresh in the recollection of my readers. 


With none of the Sydenham associates of my early life did I maintain 
so long and so intimate a friendship as with Barron Field, our intercourse 
re constant while he remained at the bar in England, and our corres- 
pondence being uninterrupted during the many years that he resided 
abroad in the exercise of his judicial functions. Honourable and upright 
in the discharge of his public duties, steadfast and cordial in his attach- 
ments, this kind-hearted and intelligent man occasionally impaired the 
effect of his many good qualities by a certain dogmatism, the natural 
result of his long residence among a colonial population, where his 
superiority both of rank and information, justified, and perhaps necessi- 
tated, some assumption of superiority, and some imperiousness of manner. 
In this instance, as in several others, I have noticed that a lengthened 
expatriation, tending to place a man in the position of a foreigner, not 
only leaves him in ignorance of much that has recently occupied public 
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attention, and so far disqualifies him for general conversation, but renders 
ansdnpietin, to, the di erent tone of social manners in exceed- 
y difficult, by engendering a colonial rusticity, if the may be 
wed, which does not easily harmonise with metropolitan urbanity. 


: y friend’s claims to be enrolled among my literary acquaintance were - 


not very extensive. He prepared and edited the ‘“ Memoirs of James 
Hardy Vaux,” a notorious London thief, whose adventures, related by 
himself, formed a very interesting, and by no means uninstructive, nar- 
rative. In the year 1825 were published, “Geographical Memoirs of 
New South Wales,” containing a valuable body of statistical and general 
information, part of which was supplied, and the whole edited by Barron 
Field. In 1843, he printed, for private distribution, a few pieces in 
verse, entitled, “ Spanish Sketches,” suggested by his travels in that 
country; and as truth is my friend, even more than Plato, I must confess 
my regret that he did not suppress them, for the gods had not made him 
poetical, his ear appearing to have been absolutely insensible to the 
requisite rhythm of verse. When I add that he was an enthusiastic 
admirer of Shakspeare and Wordsworth, it will be seen that a man may 
possess a pure taste and ardent love, without a particle of genius for 
poetry. So profound was his admiration of Wordsworth, that for man 

ears he had diligently prepared materials for his literary life, and as 
il that the manuscript had been revised and corrected by the laureate 
himself, I trust that so valuable and authentic a memoir will have been 

reserved. He himself was a careful, though not very discriminating 

oarder of manuscripts, for at his death it was found that he had gar- 
nered up a mass of my letters, extending over more than a quarter of a 
century, which his executor, at my request, kindly committed to the 
flames. 

Asa worshipper of our great national bard, Field not only published a 
most ingenious essay upon his sonnets, in illustration of his private life, 
but became a member of the Shakspeare Society, editing several of their 
republications, more especially an old collegiate play of ‘Richard the 
Third,” in Latin, which, from the various contractions used in the original, 
he had no little trouble in deciphering. His last editorial task was, 
“Fortune by Land and Sea; a Tragi-comedy, by Thomas Heywood and 
William Rowley.” In attempted emendations of Shakspeare’s text, where 
the obscurity of that usually lucid writer suggested the Lar warms of 
some omission or typographical error, Field took great delight, and I 
never remember to have seen-him in such a state of excitement as when 
he had discovered a new, and certainly a most happy reading, in the last 
act of the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” It will be recollected that in 
the interlude of Pyramus and Thisbe, performed by the clowns, Snug, the 
joiner, apprehensive that the lion’s hide in which he is attired might 
frighten some of the female spectators, thus considerately addresses 


them— 
You, ladies, you whose gentle hearts do fear 
The smallest monstrous mouse that creeps on floor, 
May now, perchance, both quake and tremble here, 
When lion rough in wildest rage doth roar— 
Then know that I, one Snug, the joiner, am 
A lion fell, nor else no lion’s dam. 


That after thus erpreetly repudiating his leonine character he should 
proclaim himself “a lion fell,” involves a contradiction, which immedi- 


ately disappears if, at Field's felicitous suggestion, we add a single letter, 


SEE tet 


Se ne eS 


Sr eee 


ce eo 
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lion’s. the latter in Shakspeare’s ti i . 
sonsly aad fer aud being oiih satined in tor tems cf linen 


name would be carried down to posterity the fortunate annotators, 
and I am most happy to give him a month’s lift on the j y by re- 


pe his discovery in of the New Monthly Magazine ! 
In eummer of 1827 m iend accompanied me on an excursion to 


the English Lakes and a trip which has impressed upon m 
mind many pleasant and indeli Pm Rao it pS 









passed a few days at Leamington, where I was then residing, and 
kindly honoured me with two long and most interesting visits, albo lapide 
notandi. Oh! how truly venerable, I had almost said how sublime, is 
the greén old of a virtuous and enlightened man! Who that had 
listened ee iscourse, who that has marked his ~~ and animated 
t, who that had noticed his upright carriage and vigorous gait, 
could have surmised that he was yaar stricken in ae acy Most 
gratifying was it to hear from his own mouth that he still walked out 
every day, regardless of weather, and_that,-he could stroll six or eight 
miles without fatigue. When I saw him thus starting from his home, 
apparently unconscious of the pouring rain, he reminded me of Bacon, 
who, upon similar occasions, would take off his hat, that he might feel 
the spirit of the universe descending upon him. Not so far did the 
laureate <7 his homage to the great goddess ; but it did seem to me 
that his life-long and profound sympathy with nature had rendered him 
impervious to her changeful visitations, or that the universal mother re- 
fused to exercise any baleful and unbenign influence upon so devoted a son. 
Long may he live to prove that genius and goodness can shake off the 
bail concomitants of senility—“ like dew-drops from the lion’s mane!”’ 

From the residence of the present laureate we proceeded to that of 
his distinguished and lamented predecessor, the late Dr. Southey, at Kes- 
wick, Not without a respectful emotion did I push back the swing-gate, 
giving access to the large rambling garden in which his house was situa- 
ted ; not without a reverent curiosity did I gaze upon the books, of which 
his collection was so large that they overflowed their appropriate re- 
—— and thickly lined the sides of the stairs up which we ascended. 
What array of powdered lacqueys, what parade of glittering soldiers, 
what auton flourish of oon a trumpets half os henoartie or half 
so grand, as thus to be silently ushered into the presence of the intellectu- 
ally crowned laureate, through a double column of sages, philosophers, 
and poets, gathered from every age and from every clime? Truly this 
was a dignified reception, but it rather tended to make my spirit quail at 
the thought of maintaining a conversation witha man whose naturally 
exuberant mind was replenished from so many additional fountains. 

In a handsome apartment, forming both a li and sitting room, 
we found the laureate, surrounded by a portion of his charming family. 
Of trivial events I never retain the specific date, but the honour of an 

_introduction to so distinguished a writer will exeuse my recording that it 
occurred on the first day of July. I have not forgotten his telling me 
that I had chosen too early a period for visiting the Lakes, as the weather 
was seldom propitious at that season; and did the skies confirm his 
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assertions, for it rained almost incessantly during the whole of at 
Keswick. Ho clouds ‘or mots, Looby dubieasuhitege dalieatite 
_ laureate, and nothing could be more cordial than the reception I 
rienced. His quick eye and sharp intelligent features might enabled 
him to pass for a younger man than he really was, had 
agp mapucedoanger ed the touches of age. His limbs, 
to share the activity of his mind, for the course of our conversation 
SSE 

c r ’ 
instantly pounced upon it. One of his ters assured me that he 
knew the exact position of every volume in his library, extensive as it 
was. That he possessed few, if any, which he had not consulted, is 
evident from the multifarious reading displayed in “The Doctor,” the 
_ volumes of which are but so many common-place books of uncommon 
reading. 

We passed the following evening at his house, the conversation gene- 
rally taking a Ene and though I cannot recall its particular sub- 
jects, { remember to have brought away with me an impressio 
an erroneous, perhaps a presumptuous one—that he en i 
more party spirit than was quite. becoming. If I not been too 
diffident, in such a presence, to disclose my own opinions, he might, 
_—— have reciprocated the thought. Old age has taught me to ab- 
jure all dogmatism ; to distrust my own sentiments ; to respect those of 
others wherever they are sincerely entertained. That so good, so kind~ 
hearted a man as Southey should write with so much acrimony, not to 
say bitterness, whenever he became subject to a political or religious bias, 
has excited surprise in many persons who did not reflect that his residence 
in a remote country town, surrounded by a little coterie of admirers, 
whose ready and submissive assent confirmed him in all his prejudices 
and bigotted notions, must have had a perpetual tendency to arrest his 
mind and to prevent its moving forward with the general march of intel- 
lect and liberality. As a public writer, for such might he be deemed from 
his intimate connexion with the Quarterly Review, he should have 
resided in the metropolis. I have already noticed the injurious effect of 
a long expatriation upon manners; and though Southey never left 
England, his self-banishment from London imparted a degree of rigid 
austerity to his mind, and literally accounted for its want of urbanity. 
Wordsworth, all whose sympathies are with nature, rather than with 
towered cities and the busy haunts of men, is in his proper element among 
lakes and mountains; but a critic and a writer, whose business it is “to 
eatch the manners living as they rise,” should always reside in a capital 
city. 
Southey made another and a still more unfortunate mistake when he 
appropriated to himself the device of in labore quies—when he main- 
tained and acted upon the theory, that change of mental labour is equi- 
valent to rest, and that if he alternated between history, poetry, and 
criticism, he would not require any relaxation or repose. For any man 
this would have been a perilous error, but for one whose sequestered life, 
however charming might have been his domestic circle, admitted little 
other social enjoyment and allowed hardly any varieties of amusement, 
a long course of such monotonous labour could not fail to prove doubly 
hazardous. But a few more years had been thus passed when the whole 
sympathising world had occasion to deplore the truly melancholy results 
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produced by this unmitigated over-exertion of the intellectual faculties; 
a mcye F the words of his widow, the fiat had gone forth, and “all 
was in the dust!” 

In 1828, before this calamity, I forwarded him a little work, of 
ich he immedi acknowl] the reception in a truly gratifying 
. Most justifiably might fone a copy of -it to the reader upon 
sole ground that every unpublished writing from such a pen must 
acceptable ; but I veil Geajiby cottons that I have an additional motive, 
that laudari @ laudato viro is an honour which I cannot consent to 
forego, when I have such an excusable A. aber for claiming it. 

* Keswick, 6 Nov., 1828. 

“‘ Dear Srr,—The book which your obliging letter of the 28th last 
announced, arrived yesterday afternoon, and having this morning finished 
the perusal, I can thank you for it more satisfactorily than if the gratifi- 
cation were still an expected one. You have completely obviated every 
objection that could be made to the choice of scriptural scenes and manners, 
and you must have taken great pains as well as great pleasure ‘in making 
yourself so well acquainted with both. In power of aye oe and execution 
this book has often reminded me of Martin’s pictures, who has succeeded 
in more daring attempts than ever artist before him dreamt of. I very 
much admire the whole management of the love story. 

“The only fault which I have felt was a want of repose. How it could 

have been introduced I know not, but it would have been arelief. There 
is a perpetual excitement of scenery and circumstances even when the 
story is at rest, and the effect of this upon me has been something like 
that of the first day in London, after two, or three years at Keswick. 
Young readers will not feel this, but as we advance in life, we learn to 
like repose even in our pleasures. 
- “ Do me the favour to accept a copy of my ‘ Colloquies,’ when they shall 
be published, (as I expect,) in January. Though they contain some 
things which possibly may not accord with your opinions, there is I think 
much more with which you will find yourself in agreement, and the 
prints and descriptive portions may remind you of a place which I am 
glad to remember that you have visited. 

“ My wife and daughters thank you for what will be their week's 
evening pleasure. So does my me and play-fellow, Cuthbert, who, I 
am glad to say, feeds upon books as voraciously as I did at his age. + 

‘‘ Believe me, dear sir, | 


“ Yours, with sincere t, 
“ROBERT SOUTHEY.” 


When all England was plunged into grief by the intelligence that one 
of its finest minds had fallen into ruin, the writer of these notices 
published “ A Dirge for a living Poet,” the first stanza of which he will 
take the liberty of repeating as an appropriate termination to the present 
ac ia 


Shit; 


What! shall the mind of bard—historian—sage, 
Be prostrate laid upon oblivion’s bier? 

Shall darkness quench the beacon of our age 

“ Without the meed of one melodious tear ?” 
Will none, with genius like his own, 
Mourn the fine intellect o’erthrown 

That died in giving birth to deathless heirs ? 
Are worthier voices mute ?—then I, 
The Muse’s humblest votary, 


Will pour my wailful dirge and sympathising prayers. 
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GEORGE IV. 


WITH ANECDOTES OF REIGNING DYNASTIES, ARISTOCRACIES, AND PUBLIC 
MEN, INCLUDING RUSSIAN CZARS, AUSTRIAN EMPERORS, FRENCH 
KINGS, ROYAL DUKES, SECRET SERVICES, &c. &C. 


By AN oLtp DrpLomatTisT. 


Cuap. XIV. 


London, March 28, 1817. 

In a few days I shall have an opportunity of communicating “a most 
important paper,” relative to Buonaparte and St. Helena. In words, 
precisely, it has been expressed tome. Lord Holland is to see the M——s, 
\ on y- The week is too far advanced for me to entertain a hope 

. of being enabled to send you an outline before Tuesday. The above will 
be accompanied by other documents, making, when printed, a tolerably 
large pamphlet ; it will not’ be published until the Pole has sailed home. 
R—— tells me that the above will’ excite more interest than Montholon’s 

letter ; the work will also contain a complete refutation of Lord Bathurst's 
_ observations. 

Count Lieven’s intended departure for the coast of France has excited 
some surprise ; but little is said. Ministers do not speak of Russia with 
all the cordiality which could be wished. Alarm begins to take pos- 
session of them. | : : 
Erskine’s speech, in the House of Lords, the other night, has given 

at offence to the Whigs. The compliments paid to Lord Eldon by 

gave the latter a fine opportunity for triumphing over him. 
The Opposition.—Consistency is not to be found among any of them. 
What could be a greater proof of this than the conduct of Curran, who, 
on St. Patrick’s day, so grossly eulogised my Lord Castlereagh. He has 
not since shown his face at R——’s. 

The Courier alludes to the sickness of Tierney—they made sick! 
Lord Grey continues at Woburn, sick! What think you of this formi- 
dable party now? They muster very strong—no less than twenty-six, 
I can assure you. 


O tempora! O mores! 

The Ministry exult, and say they are “established for ever ;” not- 
withstanding all this, there is evidently “something rotten in the state 
of Denmark.” “ Russia and America!” “ Russia and America !”—-still 
harping upon the old theme, but in a far different tone. They now 
begin to open their eyes. At Sir Joseph Banks's, yesterday, America 
was mentioned; but be it known that Sir Joseph no longer speaks in 
terms of respect of that country and its government. His tone is altered 
quite. This probably arose from the incantations of Mr. Wellesley 
Pole, and Lo Winchelsea also passed the preceding evening with him. 

The Mountain.—What think you of the fall of the Mountain? If 
report may be credited, Cobbett is off! He has heen obliged to resort 
to the desperate alternative of abandoning the country; not in conse= 
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quence of an information ex-officio, bat from losses. Cobbett and hi 
son are said to have sailed for America. “ee 
Three o’clock.— The Chronicle, I see, publishes a letter from Liver- 


wag op A sass Tar, gua Fhave just seen Mr. Cleary, th 
fereay of te Ham ub, who has been with Cobbett’s daughter 
it will then cease to be printed here. 


has received, he says, a skuttle-full of overtures, in 
i reeeived. five this morning. He 
expects to have the vessel ready for sailing in the course of a week. -If he 
takes military steres, as he proposes te do, no doubt the Government 
will interfere. 

The documents to which I referred in the commencement of this letter 
will not be ready before Monday. They will be published in ten days. 

They consist of a series of important state papers, being the eorres- 
ee ae OT. NY Sir Hudson Lowe, and our government. 

are the papers which Lord Bathurst refused to uce. They 

contain matters, as Iam told, which will astonish the whole world ! 
Government will be lost in wonder as to the source from whence they 
have sprung! How found their way from St. Heleva is a mystery 
to one except the few in the seeret ; as it is important for you to 
know | will venture to communieate it. The Poles the bearer of them, 
when he left St. Helena, had not the folly to attempt eluding the vigi- 
Jance of Sir Hudson ; he went on board vessel which conveyed him 
and the others to Europe, without any thing concealed about his person. 
Santine, and the third individual, were also free. Baron Sturmer, the 
Austrian commissioner, has been suspected, but the fact is that it was the 
Russian one who found the means of conveying the packet on board the 
ship after these persons had embarked. _Poniotowski is alarmed—abso- 
lutely in @ fright! and thinks his personal safety is endangered if he 
stays here after the publication of these Phe arrangement, 
therefore, is, that he should be under wei Ostend ere the work is 
announced. P. and Santine are going to the court of Bavaria with 
letters for Prince Eugene. 

Write to me. Relieve the suspense under whieh I Jabour. 


London, April 1, 1817. 


Rumour states that one of the first measures in the new parliament 
will be most important! No less than the exhibition of articles of im- 
hment against the Princess of Wales. This is the subject upon which 
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—— and Chancellor have been so frequently closeted together. 
Count ——, that zealous adherent, has been active agent in all the 
arrangements. 


“ Something has certam ed, and that lately, or so great @ 
would not have mer fp uced in the resets rae 5a ministers, ” 
said L——, y- He added, “Where is that triumphant 
tone and animated demeanour lately so predommant ?” 
The Spanish ambassador gave his farewell dinner on Sunday last, the 
sat on his right and the Dutch ambassador on his left ; on the 
of the Prince appeared Count Lieven. The Prince was in high 
spirits, and talked incessantly. 
I saw Count Nuiiez yesterday, and conversed with him. He thought 
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it odd that although all the leading rs of the 

sopeciplinatiqer were ‘aviauh, Lai Siverpeil ot stlereagh should 
neither attend. Their apology was that a cabinet council prevented them. 
Surely the excuse was but an indifferent one, as that cabinet council 
broke up at half-past four, and the dinser did not take place tilt half-past 
sever. Lord Castlereagh’s sprained ankle did not prevent his going to 


North: Cray im the peers 
The i the between B and 
Sir Hudvon Lowe not be ready Th ‘ opr ar it is 


put into the hands of R Colonel P. will have r J that I 
shall be enabled to forward an outline on that day or the one subsequent, 
perhaps @ proof. Count Fernam Nuiiez leaves this country with regret ; 
not so Count Lieven; he is quite anxious to be gone, and assigns as 4 
reason a wish to see Paris. 

‘Phe Princess Charlotte has been for some time in treaty with the Duke 
of Marlborough for the house in Pall Mall. ‘The arrangement is aban- 
sar ge ib eerste oo ae bag boc re 
\ five years, incess only requiring three. She said the 0 

. day, “I want no town residence, I prefer living in the country ; I hate 
your old queen, and I do not wish to: come in contact with her. 

“The Duke of ——’s debts amount to 400;0001.” said I to M——, 
the solicitor, yesterday. 

“ T wish would pay them with that sum,” was the reply. 

Four o’clock.—The e of Orleans departs on Monday next for N. H 
his serene highness is the morning with Mr. Coutts, the er. 

The Dissolution of Parhament.—There is a rumour in circulation that 
a dissolution will take place immediately—perhaps during the holidays— 
I cannot trace it to any source of ty. 

The Prince says, “George the First confined his wife in one of the 
Hanoverian fortresses, and why should F not dothe same.” The divorce, 











Te- ing, and Miss are again the favourite a 
The Duke of O says that the Duke of Angouléme disapproves of 





the’ conduct of his wife, that is, as far as relates to political matters. 


London, April 4, 1817. 

The rumour that a dissolution of parliament is at hand acquires addi- 
tional strength ; it is again said that it will meet no more! The first 
himt came the Duke of Sussex, and the list from Oldfield, whose 
sole occupation is'connected with electioneering contests. O—— says that 
the writs are actually all ready, and wait only for the word for action. Hear 
what he says, “If ministers do immediate! 
be the wisest step they ever took ; they will catch the Opposition trippi 
forthey are not prepared in any one throughout the kingdom. Now, 
vice versé, if they wait another year the i ange imbetatig Luar aden 
_ aet offensively not defensively, for, by that the i 
be ruined ! Speaking of rotten boroughs, it. may not be amiss to name 
that of S——-y, which was origi sold for 6,008, has been this 
weel: disposed of for 40,000%. to the of R——. The noble lordjhas 
gained a loss, for it is firm belief that he will not be able to carry 
either of the members. Duke of N—— has borrowed 50,000/. of 
the M. P. for Iichester (Mr. P——s), at'five per cent., and he covenants 
to return him: for any one of his boroughs ba he choose.” 

F 


make up their minds it will 
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The demurs at taking exchequer bills ; the governors sa 
shall be ru ed if they do ; ministers reply, “We ere xeined $f yon 


“ How coldly the ministers to any applications for the 
deem e ection ch tet pon 7. What unacoountable abathy’ 
me, are not w i ve 0 i at ; some 
unaccountable di han Seeeahahain di j ae their conti- 
nental influence ; happily the t’s mind is not tortured like theirs 
“ hope tells him a flattering tale” and his motto is ignorantia facti ex- 
cusat. 

The leaders of Opposition are all assembled together at Woburn. Here 
they hold nightly consultations on their fallen fortunes. | 

poors’ rates must fall on the funds at last! what an excellent 
portunity does the present moment afford to those who have property in 
them ! : 

Young Watson sailed on Friday se’nnight from the river for America ; 
he was concealed in the house of a shoemaker named Pendrill, in Newgate 
Street, from the night of the 2nd of December. This Pendrill, and the 
whole of his family have accompanied Watson. It is a curious circum- 
stance that Pendrill was a descendant from the person of that name who 
preserved King Charles II. in the oak. (AS 

The Jacobins assert that Lord F——— has sunk lower than the late 
Duke of Portland did when he deserted the Whigs, 

Nobody in town. Lord Essex has joined the party at Woburn. No 
one gives credit to the Manchester plot. Ministers have managed it 
badly. 

The documents I alluded to lately are not ready. 

A Change in Diplomacy !—Mr. Clay, the Speaker in the House of 
Representatives, has resigned the chair to come over here as ambassador, 
he is ex every hour, Quincey Adams is appointed secretary of 
state to the new president. 

Russian Politics.—Every Russian vessel which departs from this 
country takes a number of our seamen, fixed agreeably to her tonnage. 
Her orders from St. Petersburg are peremptory, #. e. not to return with- 


out them. 
London, April 8, 1817 


The Opposition are returned to town from Woburn. They now talk 
of taking a most decided part in favour of the people, by abandoning the 
Grenvilles altogether. A meeting takes place at Holland House imme- 
diately, to draw up certain resolutions. The Duke of Bedford is to play 
® prominent card, by appearing in the House as the champion of reform. 
Talking of Reform you may perceive that expectation has been completely 
aa 2 rat in Norfolk, for at that meeting it was not even named. 

isters are at last determined to take a bold step against the emi- 
grants. A bill is ready for presentation to the, House praying for a tax 
of twenty per cent. on all absentees. 

The Holy Alliance !—Lord Grey insists it that the Russians are 
willing to go all lengths in supporting the Holy Alliance, that they will 


eg 


oe ‘sk 


therefore join England in any steps she may think proper to take in 
favour of King Ferdinand of Spain to recover the revolted colonies in South 
America and punish her febellious subjects. In that case we shall have 
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war with North America, and if what Oldfield says be true, viz., that 
to cope with us, who cannot, with all our exertions send more than sixty 

of the same rates, which number will be required to control these 
eaty What will then be the situation of our own ports? Brougham 
will have something to say at the next meeting of Parliament upon this 


3 
ition say that Brougham is the best informed in forei 
Silearand' te « with Lord Grey on the above. ne 


Nothing further is said about a ution. Ministerial men deny that 

it will take place this year! The writs are certainly all ready! The 2 

position dread the measure. Still harping on the old theme: viz., the 

on, good understanding between us and the Prussians. I allude to 
ition 


Whispers are abroad that Cobbett is going to South America, there to 
recommence his “ Register.” Lord C e, it is added, will sail on Fri- 
day from the river. The Earl of Dundonald wishes to accompany his 
son. 

The pamphlet, printed by either Petion or Christophe, relative to the 
St. Domingo commissioners, is still unknown here. I saw General R—— 
on Saturday, and roe: to him upon the subject ; he told me they were 
not printed for distribution, but added, “*T have several copies of it, and 
one of which I will send by the stage-coach.” This R—— is an original, 
he resides in the country. 

The Parishes and Hamburg (the great carriers of Europe) are in treaty 
for the Pulteney estate at New York; they have offered one hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds for it; Ellice tendered fifty thousand more a short 
time since, and was refused ; W. gave two dollars an acre, and 
sold it in lots. 

The manuscript papers relative to St. Helena are still kept back, they 
will not be placed in the hands of R—— until the Pole is safely depo- 
~t in a vessel under weigh for Germany. I understand he goes on 

It is Ving period since the Prince Regent directed a celebrated artist to 
execute in transparent paintings a series of allegorical subjects relative to 
our glorious achievements by sea and land during the war. The designs 
were submitted to the inspection of his Royal Highness, .and approved 
of. They were begun and finished upon a grand scale, being intended 
to occupy the whole front of the Piet of Carlton House, and in height 
not less than fifty feet, also to be studded with forty thousand lamps. To 
ao. the prying eyes of Johnny, they were in a temporary 
building erected in an obscure part of the King’s Mews. Jones, the 
artist, executed them within the given time, and then the Regent applied 
to have the government offices again lighted up! The ministers repre- 
sented to His H—— the glaring absurdity of such an order, and depicted 
in glowing colours the ridicule which would attach to such a measure. 
The Prince reluctantly acquiesced, and consoled himself with the hope 
that a time would arrive when he could be gratified. In the shed these 
sublime specimens of our unrivalled greatness remained until the wind 
and weather made fearful havoc among them—a late gale finished them, 
by reducing them to ribbands. Government, receiving intimation of the 
disaster, directed last week that the shattered remains should be destroyed ; 
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ond, Sen are Gpeerer 9f.teewe aatblons hich nerd seigietsen detente 
The Mansion House Dinner.—The ition made it a point to 
is, iting 


dine yesterday with the Lord Mayor. In Lord Kinnaird is given 
in the Morning Herald, papers; it was Douglas Kinnaird ; 
oe table lord {> not an 

The departure of the Duke of Orleans seems unaccountable to the 


; movies is his first destination. , 
ne said just now “ There are four descriptions of spies in this 
country, and I know them all! these are the Louis’, the Buonaparte’s, 
the Orleans’, and the Republicans’, The first are the worst paid, and 
uently the worst served.” ' 
In my last I spoke of the intended advancements in the peerage ; the 
Marquises of Hertford and Stafford are the favourites at Fearne the 
first will be either Duke of Hertford.or Duke of Seymour, last Duke 
of Cleveland. The Marquis of Buckingham and another will be added 
to the batch, so says John Nicholls, whose word no one ean dispute. 


London, April 11, 1817. 

Santini is gone! he left town for Harwich on Wednesday night, pro- 
ceeds to Brussels, and goes thence to Parma (not Munich) for the express 

of seeing Maria Louise, and delivering’ into her hands certain 
tters from her cebend: 

The Pole has not yet finished his work, he is completely under the influ- 
ence of fear, which seems to paralyse all his efforts. Day after day is frit- 
tered away, and nothing done—no communication to R——, which seems 
unaccountable! It now appears that the most important documents will be 
withheld for a time !—that is, until P —— has been to Munich, where it 
is necessary for him to see a person who was sent to Malta, from on 
board the Bellerophon. Instructions to this effect the Pole received 
from Montholon. Fouché sent for the person alluded to, to meet him 
some time since at Prague; the papers want signature, which is the reason 
assigned for the delay. 

Count Lieven saw the Prince Regent ere he left town upon the — 
of Montholon’s letter. The Grand Duke Nicholas said it is the wish of 
the Emperor Alexander that the treatment of Buonaparte should be mild. 

The papers mention a report that Napoleon will be shortly removed 
from St. Helena to Malta. General W——, a man connected with Carlton 
House, is the author of that report. This W—— is.a relative of the rich 
P (commonly called Lottery P——), who lent the Prince 36,0001 
some time ago, and has not received the interest for three years, nor 
is he likely to receive it. In fact, the court is in a state of poverty. 

Our worthy commander-in-chief is trying to recover his broken fortune 
at the gaming table. His highness is now at the Pavilion, wherein he 
has introd eards, which occupy his and the ——’s constant attention. 
The Regent is out of the question here. The illustrious personage says, 

“Hang cards! I hate ’em.” This is one of the many effusions which 
are produced per diem. 

ajor Cartwright says to-day that it is doubtful whether Lord Coch- 
rane will go upon the hi expedition to South America. Cobbett, 
bly to Sir James Kempt’s assertion, has left the farm in Bottley 
years inarrear for rent. This SirJames was his landlord. 
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_ Diamond cut Diamond.—QOld Coutts was not to be done! The 
enh The pre bani ee did not go to 
the i money, but it was upon gooc 
security! -Oatlands may be said to ‘be suther tans thattenale at 
Coutts, who intends to settle it upon his wife; a life-interest for the 
eT Aree o'clock I have gentleman visit 
Three o' I just seen a who paid a morning vi 
to one of the ministers. Aconeulaicaadiyinecaal convinces my 
informant that a tax upon income is determined upon. The minister 
iesthoe tendnashctgadetngnadediehie omguncligapeatan ip 
tax ? ings as a rise 60 in 
funds, why should we not have a limited tax introduced to enable us to 
recover from all our difficulties—is it not the best remedy for the disease ? 


The journals connected with ent have long been trying the 

pulse of the people. Some think that ministers will make the 

attempt immediately, others suppose that it will be delayed until the new 
lament. 

Cobbett.—It is quite certain that ministers meant to have arrested 
Cobbett, not upon the score of stamp duties, but on a charge of high 
treason! Speaking of treason, they did not mean to ground their pro- 
ceedings on what he had written, or what he intended to write, but under 
the suspension of the Habeas C Act, they meant to throw him into 
a dungeon and there leave him. e above information I have from very 
high authority. Ministers cannot conceal their vexation at his having 

. They add, that somebody must have given him intimation of 
their intentions, or he would not have been so prompt! 

The funds suffered strange fluctuations rio ad Rothschild, the 
great city regulator, had an interview with ministers in the morning in 
Downing-street, and in the absence of this Atlas, the world at the Stock 
Exchange began to fall. 

The Pole starts on Wednesday. 

London, April 15, 1817. 

Parliament, you will perceive, does not. recommence its labours until 
the subsequent week in consequence of the indisposition of the Speaker. 
They might have added also that of Lord Cnsilemadine our premier is 
really sick ! By the bye, his lordship’s triumphant air is lowered consider- 
ably in consequence of disease having made a serious inroad in his ° 
‘The journals entertain John Bull with the story of a sprained ankle, 
caught in Paris! The noble lord has been long subject to the and. 
if (which one of the Seymours asserted yesterday) it is a ing the 
‘stomach, his physical existence is, of course, endan 
- The Prince Regent is more than usually nervous and hypochondriacal, 
a living barometer in every sense. The Queen, not satisfied with a - 
ances, has summoned a council. The Lord Chancellor and Li ewe 
‘been with her majesty. In short, an arrangement has been made rela- 
tive to governing the country in the event of any thing happening to 
* the Prince. | 

In that case another regency must be formed, and to prevent the im- 
measurable evils which would result from the sceptre falling into other 
hands, ¢. ¢., the Princess Charlotte’s, the powers of governing, it is pro- 
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posed, should be vested in the Queen, Duke of York, and the Princess 
The opie tetas throughout all the f 

iri iginality reigns movements of the 
Princess of Wales. me ig em tormented ;—they make | 
most anxious inquiries about when will she arrive in Paris ?—“ Do 
not think her intention is to return to this country ?” - Also talk of 
the awkward dilemma of the French princes, and say that although they 
cannot refuse to receive her, what jealousy it will create in the breast of 
the Queen and the Regent. 

Count will leave an awkward impression behind him. I 
am told that he is considerably in debt—that his bills have not been paid 
for seven years, viz., his tradesmen’s. He is not a man of polished man- 
ners ; his education has been much neglected, although his descent is one 
of the most illustrious in Spain short of the monarchy. But being bred 
in the Revolution, classical acquirements were wholly neglected. Such is 
the character given of him in the higher circles of ton. 

Three o'clock.—I have now before me the paper called the Day and 
New Times, conducted by Dr. , that consistent politician, whom 
Counsellor Jennings (Burdett’s champion) knew when fre was an ultra 
republican, recommending the extirpation of kings! This man has the 
unqualified support of government ; they took 1200 of the impression 
from the day he commenced his labours, and are pushing the paper in 
every direction. The reason why I here introduce it, is on account of his 
attacking the Courier correspondent, Mr. D——. The article is under the 
head ‘‘ Private Correspondence, Paris, April 8.” I subjoin an extract :— 
“‘T feel nothing but shame when I reflect that an Englishman can be 
found to lend his pen to this traffic in duplicity, for it would seem that 
the person to whom I allude is but an intermediate agent, and that what 
you read as the intelligence collected by Mr. D——, an Englishman, con- 
tains in fact, little or nothing but the liberal ideas and loyal sentiments of 
Messrs. I » R——, I——, &c., Frenchmen, haters of England, 
parasites of Buonaparte, and open advocates for treason, and now hackney 
scribes in the office of the French minister of police !” 

The letter above alluded to occupies a column and a half. I cannot 
send you the paper to-day, but to-morrow you can depend on having a 
copy. 

A , Sees just arrived in town from Brighton says, the Regent 
must be mad or he never would issue such orders as he done at the 
Pavilion. The estimated expense for the improvements now going on 
will exceed two hundred thousand pounds; and afterwards these wings 
were tobe furnished! The line extends to Marlborough House. 

Prince Esterhazy is said to be a great favourite at the Pavilion. Again 
the rumour is revived that our government are busily employed in endea- 
vouring to re-marry Maria Louisa. They assert that Austria is com- 
pletely detached from the Buonaparte connexion. 

The artillery-waggons are again placed in requisition to convey mate- 
en wore to the at Brighton. 

paragraph respecting the Post Office, does not apply to the prin- 
cipals in that concern. Had Lord S—— been in ions would have 
sent some particulars. 











London, April 18, 1817. 
There is a change in the opinions of political men. Lord Lauderdale 
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said yesterday, “ We are going to war!” But with whom, or agai 
whom he could not tell. ‘Thought it was with Russia! It might be 

<r se Then he alluded me es on be sea ‘a a 

is! From appearances, I should be inclined to su e i 
at ay intelligence at the Duchess of Cumberland’s Lage the 
g night. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said by Lord Grenville, he is about 
to take office. Liverpool retires. The noble lord’s conduct would have 
afforded another subject for argumentative discussion, had not the native 
energies of the pe je ate been weakened by their repeated vacillation. 

The Marquis of Wellesley appears to be the only consistent politician. 
Something must recently have happened between him and his brother 
(Wellington), or he would not have so openly expressed his rancour 
against him. I am told he speaks of the Great Captain with such bitter- 
ness of invective as nothing can equal. 

The dissolution of Parliament will certainly take place at the close 
= the session. Castlereagh continues at his cottage; they say he is 

tter. 

“‘ The gaieties at the Pavilion are undiminished,” thus speak the people 
about court. As far as eating and drinking can enliven the Regent’s 

, I grant that they excel. 

The President of the United States is much talked of here ; his early 
politics are a theme for discussion. The speech has been read with great 
attention on every side. It looks suspicious! Alludes to the probability 
of another war, and at no distant period. 

The Pole has made no communication to R—: He says that until he 
hears of the safe arrival of Santini on the continent, he shall not depart. 
Expresses his fears that the Corsicans will be stopped at Brussels; and 
adds that he has received information to that effect. 

L G is off! He is indebted many hundred pounds to the 
printer of the Anti-Gallican. A report states that he is gone to France, 
to try the pulse of the Duke of Orleans—purse, I suppose, he means! 

The Holy Alliance.—The accession of Sweden to the Holy Alliance 
has created a great degree of alarm here, particularly in the ranks of the 

position. They, with their usual discernment and sagacity, think that 

hope must now be abandoned ; the inference is, that the present ad- 
ministration are rivetted for ever ! 

Read the trial at the Lifford assizes in Ireland. Four men were in- 
dicted by a person of the name of R—— for tendering illegal oaths, and on 
the trial it appeared that this R——, the prosecutor, acting under the in- 
structions of a brigade-major, named D——,, who is also a magistrate of 
‘the county of Donegal, induced several persons to implicate themselves in 
illegal actions. The grand jury ignored every bill of indictment. 

hree d'elock—The Opposition persist in their assertion that the 
Holy Alliance is about to act! They mean against the American Re- 
public; and that England and Russia are the soul of the confederacy. 

The Speaker’s indisposition is a mere trick, say the Opposition. He 
has been offered a peerage, and an annuity; he is now making his bar- 

in. Mr. A—— has the modesty to demand an annuity for three lives 
Boll) Ms. F-— ia the giant ehipeitalloded to. Hehes bem snslilie 

Soh! Mr. F—— is the great culprit alluded to. He isi 
20,000/. per annum by smuggling. ‘The newspapers, through the Foreign 
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Office, sent to the continent, are in bags—in them India musling 
have pee and lace “‘ Turner and Co.” are fictitious 


~ Meise’ vebébwell We day from New York detail of 
the operations of the “Every Sette &e. eget ee) in the dis- 
ea dane et bb does» They talk 

1,000,000 into oe nee petit of fifteen and 
ra ~rom soldier, va e ek nea 
a relapse. t is not appear in 
the house next week. 

Oldfield is just returned from Bath. He persists in his statement as 
to the intention of Ministers relative to a dissolution of Parliament, and 
says “ nothing would have prevented it a fortnight ago, but the want of 
money.” 

A second edition of Macerone’ “ book is coming out; it will contain the 

of the rious death of Berthier. 
ex ar London, 22nd of April, 1817. 
lose Ta, and th are very positive sreatbeeg 1 Ministers intend to introduce the 
re. Seenpen se certain that the attempt will fail. 
gentlemen continue as dly ignorant as ever. Still t 
are rag upon the Holy Allzance, a insist upon the truth of their 
slieGilae Gal Weibel dd Russia are about to take the field against 
etre 


Sir R. Wilson has seen letters from Paris, in which a great degree of 
anxiety is manifested to know the time the Grenvilles‘mean ow take; he 
made an application for information y- You are in full possession 
of their intended movements, and also those which relate to the Fitzwil- 
liams. The only novelty since my last communication on the subject is 
that respecting T——. I am assured that hewill not goover. Ofcourse 
he loses his pension, | mean that proportion which is paid by the F——’s ; 
but Lord Spencer has come forward, and I hear Mr. Coke of Holkham. 

The dissolution is certain at the close of the session; want of money is the 
only cause for the delay ; this I stated in my last. It is again re-asserted. 

e frequent interviews between the Lord Chancellor and L—— can 
telate only to the divorce. Great mystery is affected ; the latter will not 
open his lips ; however, conjecture is alive, and when we recollect that 
L—— was, and is especially retained for that duty, very little doubt can 
exist as to the bearing of these interviews. 

~secthnseney eer. himself to me, yesterday, with “‘ Can you introduce 
moo to Siz Samuel Romilly? I wish to ask him to resolve a question re- 
lative to the Pole. He has written to Lord Castlereagh’s office to know 
whether the passport he has received would not insure a safe conveyance 
to the place of his birth (Corsica). ‘The reply was, ‘That it would pro- 


tect his p< “A the opposite side of the water only.’ The inducement for 
this sineedivan his having read a letter from Santini on Satur- 
day, Brose in which he says that he was waylaid at Ostend, 


and had a marrow escape. He was on the eve of departure on foot, and 
‘should travel principally at om Now,” added Macerone, “ this inter- 
is most extraordin 
Castlereagh does not ot in health. I have the auth of Mr. 
—_ a relative, who has seen him within the last three ‘dovayeni 
him as “a bad subject.” 
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Three o'clock.—The arrival of Wellington has produced no stir. He 
isat Apsley House. ‘The generals panegyrise him in the usual style. 
Mr. Kerr (one of the Roxburgh Kerrs) arrived ae 

He gives a lamentable picture of the state of 
country : typhus fevers are prevalent in every district, in consequence of 
want of food among the poor. 
autograph letter ascribed to the Emperor of Austria, and addressed 
to the relict of Marshal Ney, is not believed in any one circle 


connected with the — 

Still the theme of discourse is upon the subject of our approaching 
rupture with America, in conjunction with Russia. Indeed this is the only 
topic to-day at the Cocoa ‘Tree. Cassamajor, who once held a post in the 
foreign corps diplomatique at the court of St. Petersburgh, insists upon the 
a such a determination on the part of Alexander. He admits, 

, that if Jacobin politics prevail there a different result may be 
fe ni uotes Frederick of Prussia as an example! 

I saw Lord ne on Sunday. His departure is uncertain. 

Dr. Stoddart does not make much way, as the sailors term it. His 
great and powerful patrons relax in their encomiums ; the Old Times beat 

im hollow, as to talent. The Earl of Westmoreland, the avant courier, 
has ceased to act. No Parisian letters since my last in that paper. 


London, April 25, 1817. 


The town has been thrown into confusion during the last three days by 
a most unexpected and unprecedented event—the postponement of the 
‘Queen’s drawing-room. You will have seen the journals filled nearly 
with the Court Circular drawn up by M‘Mahon at Carlton House. From 
that statement it appears her majesty was suddenly taken ill in the night, 
and then follows a train of apologies, an Extraordinary Gazette, &c. Now 
~ -would not any one suppose there must be some truth in all this? From 
‘what does this extraordinary measure arise ? From a cause quite remote 
from the calculation of John Bull. The fact is that the Regent (and, 
under the rose, the Ministers also) was determined to carry the Duchess 
of C——-— into the royal presence by a “coup de main.” This 
coming to the ears of Charlotte, she was determined to foil them by a 
ruse de guerre—by adjourning the meeting sine die. A short history 
may suffice :—letters have been again received by the Prince Regent 


from the King of Prussia upon thé subject of the treatment experienced . 


by his sister, that is, the contemptuous neglect at the court of Great Bri- 
tain. Her peculiar situation has long been on the tapis! A train for 
negotiation acum been attem through the instrumentality of the 
Lord Chancellor and L——. But the Queen continuing inflexible, the 
Prince was determined to carry the measure by force, and the result has 
been as above detailed. I should here mention that the Queen was ap- 
prised of the Regent’s determination about noon on Tuesday, and soon 
‘after she made up her mind upon the result—to abandon the drawing- 
room altogether. Now came up a most perplexing idea for all parties 
that related to the peculiar situation of the tradespeople, ry! having re- 
ceived large orders for goods, which, if not a by delivery, would 
remain on their hands. It was therefore resolved that notice of these 
| ings should be communicated, au secret, to only about twenty 
individuals, ‘comprehending the most distinguished personages about 
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ap Np that until the =. no ote —. given, 

is stratagem every thing went on illi &e., de- 

Tiered the articles bespoke, and every thing was approved of. At 

noon on Wednesday out came the placard, which was posted up at the 

op of St. James-street, and other appropriate situations on the verge of 
court. | 

Almack’s ball, on Wednesday night, is worth mentioning, from one cir- 
cumstance connected with the above. The Countess Lieven (the Rus- 
sian Ambassador's lady) went on Tuesday morning to Willis’s, the pro- 

rietor of the above rooms, and said, “ that as the Duke and Duchess of 

umberland had expressed to her a wish to attend the waltzes and quad- 
rilles on the night the Duke of Wellington ap there, she wished 
that their royal highnesses might be | peace at the door without present- 
ing tickets.” The countess’s wish, of course, was acceded to, she bein 
one of the lady patronesses. Wellington came at eleven, and staid til 
three in the morning ; but neither the Duke nor Duchess of Cumberland, 
nor even the Countess Lieven—the latter had never missed a night be- 
fore. Communications were made to all the foreign ministers that the 
Duke of Wellington would be there ; but, notwithstanding, neither the 
Russian, Prussian, Austrian, nor American representatives appeared. 
There were upwards of five hundred persons present in full dress, and 
nearly the whole of titled distinction. No person could be admitted 
without a ticket signed by the Marchioness of Cholmondeley, Countess 
Lieven, Marchioness of Salisbury, or Mr. Drummond Burrell. 

The Grenvilles are now employed in making their bargain ; they stipu- 
late for the dukedom and a place! The noble marquis is poor, conse- 
quently mere honour will not do! The Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland is 
tendered, and I believe will be accepted. 

I have seen a gentleman who seldom comes to town or troubles himself 
with party politics, but he has been much in the ministerial circles lately. 
He says that the ministers calculate upon the Income Tax, and upon that 
only. “Tf,” adds he, “ they cannot carry it they mean to let the thing 
down as quietly as possible,” meaning thereby the whole system! ! ! 

Four o'clock.—The princesses are driving @bout in all directions 
visiting the bazaars, &c., they laugh when the Queen’s indisposition is 
mentioned, I mean in those circles in high life where they are intimate. 
It is now pretty certain there will be no drawing-réom at all! 

Lords Winchelsea and Pembroke have been ke just now to a poli- 
tical man on the opposite side of the question A great earnestness, 
about foreign politics; they express their alarm at a ces ; they are 
hostile, they say! The conduct of Sweden, in excliiding British goods, 

nerally appears above their comprehension, and they added, “ That 

inisters have had communications from the continent of a tendency 
quite hrs wept 

Beckford of Font Hill, i. e. the rich Beckford, is on his last legs. Iam 
told that all the Jamaica property is sinking, and the abbey mortgaged . 
beyond its value. Mr. Price, a great proprietor, in the above island, 
says, that a man of the name of W—— was one of his agents, who came 
home and purchased estates here worth 18,000/. per annum. When he 
was first engaged for Mr. B. he could not command a hundred pounds. 

The suppressed pages in W——’s book will be published by R—— in 
about a week ; he says they are highly interesting. They will be incor- 
porated with the Pole’s work ; he starts for Munich on Monday. 
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London, April 29th, 1817. 

State of Parties.—Both continue distressed, disunited, and deranged, 
they Ft ep horrors of every kind, Never did affairs assume a 
more ch aspect! Awful and tremendous indeed are appearances ! 
Never were men at the helm in a more perplexed state, nor any so little 
calculated to stem the torrent. All foreign politics sink before their 

es. 
a+ the topics of to-day are those relating to the Grenvilles. Peo- 
ple ae t the marquis will be advanced to the dukedom, and go to 
: as lord-lieutenant. These reports are a mere recapitulation of 

what I have already detailed. No one doubts the good-will of the noble 
uis, but he is tienpbointed ! Lord Grenville, after so long negotiat- 
ing, has just sent in his ultimatum. He will not take office. Hokie assured 
the Opposition that he will support them in every measure except Reform 
at home, and anti-Bourbonite measures abroad. This arrangement is 
called by the Jacobin Whigs, a millstone about their necks. That 
Grenville will render the ministers more real assistance by remaining 
where he is, is certain. Grey and Holland will thus be prevented from 
identifying themselves with the people. The Regent yesterday assured a 
gentleman, “that all idea of a junction between the Grenvilles and the 
ministers was abandoned.” This was delivered in a tone of exultation, 
which is not surprising when we recollect the antipathy the prince for- 
merly betrayed whenever the name of Lord Grenville was tritrodiboed. It 
is Saveabial that his Royal Highness never forgets nor forgives! Lord 
Talbot goes to Ireland in the room of Lord Whitworth ; the appointment 
has passed the Great Seal. Lord Talbot’s freehold house in Hanover 
ae he intends immediately to sell, if he can meet with a purchaser ! 
The Marquis of Buckingham’s disappointment is excessive. He had set 
his mind upon the place. He would sien have had an opportunity of grati- 
fying his revenge against the poor Whigs, for upon the strength of the 
vice-royalty opportunities might not be wanting. 

“ Wellington ! Oh, vere Wellington! how are things going on? 
’ Idon’t mean politics, hang politics! How are the ladies—the ladies, eh?” 
This yey | of utterance reminds one of the old king. Thus spoke the 
Regent of England when he first saw the illustrious duke. 

am told that Wellington is come over to make a proposition to take 
the field against the Russians in behalf of the Turks. Provided he has 
the command of 10,000 men he would engage to cross the Alps, and 
proceed to Constantinople. 

From another quarter a hint was thrown out yesterday about Nap. 
Lord Lauderdale said there was a rumour at courton Sunday night that 
Buonaparte would not long remain at St. Helena. 

I dined the other day at a merchant's house, in company with the 
Turkish Consul. He said that Tr was organising a large force, ex- 
pecting an attack from the Russians, but that they would not succeed at 

resent! Their ultimate success he did not doubt, unless Austria and 
England interposed. : 

An old lady has put into my hands an early edition of Nixon’s “ Pro- 
phecies ;” I extract a paragraph.—“ Lastly he foretels great gry and 
prosperity to those who stand up in defence of their laws and liberties, 
and ruin and misery to those who betray them. He says the year before 
this will happen, bread and corn would be very dear, and the year follow- 
ing more troubles should begin, which would last three years ; that the 
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at gs eo Spagaror poor England must feel at that time ; 


that George the son of would finish all!” The pamphlet: was 
printed in 1730, by wd gon nen Covent Garden.. 

Flies & tel seireching soptinental elhica greet onpe 

ve ing to tell respecting continen irs of great importance.” 
Day after day sad stilt B heen sothing, I have been waiting two 
hours at R——’s for him, hae sm pe By~-the-bye, I hear that 
Santini is arrested at Cologne ; Count is my imformant.. Ponia- 
towski is come in, let’s hear him,. “I believe the report to be true that 
Santini is arrested, but if they expected to find letters for Maria on his 
person, they were di inted. He was not then the bearer of them,” 
meaning by that that he had transferred them. 

You would seareely credit the rage and indignation which fire the breast 
of ministers in consequence of the attacks on Lord Bathurst im the Ger- 
man rs, and more particularly after the declaration of the noble lord 
that Santini was not entitled to belief. 

The Brussels mention, under the date of the 24th, that the Pole 
had passed th that city, but that he did not make any stay. Good 
information this. When he leaves I cannot tell: he does not know 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Abercorn gave an entertainment 
last evening to the Duke of Wellington, to which were expressly invited 
the Prince Regent, Duke and Duchess of Cumberland, and all the foreign 
ambassadors. All came except the Prince 905° ME and Count Lieven; 
this is the third party those personages have 

You will see an extraordinary paragraph in the Chronicle to-day, rela- 
tive to a despatch from the Foreign Office being broken open and read ; 
it was addressed to the Ottoman Porte, and imtrusted to a foreign messen- 
ger, who betrayed his trust: Russiais a» > & 

London, May 2, 1817. 
bom ~— was never better in her life. Her majesty's health is uni- 
form » except a slight attack from indisposition once & 
teak from Sinem »¥ Like every branch of the ae oo and 
female, she is a gourmand and an epicure. ‘ 

The courtiers cannot support the cuttin — of their opponents, 
when speaking of the hoax at censiea thiiy hens wever, the grace to 
smile and remain silent. In the meantime, efforts are not wanting to 
overeome the Queen’s pertinacity. The tis mustering all his forces, 
hoping he shall ultimately succeed. The of Sussex. has become @ 
volunteer—his royal highness has some influence with his mother; ad 
interim, the Duchess of C—— is not altogether forlorn! she visits the 
Staffords, the Abercorns, the Salisburys, and: the Dowager Marchioness 
of Lansdowne, who is the arbitress of fashion in the patrician circles 

season. 

It was yesterday said at R——'s, by a friend of Lord Grey, that the 
extreme coldness of the Opposition has prevented a reconciliation between 
the Prince and Mrs. F——-. Having introduced these three important 
personages it may not be amiss to add that act met, 
Soisdiska poten, hates nighbevdn cinh-tn this sakem of he I 





rquis 
of Abercorn, on Monday. The Marehioness of Hertford was invited, but 


sent an excuse. 


attending. ° 
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Tenet ~~ an ee 
was an adventure in a stage-coach. Four persons 
taken their seats’in the mail for: Southampton, and as some kind of con~ 
versation is usually introduced, it began with the common topies of the 
weather and the times in which we live. By a natural transition it 
ceeded to comments on the government of the country. Two 
dressed men spoke very freely of the Regent and the ——, and 
censured the noble marquis in terms of severe rebuke. A of 
rather commanding appearance sat opposite, and heard the detail without: 
Stee Be When they had finished, he coolly ad- 
wi 

“‘ Really, gentlemen, I camnot sit here and suffer such as you 
have given to pass unnoticed. I am the Marquis of of nd 
although | am not to defend the whole of ne, A Sw 
= a condemned the imprudence of the i) pages pe gg oe 

a en chideeen eke a ee 


E 


Fu 


ve been misinformed ! 
wh a> no other object in naar my sister Sic dan > ok ote the p 
gure of her conversation. She is a very sensible woman, and a = 
has never been detrimental to the interests of our coun 
repeat that no one has condemned the intimacy more than semana 
@ conviction that it would make an unfavourable impression on the public 
mind.” 


I leave you to judge the effect this produced on the astonished stran- 
gers. Lord received their apologies with all that polished 
urbanity for which he is remarkable. 

Two o'clock, p.m.—Stll harping upon foreign politics. In the first 
ministerial isi what a change! They admit now freely that things 
on the continent look astray! Remark on the dubious policy of our 
faithful allies, cand speaks: Ob ‘Miskilal ‘ax: ii Saabs pistahings off bull 

ne 
PeBhe Pt Princess Charlotte is much blamed for her violent tirades agains 
the Queen, her father, and indeed all the royal family. Her hichness 
continues to pour out torrents of abuse. The announcement of the 

ted arrival of the Princessof Wales in Paris has added to the mor- 
tifications of the house of Brunswick. The Duke of Sussex told Mr. 
Nicholls this morning, that if she arrives in Paris she will come to Lon- 
don. The Regent says that her nce here will defeat all their 
schemes in favour of the Duchess of C——. 

Four o’clock.—It is the sine qué non with the Prussian minister that 
the Duchess of C—-— should be reeeived; and it is expected that the 
Queen will yield. Certainly there will be no drawing-room unless she is. 

I have oimh my servant to Fleet Street to purchase the New Times for 
the express purpose of forwarding it to you, the application has not been 
 teoy bees thopave—"Bisia Agulb 6; ‘bp-tho Sony Leeward 
or two; here they are—“ Paris, em 28; by-the-bye, I re a@ sin 
lar change which has taken place m uiveuinepeaisanedl deities 
All his letters, till lately, were signed D——: of late, some of them have 
been signed M , and the sentiments are as distinct as the signatures, 
Nevertheless, I have no doubt but that they may both be traced to the 
bureaux of the minister of police; but you must observe that the — 
are placed at present in a curious position. As a body they are ob 
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to act as whites, whilst, as individuals, some of them secretly 

support their old fri the blues. ingly, M—— represents the 

ostensible; and D—— the real sentiments of thei ” 6 You 

ME rweaectenianen ditenen, ‘secsnslet in erecting 

his estate of Valengay into a proceeded from the king; 

pe iannass alley 8 ay cameratagpeer tied a ’s inten- 
in 


we have Reaebili Sepested the march of the Revolution ; but they con- 
sole themselves with the idea that it is only for a while. ‘Your tum 
will come shortly,’ said one of them to me, ‘ you cannot much longer re- 
sist the progress of illumination: You must sacrifice your old, baibebes 
institutions to the spirit of the age.’ ” 

The Duke of A—— is said to have sprained his ancle at Lady Aber- 
corn’s ball ; the fact is, that he broke the tendon Achilles ; this comes of 
waltzing at fifty to oblige @ prince. 

Miss C———'s visit is said to have somethi litical in it, from the 
circumstance of her having letters for Colon ‘Mahon, also for the 
Countess of Jersey and Mrs. Cassamajor. 


*  _Eondon, May 6, 1817. 
The spirited conduct of the Queen, so deservedly the theme of pane- 
ic in every independent circle, has thrown the court of Carlton House 
into inextricable confusion, in consequence of the united remonstrances of 
the foreign ministers. This conduct in her majesty is even censured by 
the Opposition. The latter are paying their court to the rising. sun—the 
Princess Charlotte—who advocates the cause of the Duchess of C——. 
There is @ constant correspondence kept up between the princess and the 
duchess, through the medium of Lord Lauderdale. 

Burdett, walking yesterday arm-in-arm, in St. James’s Street, with 
Lambton (Lord Grey's son-in-law), excited ise. The fact is that 
Burdett has, for some time, solicited to be re-admitted into the arms of 
the Whigs. By his own desire he was ballotted for on Saturday, at 
Brookes’s, and admitted a member. 

There has been a complete row among the crown lawyers. The 
solicitor-general tendered his resignation last week, refusing to act any 
longer with the attorney-general. The plan was a one. —— 
said that he had done all the duty, and that Garrow keted all the 
fees; he would submit no longer. The Old Bailey cet Te was bundled 
out, and laid upon the shelf as a puisne judge. Leach is to be the new 
solicitor-general ; he has been trying hard to get over Shepperd, but could 
not succeed. 

The late Miss C—— and her sister are the topic of conversation in the 
upper circles. People cannot account for the nonchalance with which 
they treat the flower, or rather the glow-worms of the British nobility— 
I allude to the plebeians lately selected by the Regency. They were 
astonished and confounded by the ease and commanding expression these 
Americans betray, and thus admit their own inferiority ! 
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THE OUT-STATION ; OR, JAUNTS IN THE JUNGLE. 
BY J. WILLYAMS GRYLLS, ESQ. 
CHaPTER VII. 


MINOR DELECTABILITIES OF OUT-STATION LIFE. 


AND now, most worthy reader, before I chaperon you among the scenes 
of the Pearl Fishery—where, under the protecting shadow of a huge tali- 
pot umbrella, we will recline in amicable vicinity, and gently insinuating 
ourselves (after the way of the world) into the individual affections of a 
vast pile of oysters heaped up within our reach, will soon become masters 
of the treasures 


Embalm‘d in the innermost shrines of their hearts, 


and afterwards be “ shellfish” enough ourselves (that’s right, button u 
your pockets !*) to leave their plundered remains unburied on the plain. 
say, before we do all this, you must mount your Arab, and join me in a 
rattling scurry after the spotted deer over the same plains on which we 
killed our elephants in the last chapter; and also add all your little avail- 
able in the way of lungs in making the Pusilarva hills resound with a 
louder echo to our “tantivy” as we view the stubborn old hog-deer 
chevying away before a pack of English foxhounds—then, having sent a 
ball through the brain of a buffalo intent on your destruction, we will 
leave this locality of the island to the next comers; and, changing the 


scene, 
We'll dive where the gardens of coral lie darkling ; 


that is to say, we won't dive in propriis personis, but whilst the Malabar 
professionals execute that part of the business, we will be found ready to 
. relieve them of their pearly spoils the moment they pop their heads out 
of water. 

Deer coursing is a sport very little pursued in Ceylon, being, I suppose, 
voted “tame,” after elephant shooting; still, in its way, it is a most ex- 
citing and pleasurable pastime, and, at all events, affords scope for a ride 
at racing pace over an uninterrupted “lee Major R——, the celebrated 
elephant shot mentioned in my last chapter, was particularly fond of this 
amusement, and the dogs he used were a species of lurcher (half stag- 
hound, half greyhound, in appearance), and many a deer have I seen 

ulled down by them in the course of a couple of hours. Mounting our 
Ses as soon as it was light, we would start in any direction we pt 
being certain of finding as many deer as we could possibly desire ; in short, 
the chief difficulty consisted in getting the hounds to settle down to one 





* Could you, oh far-sighted reader! (or any body else) ever see the drift or 
wit of the extremely sapient saw of that lumbering old humbug, Dr. Johnson, 
“that a man who would make a pun would pick a pocket ?” Don’t you vote it 
a most illiberal ; : : 

Compounding for sins he was inclined to, 
By damning those he had no mind jo? 


Dec,—vVouL. LXXXI. NO. CCCXXIV. 2a 
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deer out of a herd of, probably, several hundreds. The only plan of doi 
this was by sending a man after we had viewed a to h 
them when we had once started them, and so, by being thrown into con- 
fusion, we vp by chance get one fellow to “take a line of his own,” 
and then let slip at him. 

It is a beautiful sight to behold herds herds of these graceful 
animals wandering by the first light of morning, in quest of their 
daily food, some bounding at full gallop, of their own free will, over the 
plain, bound. om some private pilgrimage of their own ; whilst others are 
strolling heedlessly about, or quietly ing, until the rushing past of 
another herd arrests their attention, tag eee ears pricked 
and head erect, we take advantage of their a ion to “bear down 
upon them,” and away we go! horses, riders, dogs, and deer, at a rate 
that would soon “put a girdle round the earth,” if kept up till that 
event—the niggers following as fast as they can on foot; and, to do them 
justice, I must say I never saw more long-winded, enduring fellows in 
my life, than the mountain population of the island. 

I remember on one occasion being left im rather an awkward predi- 
cament. with a brother officer, during one of these deer-coursing expedi- 
tions. We had started a splendid red deer, and had kept him going for 
three or four miles, apparently straight ahead, at racing not even the 
obstacle of a hesheh Nengh intervening in our path to elie our speed ; 
when R., with his: better “rer eye, ived that the deer was 
about to make a turn off to the right, and, by. way. of “ jockeying” me, 
he also made an échellon movement in the same direction; to complete 
which, however, to ection, he had to pass. beneath the branches of a 
large forest-tree. Unfortunately, he miscalculated their height. Still at 
a splitting gallop, he neared the lowest branches ; there was no time for 
er up; so, throwing himself flat along the neck of his horse (the only 
chance he had of escape), onwards he went. I could see the horse, 
as he sprang under, dip to the utmost of his power, as if aware of the 
emergency; and, at the same moment, the lowest. branch, which was 
about the thickness of my body, shaving R.’s hunting-cap by about the 
eighth of an inch, caught him across the shoulders just base the nape 
of the neck, as he lay along the horse’s mane, and brought horse and 
rider to the ground with a fearful, stunning, crash! In a moment I was by 
his side, but not a groan could I hear, or any thing to indicate the least 
sign of life; his pulse had ceased, and, of course, T cindinded he was as 
dead as Demosthenes! Not a soul was within sight, and we had wandered 
into the most remote part of the plain, from which it would take a very 
clever person to retrace his steps to any particular point. It was as awk- 
ward a predicament as ever I was in during the whole of my jungle expe- 
rience. To lose one’s way with a living man is bad enough; but imagine 
yoeees reader, lost to every trace of a civilised world, and left in a path- 

wilderness, a lonely watcher of the dead! Till you have experienced 
such an ordeal (which I hope you never may) you can never have an 
idea of the awful, wild, excitement.of such a catastrophe. Every thing 
that I could imagine, that might recal the vital spark, was tried, but in 
vain ; and I might, as likely as not, have perished of starvation by the 
side of the lifeless man; or in the further inna of. the plain, had not 
one of our. dogs luckily’ discovered the spot where we-were lying, and 
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worth? see and barking; as. brought, two: of our fol- 
cr arr Lifting the body,. that we: still: supposed. to: be: soul- 
less, across the horse, we were guided back. to the 3, and never 
that broke the breast of the noble fellow whose supposed’ remains. I 
was watching! I had despatched:a. man forty: miles for a surgeon, and:in 
the —_ the second day he arrived, to find the sufferer's collar-bone 
smashed, the back-bone miraculously pr - By careful treat- 
| emer mamma i AER. GE TBE 

afterwards—one thing I am very certain of, which is, that Z did.—It’s no 
joke watching dead men in a wilderness where you've los: your way,.with 
the tof a three-days’ stock. of carrion to live on,. and then to lie 
down and die, and; pechags; never have the satisfaction of being picked 
up and owned afterwards ! 





The “‘neatest” sport I ever: witnessed in pursuit of deer, is that. fol- 
lowed on the sandy plains on the Madras side of India by the prinasgel 
natives ; viz., running down the antelope by means of cheetahs, The 
cheetah,. which is leopard, half tiger,.is reared tame in most cases, 
and is as docile and playful as a kitten. It has generally the full run of 
the house where it is brought up, running and frisking about all day, and 
knocking over the juvenile little niggers that come in its way, with the 
most supreme good nature. 

Having expressed a. wish to a native potentate to see his animals 
exhibit in the field, the following day was appointed for a.chase. About 
—s sa in. the mornings three a rs remyiee were — 
at the door (something like our wains for carryin , only not so ) 
each being a. platform of board, without sides. of Ae dincsighions, mounted 
upon two wheels, from which a pole, fitted into a light kind of yoke, 
was attaehed to two bulls. Presently, out walked. three cheetahs, each 
in charge of a keeper, and were forthwith. located on the platforms, to 
~ which they were secured by a small dog chain. My host then mounted 
the second car, leaving me to share the third with.one of our-feline com- 
panions, whilst our horses were led slowly behind.. In this way we pro- 
ceeded about a mile, when I was. obliged, in self-defence, to yell out to 
halt, as the continual jolting of the vehicle (it having no s rings) had 
almost shaken my head off my shoulders ; in addition to wikis never 
T lay flat along the platform to ease myself, the cheetah would: at once 
commence inflicting such a. dose of cg | on my face, to. his nigger- 
keeper’s most ineffable gratification, as well nigh suffocated me ;. s0,. to 
the “ big man’s” great astonishment, who was quietly sitting on his cart 
smoking his hookah all the while, | mounted the Arab he had furnished 
for my use, and proceeded forwards a great deal. more at home, and with 
a chance of retaining my teeth in my head; and my head on my 

shoulders. 

' Before arriving at the plain, we halted to place a hood over the heads 
of the cheetahs, after performing which we again moved on, and were soon 
on the vast range of sands. 

Straining my eyes till they, were nearly a quarter of an. inch. out of 
their sockets, in a vain attempt to catch the outline of some antelopes, 
that I was informed were just. wr their antlers. some mile ahead, 
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I was told to make ready for a burst, if I wanted to be “in at the death.” 
At the same moment, one of the bandages was taken off a cheetah’s eyes, 
when drawing himself up mat ER took a deliberate look round 


the far horizon ; at last, his was fixed, his eyes were lit up with the 
most vivid glare, and, with a bound, he was at once upon his errand. 
Setting off at a gallop close behind him, I was presently saluted with a 
quiet sort of a growl, by way of admonition that | was to keep my dis- 
tance’; so falling into the rear about a quarter of a mile, I had an oppor- 
tunity of watching well the tactics of the aggressor. Instead of continuing 
on at the same pace at which he started, the nearer he approached the 
antelope, the more he slackened his pace, until, at length, he settled down 
into a slow, crouching walk, keeping his eyes still fixed on one point before 
him. There was a small ridge of rising ground between us and the deer, 
and on reaching this he came to a dead stop, then sinking on his belly, 
he reconnoitred the herd, possibly picking out a fat fellow, before he saae 
an attack on any of them singly. In a second the heads of the antelopes 
were erect, snitting the breeze; they evidently smelt mischief, for the 
next moment away bounded the herd with the cheetah at their heels (my 
Arab keeping up as best he could), at a rate that I have never before or 
since seen any thing equal, except a swallow. The locomotive platforms, 
that had followed us hitherto with their loads, were now disburdened of 
the cheetahs, whose hoods were removed, and themselves let loose after 
the flying foe. It was a splendid sight, ‘seeing the three animals in full 
chase together after a herd of about twenty antelopes, although out of 
these twenty, only three were fated—as the cheetah, after fixing his 
eye on one, never exchanges his object. 

The chase did not last long; I could plainly perceive the antelopes 
struggling to keep up the running through that wilderness of sand, in 
which their legs sank deeper than their fetlocks at each stride,—whilst the 
full, flat, “ pud” of the cheetah gave him a treble advantage,—until, by 
degrees, they had receded within the reach of the nearest pursuer. With- 
out any apparent stopping or effort, the cheetah sprang on the neck of 
the animal he had marked out, who forthwith sank to the ground with its 
living burden. It was a magnificent spring! for he was running directly 
in the victim's rear at the time he made the bound, consequently he cleared 
the whole length of the back of the antelope before he alighted on the 
fatal spot. One of the attendants coming up, plunged a knife into the 
neck of the fallen quarry, which the cheetah immediately took advantage 
of by thrusting in his nose, and taking an apparently most gratifying and 
luxurious draught of the warm blood that had so lately animated the still- 
gasping deer ! 

After this repast was finished, the gentleman was reconducted, in a very 
plethoric state, to his carriage ; where, having left him wrapt in the in- 
tensest state of somnolency, we proceeded to look after the other animals, 
each of which we found in possession of an antelope, quietly keeping 
guard until its keeper should arrive, and reward its fidelity with the an- 


ticipated sanguinary draught. 





The hogdeer derives its appellation from its characteristic attributes of 
that porcine quadruped. It is a large, ungainly, savage brute; with a 
humped back, and carrying two tremendous tusks in its jaw, similar to 
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those of the wild boar. Whether it is really a cross-breed of itself, 
cannot say ; but it is singular, though nevertheless true, that in all m 


jungle excursions among the brute creation, I have invariably seen 


oS 


connecting link between animals of an entirely different species, and most | 


perfectly pourtrayed from man downwards ; that is to say, I have fre- 
uently met men (the Veddahs for instance, mentioned in the second 
r of the “ Jaunts’’), that I should not have known from monkeys, 
and monkeys that more closely resembled men. ‘The reptile link has an 
immediate connexion with the quadruped in the crocodile, and so one can 
g° on, ad infinitum. Where reason ceases, and mere instinct begins, I 
eave to metaphysicians, who have more spare time on their hands than I 
have, to determine. 

The principal scene of my hostilities against the hog-deer was among the 
magnificent passes on the road from Kandy to Newera Ellia, near a place 
called Pusilarva, where I happened to have a brother-officer stationed in 
charge of a company of Catfres engaged in road-making. The climate 
here was delicious, nor did its sultriness entail a turning out in the middle 
of the night, in order to comfortably enjoy the sport of the morning, but 
it enabled one to lay in a substantial breakfast before undertaking what- 
ever might be the order of the day. 

Furnishing ourselves with a long, stout, pole apiece, to help us through 
the ravines and over the cataracts, we set out, accompanied by two couple 
of dogs (a remnant of the foxhounds that in days of yore had been im- 
pened by some exiled Nimrod, but which were now scattered throughout 
the island, in the habitations of the different dwellers at out-stations), and 
sending them in at the upper part of the mountain, to turn out any thin 
they might come. across, we would keep up with them as best we could. 
It would not be long before they scented a hog-deer, and a beautiful run 
would take place through the forest down to the valley; now and then 
lost to view, at other times seen tumbling headlong over rocks and broken 
ground, straight onwards sprang the deer, with the hounds in full ery in his 
wake; making the hills echo for miles with their deep-toned voices, whilst 
the sounds of our cheers, joining in chorus, must have slightly astonished 
every living thing within the range of hearing. It was certainly rather 
astounding to view afterwards in cold blood the stupendous heights that 
we had dropped ourselves down from, in the ardour of the chase ; and 
chasms over the waterfalls, that looked but as a gutter when we were in 
full chase, sent us round half a mile out of our way, on our return home- 
wards, | 

I once saw a hog-deer at bey and I never saw a more awkward cus- 
tomer in my life. When the first hound attacked him he merely gave 
a supercilious toss of his head to all appearance, but in so doing he had 
ripped the dog open from the shoulder to the flank as if it had been done 
by a scythe. The others springing simultaneously upon him, revenged 
the death of their comrade, although each dog was more or less lacerated. 
The best plan, when going in pursuit of this animal, is to arm oneself 
with a pair of holster pistols, as they are just as likely to attack their 
human pursuer, as they are their canine enemies; besides which, when the 
dogs have brought the hog-deer to bay, it is much the more economical 
plan to put a ball through his head at once than to have a hospital full of 
wounded hounds to look after for the next month. In this latter case 
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pepe ‘be also-a chance of saving the carcase of the animal for table, 


a I never saw ‘accom yet, ‘for the hounds, having 
once ‘their to the ground, never leave it while there is an 
ounce | iain, from which circumstance | have no doub+ 


grief at the demolition of the haunches by the knowing 
at the same time, ‘that to interfere with their enjoyment of ‘the repast, 
would in all probability be to subject myself to the same unsatisfactory 
process of becoming invisible. 


that it possesses a peculiar delicacy, and I have oy th doe, knowing 





To give an unprejudiced opinion of which was the most dangerous ani- 
mal to fall in with in the jungle I should decidedly say it was the buffalo. 
These brutes are very plentifal in all parts of the island, but particularly 
so in the neighbourhood of Trincomalee, where shooting parties are some- 
times got up for their destruction. They are found lying in pools of 

t water, with only their nostrils above the surface, or standing in 
the skirts of the jungle, and they do not always wait to be attacked be- 
fore they commence hostile operations. One person would have little 
chance against two or three buffaloes combined against him, as they offer 
no opportunity of getting a shot at them in their charge. Springing out 
of the water as soon as they are aware of the yicinity of an enemy, they 
pick out the nearest stranger, and poking their noses straight forward, so 
that it is impossible to get at the forehead, they bear down upon him, and 
it requires a person to ‘have all his wits about him to avoid coming in 
eontact with their horns. These appendages I have frequently -seen ten 
and twelve feet from tip to tip, and they are the only articles in the buf- 
falo’s possession worth shooting him for, the meat being coarse and unfit 
for the table. If you happen to have a friend youcan depend upon in an 
engagement with a buffalo, your best plan is to stand the charge as cou- 
rageously as you can, and thus give your comrade, who is at some little 

istance on your flank, a chance of a side shot just behind the animal's 
shoulder, which will, if fired by an experienced hand, find its way direct 
through the heart, and bring the adversary dead to the ground. 

In excursions after elephants I have more than once had one of my fol- 
lowers ripped completely open by an unseen buffalo in the jungle, and 
when they are found singly they are more like mad brutes than any thing 
else, having most probably been driven from their herds for some reason, 
and Seanthedent doomed to the life of an outcast and an exile. 

In self-defence I have shot many of the brutes, but it became latterly 
a favourite trick of the natives when any one shot a buffalo to charge 
the person so shooting him with destroying his (the nigger's) private 
prepeeiyr and in some parts of the island it is not a very easy matter to 

ow a tame from a wild buffalo. How they are caught and tamed I 
am not aware, but it is certain that in some places they are so far half- 
tamed by the natives as to be applicable to farm purposes, drawing carts, 
ploughing, &c. ; and after their work is done, they are let loose to graze 
in the jungle, where they are joined by their brethren in a wild state, 
whom they sometimes retain in their company for their master’s use, oF 
return again themselves to.a jungle life, till an industrious fit comes into 
their heads, and they think it time to patronise their owner's yoke. 
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senor cues ton ng seped poate a eanoiomasioamntie 
narrow escape ri bya 0. shot a sni 

close to the skirt of a wood, es to pick him up, when out 
rushed a huge brute at me. Before I ‘had time to put. my gun to my 
shoulder, I had him on the top of me. Pulling the trigger at random, we 
were the next moment rolling over each other on the ground—an amuse- 
ment at which I certainly got second best off. Fortunately the charge 


(which was only No. 7 shot) had blown his eye in, and penetrated at once to 


the brain. With a few gasps he rolled over dead. I had just picked 
myself up, and was congratulating myself on the narrowest escape I ever 
had in my life, when I perceived a party of men approaching me, headed 
by an Adigar, or chief man of the district. Never imagining their 
errand, I stayed still in hopes of further congratulations ; which hopes 
were, however, soon dispelled by the native beginning a most lugubrious 
tale, that I had killed his only buffalo, the su ; of bimeelf an family, 
with a long rigmarole of its genealogy, &c. It was in vain I explained 
to him I had shot the brute to save my life; nothing would do but he 
must have twenty rix-dollars for the executed hope of the family, which 
of course I as strenuously resisted, and, to cut the matter short, trudged 
off as fast as I could. -The fellows followed me, however, and by their 
yellings had congregated the population of every village (one would 
imagine from the numbers) within a dozen miles. Finding they were 
now about two hundred to one, they took courage and stopped me. See- 
ing that further resistance would only result in my being thrown into the 
river adjoining, or murdered by the ruffians, I gave the chief what money 
I had in my pocket, amounting to six or seven rix-dollars (a rix-dollar 
being one shilling and sixpence), but this would not satisfy the fellow, 
so he proposed taking my gun till I redeemed it by paying the remaini 
seven dollars. This also I was forced to agree to, and then p 
homewards as fast as possible—the safety valves of my temper, too, 
being “tied down,” gave me a stronger impetus in my pro As 
soon as I reached the bungalow, I threw the saddle across my horse, 
and in less than two hours had armed myself with a warrant from 
the nearest government agent, as well as being furnished with a mounted 
messenger of the court to execute it. It was night before I got back 
to quarters, so I reserved my revenge till the next day. In case we 
might be resisted, six of the Malays accompanied us, armed with 
their rifles and creases, and in this way we set out for the Adigar’s 
abode. The first intimation that we had of our vicinity to it, was 
the continual popping of firearms; presently the beating of tom-toms 
became audible; and as we came in view of the house, we perceived a 
party around it heartily enjoying themselves. It was evident the 
old brute was giving a feast on the occasion of the slaughter of the 
buffalo, and the lucky consequences following thereon to himself. I 
could distinctly perceive him loading my own gun to celebrate his 
triumph; so, waiting till he had discharged both barrels, I jumped un- 
expectedly upon him, and, having secured the gun, his Adigarship found 
himself immediately afterwards in the middle of an extensive bowl of 
curry, just served up, when the court messenger who accompanied me 
having picked him out and scraped him, produced the document in which 
the words “ Wit1am LY.” bore a prominent part; and the day after I 
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ans ace tak on of a Cockburn, as will be 
the fact that I got back my own money, succeeded in 
rain Adigar fined two hundred rix-dollars, and deprived of his 
rank for two years, which, in addition to his carrying his nose in a sling 
for a month or six weeks, gave him such a practical lesson in natural 
(as far as knowing a tame buffalo from a wild one) as will no 
doubt last him until Buddha relieves him from all his earthly cares. 

There were times, however, when it was neither a very easy nor agree- 
able matter to take a stroll for a few miles by way of bringing home any 
delicacy one might fancy for the important service of the day’s meal, and 
particularly so during the south-west monsoon, or rainy season, when for 
weeks together nothing appeared to be visible but one incessant torrent 
of rain—one everlasting drip, drip, drip, from the verandah roof, every 
now and then (by way of variety) carried by an occasional gust of wind 
into the sitting-room (there being no such -luxuries as windows at out- 
stations) and splashing one all over; during the middle of which, that 
“three gentlemen in one” (the cook, butler, and footman) would poke 
his head—looking blacker than ever—through the half-opened door, and 
add to your happy frame of mind by the intelligence that “ Master no got 
dinner!” 

Now there is something absolutely appalling—terrific—electrifying— 
in such words at such a season! It pictures’desolation doubly desolate! 
The cry of “ house on fire!” or the information that the wife of your bo- 
som—the sharer of your joys, sorrows, and bread-and-butter—had tum- 
bled down the well, would be trifling indeed in comparison! In the former 
case, one might jump out of window, and inflict his agreeable companion- 
ship on the neighbour that was lucky enough to live nearest to him ; 
whilst in the latter, he might, if of a philosophic turn of mind, console 
himself with the reflection that she—the sposa—ought to have “ let well 
alone ;” but however great a philosopher he may be, I doubt if any quan- 
tity or quality of his stock-in-trade would ever satisfactorily incorporate 
an imaginary dinner. My own stock of the commodity never would, but 
invariably sent me out in a most unenviable plight, and trying to twist 
into a tune old Horace’s 


i 


Jam satis terris nivis atque dirm, &c., 
by way of keeping my spirits up. 

Every diminutive rivulet, that yesterday a bird of Paradise might have 
walked across without holding up its tail, is now a roaring, boiling, tor- 
rent! every mountain ravine, delivering its flood of water into the valley 
beneath, seems to indicate the inevitability of a second destruction of the 
world! whilst every symptom of life appears to have become suddenly 
extinct ; until, possibly, a poor half-drowned missionary is spied, strolling 
along the banks of some flooded nullah, evidently on the same errand as 
—— namely, that of obtaining the luxury of a dinner under difficulties; 
when plunging into the flood, and making way against it as best I can, 
the distance between us is soon reduced to within gun-shot, and then 
steadily sending into him the contents of both barrels, I am furnished 
with a hash for that day at least! 

Christian reader! do not imagine me an ecclesiastical homicide! The 
“‘ missionary’’ of Ceylon (known by no other name that I am aware of ) is 











a bird about the size of a turkey, but rarely made use of at table, except in 
case of dire necessity, as the present, but why it should not be generally 
eaten I do not know, for it is excellent—in my own case, the sauce it 
was eaten with, namely, the condensed appetite of a dozen wolves, may 
certainly have had something to do in flattering the imagination during 
a trial of its quality—but 6 a all, what necessity is there for any body 
but the cook ever knowing of what hashes are composed, me there 
is the third part of a bottle of port, and the slightest dash of Worcester- 
shire sauce in their conformation ? 

But to digress for a while from the artificial to the natural—from the 
precincts of the frying-“pan” to those of its sylvan namesake. 

Will nobody ever have the enterprise to indulge the public with the 
*‘Tilustrations of Ceylon,” instead of eternally immortalising, over and 
over again, every ditch in Switzerland and pool in Westmoreland? If 
there is such a public-spirited individual, let him start at once for the 
heights of Maha-wella-Ganga, before it is turned into a huge coffee gar- 
den—for the splendid pass of Kadaganarva, before they run the Ceylon 
Railway up it (at a gradient of two feet in one) and a thousand other 

laces whose precipitous grandeur, covered to the very apex with the most 
uxuriant and varied foliage imaginable, makes them more beautiful than 
any hitherto-explored scenery transmitted to us through continent tourists 
and copper-plate. A series of Ceylon views would doubtless be an “im- 
mense hit,” and I hereby (at the risk of advertisement duty) take the 
opportunity of offering my services to do all the “ statistical, political, 
social, and moral” part of the business, for the consideration of half the 
profits of the work. ! 

It must have been its picturesque scenic beauty that impressed people 
into the belief that it was the veritable site of the “real original” dandon 
of Eden, which idea is perpetuated by cliristening all the remarkable 

laces after our first mortal parent, such as “Adam's Peak,” “ Adam’s 
Bridge,” &c. How far the geographical part of the theory holds good I 
never sought to inquire. 

The variety of the scenery makes it remarkably striking. Lying at 
the foot of the most precipitous mountains are numerous plains, divided 
by streams, or ranges of cocoa-nut or palmyra-trees, and studded at re- 
gular intervals with the large forest or banyan-tree, as an English domain 
might be under the hands of the most tasteful artiste. Unfortunately, 
there are no fish in the rivers ; or, if there are, the water-fowl monopo- 
lise them (a scaly proceeding on their part), for it never fell to my lot 
to catch or cook one. The. cocoa-nut trees are besieged night and 
morning by a party of Cingalese, who manage to extract what a call 
“‘toddy” from the cocoa-nut, in large earthenware pitchers which are 
hung up during the night to catch the exuding fluid ; and this, after 
being fermented, becomes arrack—Ceylon arrack—a most miserable 
substitute for execrably bad whiskey, at the very best. However, they 
manage to get drunk on it, so it answers the desired end. | 

The pine-apples are the greatest luxury of all the indigenous wild fruit 
of the jungle, their flavour being excellent, and the cost of the fruit only 
the trouble of twisting it out of the ground. If they are bought out 
of the bazaar (or market), however, they are of a superior sort, and 


reach the price of two or three pice (about a penny), their value being 
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also enhanced by the additional advantage of a “polish” from the vendor's 
TE per ‘but never even with this ‘extra lustre do they rise 
Sena etio~dl ends chan tho-enpneening’ “murphy” in the 
roads through the interior of the island, where they form the 
eipal thoroughfare, are generally in tolerable travelling order, 
that every now and then after very wet weather, a land-slip takes place 
here and there, leaving a chasm of some twenty feet in the roadway, of 
which some bullock-cart, loaded with baggage or merchandise takes ad- 
vantage when travelling by night, to make a short cut to the bottom ; 
carrying its driver (who is most probably snoring in the imterior) along 
evith it. The whole concern as a matter of course being completely 
ed” on reaching the bottom. , 
From Kandy to Colombo there is a so-called “:mail-coach,” and the 
rate at which the horses trot down the Kadaganarva Pass, with a pre- 
on one side of at least a thousand feet, without the slightest fence 
any sort, makes one cling on to the sides of the vehicle with most 
affectionate tenacity. After all, the pleasantest and most independent 
way of travelling, when subject to ousl je gle casualties, is on foot ; and 
I would gladly take the reader back to Led quarters through a hitherto 
almost unexplored country, did I not suspect ~ has had a sufficient dose 
of the jungle, at least for the present season. ‘Having visited the 


summit of Maha-wella-ganga ( dei if he prefers, he. may remain till 
the end of his days lost in ssimivation of the scenery), we will retrace our 
steps homewards. 


On the top of this mountain, standing about 8000 feet above the level 
of ‘the sea, isa small military outpost ; and as it was but eight miles from 
the fort where my out-station experience was gained, I used in a manner 
to make it my country-seat, by spending therein all my unoccupied 
time. 

The view from the summit was not to be equalled even in Ceylon for 
extent or magnificence. The two or three forts in sight in the distance 
appeared like so many pill-boxes, although the area of each was in reality 

enough to have contained two or three thousand soldiers ; and the 
idea as one looked down upon them and reflected that they were inha- 
bited by human beings, imparted a very contemptible notion of the 
pigmy race of man. It required no great stretch of fancy in the be- 
er—parva solens componere magnis—to make the scene before him 
a "perfect world in miniature, or to imagine himself a second 
Gulliver 2 among the Lilliputians, when he considered that the invisible 
“dots” within the said pill-boxes were placed there (dressed in red. cloth) 
to keep in order other little dots (whose original territory it was) if they 
became obstreperous ;—and then the mind would extend the simile to 
the world, and laugh to think it underthe dominion of these less than 
mites even through a telescope—to think that similar “dots’’ were 
hanging other “‘ dots”—big “‘ dots” bullying little’*‘ dots,” whilst various 
industrious *‘ dots” were hard at work writing magazine articles for other 
more favoured “dots” to read! 
The idea may appear -aoeratre enough on paper, but if the reader 


has ever surveyed his species through a “ ass, and allowed 
his imagination (if he eis a to run riot for Sona te, have no doubt he 
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has, moreover, been rewarded by a spontaneous and hearty “ guffaw” at 
its ludicrous conjurations. 

How much altered the scenery may have been, since the importation of 
a herd of coffee-planters, I luckily did not stay long enough to observe, 
but I can fancy what the ineffable delight of the monkeys will be, when 
they find themselves enveloped in a wilderness of red coffee berries ! 

‘Our near approach to civilisation is invariably indicated by the appear- 
ance of the Cingalese pedlars, known by the appellation of “moormen,”’a 
fine, handsome race of copper-coloured fellows—in a) ce half-Arab, 
half-Parsee—who spend their whole existence in hawking about for sale 
precious stones, such as sapphires, rubies, garnets, moon-stones, cin- 
namon-stones, &c. ; and remarkably cheap they sell them; where they 
‘obtain them from I was never inquisitive enough to ascertain, always 
concluding, as a matter of fact, that they stole them ; if, however, I 
libelled the worthies by the supposition, they have had their revenge by 
pretty considerably cheating me in extreme youth. | 

The first day’s return to head-quarters was with me, I well remember, 
a marked one in life's calendar, by involving myself in rather an awkward 
predicament, owing to my sight-seeing propensities; it gave me an 
opportunity, however, of witnessing how apathetically the Cingalese 
(who, in minor points ef view, are such arrant cowards) could make their 
exit from the world. 

Hearing that’there were two natives to be hanged, I expressed a de- 
sire to view the ceremony, which was instantly gratified by the regimental 
surgeon saying that his carriage was at the door, and as he was going 
to the spot, I might accompany him; so we started together. 

We soon reached the outskirts of the crowd, and perceived the scaffold 
at some distance, erected in the centre of the market-place. At last I 
ventured to hint that we were guite close enough to the scene of action 
to be altogether agreeable, and begged and entreated the doctor to stop, 
but all to no effect ; and I need not attempt to describe the intensity of 
my horror, as we “ pulled up” at the very steps of the gallows ! 

I now discovered that my chaperon had come on duty, to see that the 
fellows were sus. per coll. until defunct ; and fain would I have beaten a 
most inglorious retreat, if there had appeared the slightest loop-hole of 
escape ; but I was completely hemmed in, and on the platform before 
well aware of it. Trying, by every possible means, to screw my courage 
to the sticking-point, | conjured up in my mind’s eye all the fellows I had 
seen killed by wild beasts, &c., in the jungle ; but it oozed out of my 


fingers’ ends faster than it entered my heart. 
Presently, a murmur and motion in the crowd betokened the advent of 


the murderers (father and son) and, seated in a cart covered with black 
cloth, I now perceived the two criminals, grubbing away at curry and 
rice, out of two large bowls, as if their lives my mares on the issue ! 
Even when arrived at the foot of the drop, they did not budge until they 
had finished the last morsel, and when this was accomplished, they looked 
as if they had consummated a most glorious action; and then——all I 
remember is, trying to look desperately savage, and that I did mot faint:; 
but if ever I go an inch hereafter to see my worst a throttled, may 
his ghost but, no !—I am ‘no Jephthah—I hate rash vows. 
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VIENNESE LEGENDS. 
BY JOHN OXENFORD. 


Vienna, now celebrated as the city of perpetual waltzes and perpetual 
enjoyments, formerly celebrated as a site of world-historical events, has a 
compact little swarm of legends, which hover about it, and settle, now on 
@ gate,—now on a church,—now on a suburban relic. They are not 
quite so wild and marvellous as some which spring on Teutonic soil, but, 
nevertheless, they are amusing, and, in some cases, unique. 

The origin of Vienna, like that of most famous old cities, is wrapped 
in mystery 5 and chroniclers, possessed of scanty knowledge, seem to have 
indulged in reckless invention. One of them has maintained that Vienna 
is no younger than Rome; another has stated that, shortly after the 
deluge, one Abraham, a foreigner, settled with his adherents on the bank 
of the Danube, and laid the foundation of the imperial city. Some men- 
tion a near descendant of the patriarch Noah, who was a king of the 
Germans, was named Suevus, and commenced building Vienna in the 
year of the world 2280. Then there is a talk about a Roman colony, 
which penetrated into the German forests, and built, where Vienna now 
stands, a city called Favie, which was afterwards swept away by the 
barbarians. The Latin name Vindobona is supposed to signify the city of 
the Wends. 

On the creation of the Mark of Austria, the city of Vienna comes 
more clearly forth. St. Leopold, the first Margrave, built on the extreme 
ridge of the Kahlenberg, which is still called the Leopold’s-Berg, a 
strong, stately castle, round which residents soon gathered, lured by the 
advantages of the river, and the protection of the stout edifice. Settlers 
built houses, and houses form cities, and the assemblage on this occasion 
grew into the memorable Vienna. 

The gates of Vienna gave rise to a very paltry joke, in which, however, 
the citizens once took great delight. « Vienna,” said these heavy wags, 
“has strong walls, and firm bastions, and six well-guarded gates, and 
yet one can enter the city without going through a gate.” The miserable 
paeenty turned on the circumstance, that the “ Red Tower” (Rother 

hurm) was not called a gate, although, in fact, it was one, while the 
others ended with the word “ Thor” (gate), like our own Newgate, or 
Ludgate. The smart sally of the Viennese may rival the brilliant 
Kentish saying : 
Rochester, Chatham, and Stroud, 
All begins with an A ; 


with this distinction, that the Viennese have not allowed themselves an 
infraction of grammar. 

The “ Red Tower,” which was not dignified with the name of “ gate,” 
was, nevertheless, the most interesting of the whole number. It was 
remarkable for two stone statues, one of which represented Duke 
— V. of Austria, while the other represented his royal prisoner, 
Ric Ceeur de Lion, of whose ransom-money; according to tradition, 
the tower was built. In this tower hung a side of bacon, the object of 
which exactly corresponded to that of our Dunmow flitch. 

Of old, it seems, there was a standing joke against the Viennese, that 
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they were completely under—petticoat government. This joke—so 

the tale—the seiliclensienli to heated sought assistance ee the 
authorities, who ordered a side of bacon to be hung up in the “Red Tower,” 
with inscriptions to the effect, that any man who came forward, and truly 
stated that he did not repent of his marriage, should be at liberty to take 
it down. Now, the Viennese, indignant as they were at the jest against 
them, seemed by no means anxious to avail themselves of the expedient 
which their magistracy had offered, so they held their tongues, and the 
bacon continued hanging. 

At last, a bold young husband, more venturous than his neighbours, 
was found, who not only fetched a ladder and ascended the tower, but 
called many persons to witness his triumph. Alas! this was a case in 
which fortune did not favour the bold. It was a hot summer's day, and 
the fat of the bacon was shedding unctuous dew. Down ran the adven- 
turer, pulled off his fine new coat, and to the question, why he did so? 
gave the following luckless reply: “ Nay, | must first pull off my coat, 
for if I soil it, and then go home, my wife will rate me soundly.” It is 
needless to add, that the gentleman was, by his own confession, denied 
all right to the bacon, which, it is said, never had another claimant, but 
remained for yéars as a mere curiosity. 

By a house, near St. Stephen’s Minster, stands, what is called the 
“‘ Stake in Iron” (Stock im Eisen), which is the subject of two or three 
legends. 

Thsneolion to one of these, a locksmith’s apprentice stole from his 
master a nail of exceedingly curious workmanship, which was to have 
been used for a hunting castle of St. Louis, then building in the Wiener 
Wald (Viennese Wood). The unfortunate pilferer lost his way in the in- 
tricacies of the wood, and, at last, falling exhausted by a particular tree, 
began to reflect on his own delinquency. He had a half-way sort of 
conscience, and while, on the one hand, he felt ashamed to confess his 
crime, he was, on the other hand, unwilling to keep the nail, and, there- 
fore, drove it into the tree. When this operation had been effected, the 
Evil One appeared to the apprentice, and said, 

‘“‘ Thou canst, indeed, drive in the stolen nail, but suppose thou couldst 
make such a nail, and a lock to boot, which would guard this tree against 
axe and saw, then wouldst thou have done something.” 

Terror and curiosity vied with each other in the mind of the youth, 
who just plucked up courage enough to declare his willingness to learn 
the accomplishment hinted at by the awful speaker. ‘ A bargain!” cried 
the devil, and a compact was-made between the two, according to which 
the youth was to become the best locksmith in the world—the Chubb or 
Bramah of his time. No other locksmith could open the locks fastened 
by his hand, and thus he became passing rich. By the side of the stolen 
nail, he knocked in another, to show that he was as good a man as his 
master, and sawing off the top of the tree, so as to leave a mere trunk, 
he surrounded this with a strong ring of iron, adding thereto one of-his 
not-to-be-opened locks. 

Compacts of this sort are usually agreeable for a time, but very dis- 
agreeable in the end. After the expiration of the determined period, the 
devil resolved to-fetch his pupil, but the latter had become a pious man, 
and thought to evade the conditions of the contract, by going to mass 
every morning. Each mass, it should be observed, protected him for four- 
and-twenty hours. Now one day he turned into a cellar, that he might 
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drink a glass. of wine before church, and was thus:a little late. An old 
true, and the old woman was the Evil One himself im disguise. The 
ruse had the desired effect, for the locksmith, instead of going to church, 
returned to: the cellar to take another glass. Scarcely had the beverage 
reached his than the terrible old woman entered the cellar, twisted 
his neck, and him up on.a- hook against the wall. 

Now comes another story about this: same “Stock im Eisen.” It had 
long stood decorated with the ornamental nails; and the good city of 
Vienna had inereased around it, when the town-council had a lock of very 
fine work fitted on. This: was made by a foreign individual, who had 
come such a deuce of a way that no one knew where he lived. The lock 
being put on, the council asked the price, and the amount fixed by the 
jor seme so very much the reverse of moderate, that they talked about 
“imposition,” and’ refused to pay. The mysterious-and ingenious gentle- 
man was not a person to understand any beating down of his terms, so 
he pulled out the key, and uttering: a lusty curse, flung-it-so high into the 
air, that it has: not come down even tothe present-day. This feat accom- 
plished, he departed. Having thus lost the right: key, the council offered a 
reward for any other that should fit the lock, and many a locksmith tried 
to gain the prize. But these unfortunate locksmiths had to contend 
against the original maker, who was no other than the Evil One himself, 
and who contrived to give every key an-unlueky twist, so that it became 
totally useless: But was @ certain apprentice, who was even too 
sharp for such a formidable adversary, for he made his: key ready. twisted, 
and when the infernal twist came, it only twisted it right. The key fitted, 
the lad received the reward, and married his master's daughter, whom— 
it is interesting to know—he had long seeretly loved. 

Close to Vienna—for though there are several legends about St. Ste- 
phen’s Minster, they are not remarkably amusing, and’ we hasten to the 
suburbs—close to Vienna, on the ridge of the Wienenberg, stands a stone 
monument, somewhat ancient, and of remarkably fine workmanship. This 
is a Gothic cross, richly ornamented, whieh is called by the people the 
“ Spinner at the Cross,” and still marks a spot for devotion. Some 
time ago, says’ the legend, there was a mere cross-of wood, fast fall- 
ing to decay, at which a poor, pious woman offered her daily prayers. 

decayed condition of the. cross affected her: much, and she resolved 
either to e it orto get a new one. So the good woman sat by the 
cross, and went on spinning and spinning, and asked of passers-by a do- 
nation for the sake of the holy symbol, Whatever she gained by asking 
(which was, indeed, but little), and by spinning, she laid by, reserving as 
small a sum as possible for her own maintenance. At last, she saved 
enough to erect the present stone-cross, and when this was finished, she 
begged no more, but prayed the more heartily by the side of the monu- 
ment, where, at last, she died. 

From this pious old woman the cross is‘said by some to have taken its 
name ; but there is another tale, much less touching-in.its character, which 
derives it from a miller named Spiner, who dwelt near the spot, which, in 
his time, was used’ as a place-of execution. One day a thief was about 
to be hanged, and heard the miller, who was one of the crowd, say, 

““T should like to know how that fellow feels.” 

The thief was a friend to the diffusion of knowledge, and, just as the 
hangman was putting the rope about his neck, 
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ceneclion” The ta says he, “I have ory ~ phar gag 

an accomplice.” e curiosity was to 

the miller, added, « There he 18!” = — 
In vain did the unlucky miller protest his innocence, the officers held him 


a we execution was deferred, and miller and thief were put 
Sree 

on the occasion, at _ granting 
to the miller the enviable that he should be first. 


Again a crowd collected: at. the: place of execution,. lured: b ra 
creased attraction, that two people were to be hanged instead. 
“Stop.” erie the communicative thief to the hangman, I have agai 
— to tell you.” Again, of course, every body: listened with 
a Tine slanthiaktnoemed "te therstliee who stood 
ene side, and said, “ Now, my master; do you know how one 
feels, when one is om the gallows?’ Afterwards, turning to the: judges, 
he spoke thus: ‘‘ This man is: innocent, but as: his was so 
chi. thats hhe-wishad:to lenows hesmeniadbdigseiantaalia ightful 


ent, I plagedaot thie Saleh ete eee ene a aoe 


And, depend: upon it, he will not wish to come here 

So the miller was set free, and fell. down on his face, and vowed-to 
Heaven that he would erect a cross,. as: a token of thanksgiving ; and so 
originated the monument, which was called ‘ Spiner’s Cross,” an ‘appella- 
tion, which, at last, changed into the one used at: the present day. 








THE MAIDEN’S DREAM. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER, ESQ. 


Ou, mother! I have dreamed to-night 
A dream of early days, 

When — thing seemed fair and bright, 
On which we used to gaze ; 

Methought I saw his gentle form 
Stand by our cottage door, 

And that the clay-cold hand was warm 
That mine oft press’d of yore. 


Oh, mother! I have dreamed to-night. 
Of many a by-gone hour, : 
Of many a blossom fair and bright 
He brought me for my bower’; 
I’ve heard again the old church bell 
Fall sweetly through the vale, 
Again I’ve heard those cold: lips tell 
e well remember’d tale. 


Oh, mether! I have tried awhile 
Some outward joy to show, 

To smile as you. would have me smile, 
But still my tears will flow ; 

For every night some blissful dream 
Steals o’er my troubled brain ; 

And every morn comes day’s bright beam 

To break that spell again; 
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FRENCH ALMANACS. 


Ir was believed for a long time, and many of our simple-minded conti- 
nental neighbours still believe, that Almanacs were invented by the re- 
nowned Nostradamus—the astrologer of Salon, who foretold the death of 
Henry II. of France, for which service he was well rewarded by Charles 
IX. But the word being essentially of Arabian origin, so it may also be 
fairly deemed are almanacs themselves. Like Alcoran, Alguazil, and 
other Arabic words incorporated into European languages, it is also a 
barbarous combination of an article, ai, um a verb or noun—in this 
case, with manah, to count, and signifies “a diary.” The first almanacs 
were thus evidently purely astronomical and astrological. 

Do not, however, imagine that we are going to write a history of 
almanacs. We shall leave that task to some wool gathering archeologist. 
What ‘we wish to show is, that as the science of astronomy attained 
‘ perfection, that of astrology dwindled in the same ratio into insignifi- 
cance. One day there will be a re-action. With the exception of an 
almanac published by the Armenians, dwelling in the pretty islanded 
convent near Venice, which has a large circulation in the Levant, there 
are none now published in Europe, in which astrology is treated of as a 
science. 

In the East, on the contrary, no almanacs are current but such as are 
professedly astrological. No king, no prince, no pasha but has his at- 
tendant astrologer. Nor is the council of the latter given empirically. 
It is delivered according to the rules of the art, from a careful study of 
such asterial positions, oppositions, and conjunctions as are supposed to 
affect human beings and to influence terrestrial events. 

“And,” said a grave and long-bearded astrologer of the East to a 
sceptical Frank, “is not our science more noble than yours? You regu- 
late clocks, determine positions, foretel eclipses; but we dispense happi- 
ness or misery, forewarn against evil or death, pronounce for peace or war, 
and influence the fate of princes, kings, and nations !” 

Although astrology has, however, with the advance of the positive 
sciences, assumed a very empirical form, it still flourishes; and all at- 
tempts to dismiss it entirely from the notice of the public, as unworthy 
of the age, which is always so much more enlightened sthan its prede- 
cessor, has signally failed. James I. having granted a monopoly to the 
Universities and the Stationers’ Company, possibly from some peculiar turn 
for prophecy inherent in those bodies, astrology was long in the as- 
cendant; but Swift’s humorous attack upon “ Partridge Almanac” 
silenced prophecies for a time ; and when, in 1775, a blow was struck 
at this monopoly, founded on the supposed absurdity of their predictions, 
the Stationers’ Company resolved to try the experiment of partially re- 
conciling Francis Moore and common sense, by no greater step than 
omitting the column of the moon’s influence on the parts of the human 
body, and most of the copies were very properly returned upon their 
hands. The public na y took far too much interest in their own 
fates, in storms and inundations, and in the deaths of kings and princes 
—the French prophetic almanacs particularly deal in revolutions—to 
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peinnsibtebinabich neclegieligiinentsdtiaaiin Sone anana ee 
annual peep into. futurity. osfdira 
Leaving: the sondiidenatiteicolsconseciipondends cimalejels before: 
ere of printing, sew pl rents cpr erclwna swapersie es 
eels, were known nyaaieseungienicienaes of run-stocks, primsiaries,' rim- 
shocks, Sooiité locked antiquaries, wea tnelot ohearve,-dlba':tbé:ladesti agthi 
rities:(“ Companion to the seinen ese” at Saemenen See 
ia) consider the almanacs of Regiomoatanus (and it was) to 
success of early almanacs that the editors should have high-sounding 
)y published in 1475, as the first-ever printed. But the royal library 
‘contains the fragment. of an almanac in 1457, and dis- 
in 1804 in the archives of the town of Mayence, by the learned 
ographer Fischer. This fragment contains the first six months, and 
it is entitled in Latin, “ Register of the church of Saint Gangalff at Ma- 
yenee, put into order for the year 57, by Jehan: Kess, vicar of the holy 
church:of the Lord.” Beneath is wri written in Arabic numerals, the dates i457 
1458, and above, in Roman characters, in anno domini MCCCCLVIL, 
This almanac therefore appeared after the letters of indulgences of 1454 
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\> The first almanacs appeared with that love of obscuri which was so 
ebaracteristic of the dark ages, inthe: Latin language ; but as. early-as 
1470 there existed a German “ annual,” and the French had a. Kalendrier 
de Bergiers in 1488, which was succeeded by the Compost des Bergiers 
in 1459 and 1541. 
- The partiality of the French for almanacs of all kinds tnd characters 
has always been very great. There canbe no-doubt but that these eru- 
dite little works, so full of curious facts, so: genuine and innocent in their 
predictions, and so redolent of things most generally acceptable, did much, 
in the first ages of the press, to disseminate knowledge; and, indeed, to 
the present: day, the only French eottagers’ book that he can ‘read (for 
his prayer-book is in Latin) is his Almanach de ‘Liége. 3 3 
--"Fhe. number of: these Liégeois:almanacs is. consequently very great. 
They enjoy a monopoly of. rustic. favour, and their — are me 
to suit the means ‘of all. -. Thus:the artless’ peasan : 
visit to his market town,\ where almanacs are adel sold eb the 
most. primitive fashion, gratify his: literary taste with Le Petit oo 
for one penny, or he may have a choice as three two-penny almanaes, Le 
‘Véritable double Liégeois, Le Nouveau double Liégeois, or Le double 
Almanach Frangois de Nostradamus, or he may be still more ‘extrava- 
gant, and treat himself to a positive almanacal cyclopedia, in the shape 
ef a = Liégeos, or a. Véritable Friple Litgeois, or a Véritable ‘Uni- 
wers 

A similar competition exists in the prophetic Jenndasent as in the 
financial, and poor Jean's head must be sorely puzzled’ when called 
upon to decide between the-rival claims of Le Prophete Frangais 
par Nostradamus, L’Astrologue Universel, and Le Veridique, Alma- 
nach Sanspareil, 

“ Almanacks,” says a learned encyclopdist, who wrote before the “ k” 
was dropped by m plilelogial innovation, “ differ from one another, 
chiefly in containing some more, some fewer, eee The French 
appear to act up to this brilliant idea. But what would this sober. writer 
Dec.—Vol. LXXXI. NO, CCCXXIV. 24 
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of common places have said to the multiplicity, not so much of matter as 
of subjects, which in our days are consigned to annuals; to farmers, 
pions clergymen, bankers, wenn, conformist and noncon- 

ist, and knitting and crochet almanacs! The French have also, like 
us, their almanacs devoted to especial subjects, but far less numerous. 
They have their Alnanachs de L’Illustration du Jardinier, De la 
Franc-Magonnerie, $c., and these, as might be expected, 
L’ Almanach du Cultivateur et du Sijnien enjoys especial favour. 

The almanac, like all mundane things, has always been exposed 
to abuses. So long as almanacs were in the hands of genuine men, 
they flourished. ‘Such was the case with the renowned “ Cisio Janus, 
a barbarous production, until it was reformed Melancthon, in the 
sixteenth century. Such also was the “ Perpetual Calendar,” of 1581, 
composed by the real Mathieu Lonsberg, or Maistre de Laon, as he 
was called ; such was the almanac edited by Orance Finée, “ king’s 
mathematician,” and those published by Nostradamus himself. It is not 
generally known that the author of “Gargantua” and of “ Pantagruel” 
also edited almanacs. As the title of these has alone been preserved, it 
is impossible to say if they were of the orthodox character; but there is 
every reason to suppose they. were eminently so. One of these titles 
ran thus. “ Almanac for the Year 1533, calculated on the Meridian of 
the noble City of Lyons, and on the Climate ofthe Kingdom of France ; 
composed by me, Francois Rabelais, Doctor of Medicine, and Professor 
of Astrology.” 

The great success of the almanacs of Leensberg and Nostradamus, led 
to a variety of counterfeits. In the Royal Library of Paris, there is pre- 
served an almanac, having for its title, ‘‘ Prognostication, with the Predic- 
tions for the Year MDLXXI ; composed and calculated for all the Nine 
Climates of the Earth, by M. Antoine-Crispin, commonly called Nos- 
tradamus, of Marseilles in Provence ; Doctor in Mathematics; Ordinary 
Valet to the King; and Physician in Ordinary to the Count of Tendes, 
Admiral of the Levant.” 

The same thing, indeed, obtains in the present day; almost every pro- 
vince has its Leensberg and its Nostradamus, and some their own especial 
provincial competitor. Thus, Normandy has its “Mathieu Lansberg de 
Normandie,” and its “ Nouvel Astrologue de la Normandie.” 

These spurious almanacs, both old and new, notwithstanding the gro- 
tesque letters by which the former were illustrated, did harm to the 
genuine N amuses and Archidamuses, and, indeed, to the cause of 
astrology generally (although Nostradamus was himself very much 
given to empiricism), by publishing and false prophecies, which, 
like the one day of the three hundred and sixty, in the weather almanac, 
only turned out accidentally correct. It must have been the failure of 
some such spurious predictions, that led Henry III. to issue an ordon- 
nance, in 1579, forbidding all makers of almanacs to prophesy, directly 
or indirectly, concerning the affairs either of the state or of individuals. 
The actual “Napoleon of Peace” is, however, far more tender of the 
conscience of his subjects ; and while we can boast that the genuineness 
of our Francis Moore is yearly authenticated to us, by the wmprimatur 
of the “ Worshipful Company of Stationers,” France attests to the im- 
mortality of the author of the “ Prophetical Centuries,” by publishing 


an “A Prophetique, Pittoresque et Utile, pour 1848, publie 
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par 0 Auteur de Nostradamus ;” and which is further stated to be 
“ Réedigé par les notabilités scientifiques et litteraires |” 

N us and Francis Moore are as man to man in the great field 
of prophecy, but in the equally popular but less ambitious domain of hu- 
mour, our Hoods, Cruiks and Punchites are opposed by a host, 
whose forces are all brought to one focus, Alt Seite Leon Gozlan, 
Louis Huart, and Henri Monnier, all real and positive celebrities, in their 
way, are the professed editors of the Almanach Comique, Pittoresque, 
Drolatique, Critique, et Charivarique. 

The illustrations of these two almanacs are, as may be imagined, essen- 
tially national. Therein, indeed, lies their point, and their humour. New 
Year’s Day, for example, is introduced to us by porters employed to carry 
visiting cards, which are depicted to be as large as the bearers, The sys- 
tem of artistic as well as literary division of » now so prevalent in 
Paris, is aptly illustrated by an artist and his sixteen pupils working at 
the same giant Me gee of canvass. The Algerian troops are represented 
in pursuit of Abd-el-Kader, armed with spy-glasses and casting-nets. 
The success of a great opera-singer is rewarded by a very inconvenient 
shower of watches, lorgnettes and flower-pots ! 

The wonders of ether have especially called forth the powers of French 
artistic imaginations. A dentist is exhibiting to his terrified patient, a 
plate full of teeth which he has extracted while the latter was absorbed 
in a beatific vision of a lady presenting him bouquets of fragrant flowers. 
Another patient awakes to contemplate a wooden leg, which has taken 
the place of his real one during a haar state of unconsciousness. Jug- 
gilers precipitate themselves under the same influence from the summit of 
the column of the Place Vendéme, and fall upon the pavement with the 
pleasurable feeling of a down-bed, and modern Beauvallons run one 
another through and through, possibly as illustrative of two points of 
honour instead of one, with feelings of the most perfect satisfaction, of 
which duellists have so long been in search. 

As a specimen of the literary department of these almanacs, and as 
illustrative of the kind of quiet humour that pervades them, we shall ex- 
tract an account of a visit made by Leon Gozlan to Monte Christo, the 
suburban residence of the renowned Alexandre Dumas. 


THE CHATEAU DE MONTE CHRISTO. 


The Parisian who visits Italy, Spain, and England, and who regrets some- 
times that he cannot go to the moon, is still often ignorant of the fact that be- 
tween St. Germains, where he often goes, and Versailles, where he goes still 
oftener, there exists a delightful picturesque country, preferable to Italy where 
there is no shade, to Spain, where there are no trees, to England, where 
there is no sun, and to the moon, in which vegetation appears, as seen from the 
distance, to be peculiarly deficient. This privileged region is called /a cam- 
pagne de Marly. The great road that traverses it, is bordered on one side by 
forests, on the other by the wooded valley of the Seine. Frequented for three 
centuries by the fair friends of all the kings who have in their turn found a 
home at Versailles and St. Germains, the whole district is enamelled with 
palaces, mansions, and villas, each in its separate park as boundless as a forest. 

I was going to Luciennes, where Madame du Barri had her celebrated 
pavilion ; and whither Louis XV. used to repair sometimes to forget the cares 
of royalty, when the driver of the coach, stooping over his leathern apron, 
cried out to me, “ Here it is, sir!” a 
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'“ What is that to me?” said I, without taking my eyes from the beautiful 
prea which at that moment filled me with raptures. 
- “ [ tell you that it is here,” repeated the driver. 

“TI tell you then to leave me alone. I have paid to go to Versailles, and 
‘not to hear your observaticns as a tourist.” - 

' “Ahl true, true, it is here!” exclaimed the voices of all my road compa- 
nions, as they leaned over to the right side of the coach. 
oom os what is it, then?” said I, impatient. “Is it Louis XIV. or Louis 

“The chdteau de M. Alexandre Dumas” (the drivers of St. Germains pro- 
nonaee ig “ Dumasmse,” as if there were threes,s,s. ‘ The chdleau de Monte 

risto J° 

“ The Chateau de Monte Christo !” said I ; “ Ah, that is different; it deserves 
to be seen.” 

And I did like the rest, and threw myself to the side indicated, to see the 
chateau, which is spoken of in the nt day in Europe and in America, 
as Versailles was in the time of Louis XIV., and St. Helena in 1820. I wished 
to see with my own eyes, regretting at the same time that I had orly two, that 
edifice which, according to some, realises the ideal creations of the “ Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments ;” according to others, is inferior to the house of a citi- 
zen of the Marais, and which, finally, in the opinion of many, has no exist- 
ence whatsoever. 

I, however, perceived in the distance the leaden vanes of the Chateau de 
Monte Christo, and thus became certain of its existence. As we descended the 
slope, the principal facade presented itself to view, and I was regretting in- 
wardly that I could not stop a few minutes to examine the architectural details 
more leisurely, when the driver cried out in a louder voice than before, “ Here 
he is! Here heis!” The whip cracked, the horses grew mettlesome, every 
one participated in the general enthusiasm, and repeated “ Here he is! Here 
he is!” It was Alexandre Dumas himself, on foot like an ordinary mortal, or 
rather like nothing mortal, for it was very hot and the dust was stifling. 

“Ah! is that you, Gozlan ? where are you going ?” 

“Iam going to Luciennes. I have still the folly of wishing to see things 
before I describe them, and so I am going to Madame du Barri’s residence.” 

“ Get down, then, and come and see mine, and you can describe it.” 

“ When shall I see Luciennes, then ?” said I. 

“ Why, after having seen Monte Christo. You shall remain with me to- 
day, and we will dine together—to-morrow you shall go on to Luciennes.” 

“ Decidedly, I shall sacrifice Madame du Barri to you,” said I, to Dumas, as 
I stepped down from the coach. 

In a moment we were at the grating of Monte Christo. Dumas, who has 
described so many costumes, will allow me to depict his.- He wore a jacket of 
velvet, cap of the same material, a shirt of lace, worth about three hundred 
francs, and he was not shaved. Face known, particular marks, none. 

“ Monsieur Dumas!” 

“ Who calls me?” 

“ It is me, sir.” 

* Monsieur Dumas !” 

Another voice called for Dumas. 

“ Monsieur Dumas! Monsieur Dumas! Monsieur Dumas!” came from a 
third voice. Monsieur Dumas was called for in every direction. 

The first voice said to Dumas, 

“ I have purchased, this morning, fifteen hundred gudgeons.” _ 

« Fifteen hundred gudgeons !” I exclaimed, “ What are you going to do with 
all those gudgeons ¢” 

The voice continued, 

Se ae hundred bleak, a hundred and fifty trouts, and twelve hundred cray- 
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_ All right, friend,” answered Dumas, “you can let them loose in the basins.” 

“* But the basins have flowed down,” 1 plied the voice. : I 

I ——— I was beginning to understand, but, suddenly, I felt myself adrift 
again. . | understood that there was basins on the property, and that the little 
fish were destined to le them, but I could not understand how the basins 
had flowed. Generally, it is the water that flows. 7 

“Ah, that surprises you !” said Dumas. “ It shows that you have not had to 
do with architects, My dear friend, you must know that I have had a series: 
of little basins constructed, the one beneath the other like a cascade.” | 
_- “ Monsieur Dumas, what must I do with the gudgeons?” 

Bother it! Put them on the island of Monte Christo.” 

“ Yes, Monsieur Dumas.” ) 

And Dumas continued, as he led me towards his cascade. 

“ These little basins were so badly constructed, that it happened, as I had 
foreseen, even before they were filled with water. Look, my dear friend.” 

I looked, and saw in reality ten or twelve basins, about the size of large frying- 
pans, which had slid down upon one another like a pile of plates. Dumas was 
deeply absorbed in reflection. Rousing himself at the end of a moment, he 
laughed gaily. “ Well,” he said, “if the fish had been in them, there would 
pod been nothing to do, but to serve them up, they would have been ready 

red.” 

I have said that other voices were calling Dumas, whose intelligence sufficed 
for every thing, and anticipated every thing, like that of Napoleon. The man 
with the gudgeons had scarcely finished, and we had not yet attained the emi- 
nence on whiich the mansion stood, than the gardener said to him, 

“ Monsieur Dumas, where shall we plant the park ?” 

“ Here, my friend.” 

“ Who will give the design ?” 

“* I, my friend.” 

“ What sort of trees do you wish ?” 

Se most beautiful kinds. Larches, pines, oaks, birches, elms, lime- 

“ But where will your park be?” I inquired of Dumas, having observed, with 
grief, that the extent of the property was by no means equal to the imagination 
of the proprietor. 

“I have just told the gardener. It shall be here.” 

“Where we are?” 

“ Yes,” 

“ It will be very small,” I remarked, “ it will not be larger than the green- 
room of the Comédie Frangaise.” 

“‘ It will be very small, it is true, but it will be very literary.” 

“ What do you mean by a very literary park, my dear Dumas?” 

“ T mean that I shall give to each alley, the name of one of my works, There 
will be the alley Lorenzino, and the alley Antony.” 

“ T understand, but that will not procure much shade for the promenaders.” 

“ What will you have? Let glory come first, the shade afterwards.” 

At last I was in presence of the chateau de Monte Christo, built after the 
ideas, the taste, and the plans of Alexandre Dumas himself, and he has shown 
that his taste as an architect is as exquisite as his talent as a writer. I can 
compare nothing to this precious jewel, unless it be the chdteau de la Reme 
Blanche in the forest of Chantilly, or the Maison de Jean Goujon in Paris. 
The front is divided into parts, with stone balcony, large glass windows, 
shutters, towers, and weather-cocks, all of which indicate that it belongs to no 

recise epoch, that it is neither Greek nor medieval. It possesses, neverthe- 

ess, a perfume of rénaissance, which imparts to it a particular charm. What- 
ever may be said of it, it is the manifestation of a great mind, of a superior 
artistic taste: it is the adorable mould of a dreamy and passionate son]. 
What architect in the world would have conceived such a monument! The 
thoughts of the poet have been transformed into stone, and Monte Christo 
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éxists. It is a monument in verses of ten syllables and with alternate rhymes. 
It is even more than that: one could fall madly in love with this monument, 
as one loves the moon in early youth. 

Dumas, who knows better than any one the men of value of his own epoch, 
has intrusted the execution of the statues of his chateau to Messrs. Auguste 
Préault, Pradier, and Antonin Moine. 

It is record that a distinguished romancer forgot the staircase in the 

, the construction of which he had superintended. Dumas has 
forgotten nothing, neither the staircase nor the cellars, which are very exten- 
sive, nor the saloon, which will be splendid when it is furnished, nor even the 
device of the weather-cocks. On the streamer of one we read, “ Flame to the 
“— Baar ey wag ss oe —_ to ees af mee 

e the busts e t dramatic writers o epochs placed in a 
wreath, round the frieze of the first story. On observing this fine trait of 
greatness on the part of a dramatic writer so free from jealousy, I said to him, 

“ My dear Dumas, permit me to make a single observation.’ 

“What is it?” | 

“I see in your dramatic wreath Dante and Virgil; it appears to me that 
neither the one nor the other wrote for the stage. These two lyrical poets 
would be as well elsewhere, and they would not usurp a place + aoe very 
limited, since modern dramatic literature is scarcely represented by the bust of 
Victor Hugo. Only one contemporary dramatic writer! . . . By-the-bye, 
my friend, you are not there yourself,” 

“T shall be within,” said Dumas, who had the kindness to answer me. 

Scarcely had we entered the house than a Turk—a real Turk—came and 
threw himself upon Dumas’ bosom, and the Turk and Dumas were locked in 
an embrace that lasted five minutes. 

“Do you know,” asked Dumas, “ who this Turk is ?” 

“ No,” I answered to Dumas. 

“I brought him from Tunis, where he was engaged to carve the tomb of the 
reigning bey. I said to the bey that he had plenty of time before him, to 
allow me a loan of his favourite artist for a few years, and so he lent him to 
me. See his work.” 

The work of this loaned Turk is a kind of moulding, such as is seen on the 
Moorish ceilings of the Alhambra ; a lacework as light and as beautiful as the 
most charming produce of Brussels. I was struck with admiration. 

Trianon has not a ceiling to be compared with that which the Tunisian has 
sculptured for Monte Christo. From the principal balcony, which might also 
be called the steps of the house, a more exquisite landscape presents itself than 
even that which is enjoyed from the terrace of St. Germains. Colours could not 
do justice to it, how could ink! especially mine—*“ There is,” I said to Dumas, 
“what the gold of your Monte Christo would not have produced for you.” 

“ True, but it would have purchased it,” he answered. 

While we were standing on the steps, Dumas, who tells a story so willingly 
and so well, said to me, 

“ You see the shop of that wine merchant onthe other side of the road, and 
who has taken for his sign the chateau of Monte Christo. That sign gave me 
one day aterrible fright. It was in process of being painted. The dauber 
came at last tothe name of the publican. He began witha D. ‘Look,’ says 
I, ‘his name begins like mine.’ A few minutes more and he had formed a U. 
‘Why !’ said I,‘ he calls himself Du . . .;’ I waited. The brush depicted an 
M. What can be the name of this vintner. Suppose his name should be 
Dumas, and that immediately in front of my chateau! I shuddered at the 
idea. To the M. succeeded an A. I am done for, his name is decidedly 
Dumas. One letter more remained to be painted. I closed my eyes, when 
I opened them I read Dumay. I was saved.” ; 

e went out of the mansion to visit the island of Monte Christo. It isa 
real island, and in the middle of the island, which is a little longer than one of 
the frying-pans previously described, there is a small pavilion. The name of 
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one of the numerous works of Alexander Dumas is engraved in red upon each 
of the stones of this Liliputian edifice. All the stones, you can readily 
imagine, are covered with inscriptions. I do not precisely approve of these 
epitaphs ; the effect is not agreeable to the eye, and the example is fatal. 

Do not, however, think that I have made known all the curiosities of Alex- 
andre Dumas’s chiteau. It would be an injustice on your part to sup it, 
and on mine to pretend it. Monte Christo was still im an uniniched euuts 
when I saw it. There is only one thing that I can speak of without conceal- 
ment ; it is of the grace, the amiability, the magnificence and the hospitality of 
the lord of the manor. I do not speak of his genius, that is known to the 
whole world. 

The interest excited by the discovery of a planet by the French Astro- 
nomer, Le Verrier, has been turned to profit by a in a little 
vaudeville in which a new interest is im to the usual ama ui- 
vokes by extraordinary astronomical discoveries. The Salle Valentino 
has met with so much success, that it has been immortalised in both 
almanacs. It appears that after the French have danced all summer, 
they still experience a desire to indulge in the same fashionable and exhi- 
lirating exercise in winter. As soon as the month of September arrives, 
the Salle Valentino opens its doors to the frequenters of Mabille, the 
Chateau Rouge, and the Chaumiére. This Salle Valentino has entirely 
superseded Musard, whose establishment in the Rue Vivienne is now 
converted into a milliner’s shop. It is only at this salle that amateurs 
ean appreciate all the details of the polka, the redowa, and la contre 


danse. In this temple of modern chorography, every one takes a pride. 


in an excess of motion and agility, that would do honour to the subjects 
of Queen Pomare. “ It isin the dance,” says the “‘ Almanach Comique,” 
“‘that France continues to shine throughout Europe, and on that ques- 
tion none can contest to it the title of La grande nation!” 

A proposed opening of an arcade from the Rue St. Martin to that of 
St. Denis, by the way of the Rue Richelieu, and to be effected by raising a 
capital of filty millions, in shares of fifteen thousand francs, is the manner 
in which the French quiz the fever of speculation, that is now so happily 
on the decline. La grande nation has but a very imperfect idea of 
jobbing. It is with the greater number, a half mystical matter, of 
which they love to talk in sonorous words, but of which they understand 
little or nothing. A writer in the “‘ Almanach Prophetique,” declares, that 
the state alone ought to undertake great works of public utility, that in 
abandoning railways to companies, stock-jobbers, and barons de finance; 
the existing ministry has shown its usual horror of progrés. In this 
country, on the sera we consider it a matter of pride that the greatest 
national works are effected by public enterprise, and the will and the 
capability (except in the case of the Nelson monument) of the people, to 
do these things, are the most signal signs of financial and national pro- 
gress. Our Parisian authorities deny, however, that the great Lyons 
railway is in the same predicament as the Nelson monument. 

“ Notwithstanding the reports propagated by the malevolent,” says 
the “‘ Almanach Comique,” “the works are not suspended on the Lyons rail- 
way, there still remains one workman. But that workman picks away 
like four!” The man of Lyons leaves the man of Trafalgar in the shade. 
It is not improbable, however, if the predictions of the railway Cassandra 
are not to be rejected as were those of the Trojan prophetess, that many 
of the lines in progress in this country will be soon similarly circwn- 
stanced as that of Lyons. In both countries alike, shareholders are 
















































years. It is not said if the life of the subscriber is to be insured. The 

arrangement is in favour of the publisher. It is to issue a work, 
as for example, ‘“‘ Le Moyen Age et le Rénaissance,” to be published in 
250 parts, and to be subscribed for beforehand. This is the which 
is most ‘likely to find favour in this country, the chances of the work 
being brought to a conclusion being i in @ new y to be 
ealled the Chance Insurance, founded on the Doctrine of Probabilities.” 
The consideration of the doctrine of probabilities leads us, by a very 
natural operation of the mind, to speak of the “ Almanach P: tique,” 
of which, as yet, nothing has been said. It with a heavy article 
on the Budget, by a no less eminent pehoon, thadciiaths de Girardins. 
Thisis real Imaginein this country an M. P. contributing directly 
to one of popular productions in which he so often figures indirectly. 
Yet it might be a wise thing sometimes to take the bull by the horns, 
and to forestal the space which may be occupied by a jest at your expense 
by some dull parliamentary effusion. 

M. wee ‘ne irardins owe budget is, eee soon relieved by 

in illiant pro ies, prospective and retrospective. For, 
while the French Revolution of 1789 is shown to have been prophesied. 
in a patriotic song, written against Turgot, and the death of biicte XV. 
to have been prophesied by the Bishop of Senex, soalso we are in- 
formed that there is a prophecy current in Brittany, that Paris will be 
pe a by fire “in fifty, in sixty, in perhaps, a hundred years hence !” 
The date of the proph i eae HNC A a the French 
Revolution. A certain Dr. Schumster also prophesies for France an im- 
measurable depth of misery as resulting from the passion for speculation. 
The peo us continues— , 

“ England, that livest in peace, never dreaming of the storm that is 
about to burst upon her soon, would wish to take a step in advance ; but 
it will be too late. It is not in intoxicating oneself with the sweat of the 

, that one can hope to live in peace. | 

“Unfortunate Ireland! thy. misery will only finish when thou shalt: 
lave re-conquered thy rights, and that thou shalt be really a free people !” 
~ A prophecy, the origin of which is not very clear, it havin been simply 
Suisid weted in Latin on the page of a Bible, probably in the beginning 


' . 


pt seventeenth century, announces that in the year 1998, or at the 
nd of the twentieth century, all Europe will be subjected and reduced into 
sefvitude by the Americans. . This is manifestly founded upon 
a ) ion of the sixteenth of Isaiah, which has undoubtedly re- 
ference to the people of the old world and not to those of the new. 
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It is @ curious fact connected with that they are almost 
always of an obscure, malevolent, or character. This was 
the case in antiquity, from; the; time-that Croesus was led astray, to 
that when us was deceived in fa like shameful manner. The 
goddess certainly did unbend a little_before the offerings of Alexander the 
Great, but Lysander, having been more stingy, failed signally in 


winning a smile or @ favourable prognostic; - The prophets:of the 

day uphold, in this respect, the reputation of antiquity. They revel in 
deaths, fires, plagues, and revolutions,. Power and happiness unalloyed, 
appear to be quite out of their way. But Francis Moore and Nostrada- 
mus are above a votive offering, which, according to precedent, could alone 
infuse a cheerful aspect to their gloomy pages. It is probably from this 
peculiar feature that all human powers of. ecy, which are. not de-. 
rived from a divine source are, asin the case of the damsel of Philippi, held 
to be emanations of the evil spirit. But far be it from us to countenance so 
illiberal a proposition. Inspiration ’must always emanate’ from the same 
source. If its apparent tendency is to evil, that can only be'to our limited’ 
comprehensions. There can be no evil to an‘all wise Providence, with 
whom tem disasters work for ultimate good. If ‘an inhalation of 
the Delphic r was vouchsafed to us, how joyously would we pro- 
phesy happiness to our readers, prosperity to our country, felicity and’ 
glory to our Queen. : | ° 








A DEATH-BED. 


BY MRS. PONSONBY. 


THERE comes a dream at dead of night, | How can a soul so stain’d with sin 
It charms the ear, but mocks the sight ; | Enter those holy walls within ? 

Its whisper’d beenthiings, soft and low, | I dream—I pray—lI die in vain, 
Soothe the hot-anguish of my brow; .| We.ne’er shall meet again. 

It murmurs by my couch of pain 
“We ne’er shall meet again.” The night is coming, and the day 


The stars, with dim and earnest eyes,.| 18 passing from my fate away. | 
Look sadly from the purple iat I do not dread what death may bring, 


: : "s victory its bitter stin 
Their glories cannot pierce the gloom | Sits vie and its 8 
That hovers round my lonely room ; But thou canst neither soothe’ nor 


rage , : hare ; 
The singing of the soft night-air . ; 
Stills not this voice of my despair, ~ That agony and long despair. | 
The night-air rises, and the breeze ‘ _ 
akes a loud music in the trees ; Spargerh RANG. YAS. SORE FP 
Ae tea ofal seals Y | Keep near me'in mine hour of pain ; 
The rising and the sinking. blast, bes those tones, they charm’ 
Hurry like flying demons past. They win me from this present ill 
But through them all it comes—so | They waft me to a brighter past— > 
low— Oh! let. them. murmur.to the last! *.- 
So soft—with such a touch of woe— aa 
So low—but so distinctly heard, There comes a dream at dead of night, 
And thrilling with its slightest word ; | [¢ charms the ear, but mocks the sight 5. 
So passionless, yet full'of pain, Its whisper'd breathings, soft and low, 
“ We ne’er shall meet again.’ } Soothe the hot anguish of my brow; 


Pair spirit !—thou art in thine home | Tt murmurs by my couch of pain 
Of rest, where I shall never come; | “ We ne’er shall meet again. 
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ADRIEN ROUX; 


OR, 
THE ADVENTURES OF A COURIER. 


BY DUDLEY COSTELLO, ESQ. 


Cuar. XXVIL 


THE MILLER’S MAID——THE CHATEAU DE COURTINE—A RIVAL REMOVED 
~~A FALSE FRIEND. 


JUSTINE was positively béte to know any thing of the real cha- 
racter of her a looked upon aden peasants consider 

ing better, though. more brutal, than themselves. The low, cun- 
ning tricks of his calling, and the coarse habits of his ménage, were her 
familiar objects, and having no spare intellect to speculate with, she did 
not. waste her mental energies im further inquiry. She knew that she 
was worked as hard as any of the beasts of burden that came to the mill, 
but she felt something like a glimmering of superiority over them, when 
it came across her mind that she received wages for the services she 
rendered. Forty francs a year was not, it was true, a very large sum, 
but it sufficed for the rare necessities of her holiday gear, it being only 
on the fée day of her patron saint, who was the patron also of the village 
from whence she came, that she had any occasion for its display; this 
annual exhibition being all that the miller permitted. 

From such a damsel nothing beyond a few positive facts,—such as 
forced. themselves on her notice,—could be elicited. She knew when she 
went to bed the night before, for it was later than usual, but as to any 
oe that took place afterwards, she declared herself completely in the 

‘¢ Dam’ je ne savons autr’ chose que ca. Je me couchions 4 minuit et 
puis je m’endormions le plus vite possible, vu que les éclairs me faisaient 
mal aux yeux si je les tinssions ouverts et que la tonnerre me tourmentait 
t’rriblement les oreill’s.” 

To the question, whether she had ever seen either of the miller's guests 
of the previous night, she answered in the negative; all she remembered 
was, that they came there on foot at an early in the evening, seemed 
old friends of. Pierre Vidal, and that when she had-finished her supper; 
she left them all three drinking. 

“ There’s one up stairs,” said Bobéche, “who'll never drink any thing 
more. As the door is barred, it had better remain so till the officers of 
justice arrive to make their procés-verbal. Go down to Doué, Justine, 
and tell the mayor there was a man killed here last night. We will wait 
till you return. 

girl seemed lost in a maze of astonishment, and as there was no 
evidence of the fact, could scarcely comprehend the serious import of the 
message, so I hastily wrote a few words on a slip of paper and gave it 
to her to deliver instead. She departed on her errand, and while she was 








The Adventures of a Courier. 


we examined every part of the building, but could; : 
er 
yor of Doué and. two gensd’armes made their appearance, to whom 
Bobéche, who was well-known in a of the country, related all 


& 


cE 


allowed to depart, and, owing to the effects of the storm, had to pick our 
pa See 

i of Doué, with its old Templar church on the top of the 

hill, we left on our ri and ascending the. banks. of the. Petit 

Morin by a paved causeway, which, from its elevation, had escaped the 

flood, we were able, as had anticipated, to cross the stream at 

to 


Bussiéres. Once on the 
a MPA the last time at La Ferté sous Jouarre, the 
leagues which separated us from Cocherel, w 
Courtine was situated, were got over with the speed which 
those who have suffered delay, and are striving to make up for it. 
It was still early morning when we reached our journey’s end, 
was the surprise of the steward of the chateau at the arrival of 
and myself. There is no necessity fordwelling upon the amount of the 
wonderment which he exhibited, both at our appearance and the last ad- 
be me ee gw ee ne ise with 
e with respect to fatigue, for, despite two nuits b es, one 
of them passed in the saddle, and the other, aw guet, he was as fresh as a 
lark ; but my case was different, I was literally knocked up, and accepted 
without hesitation the offer of a good bed, without staying to take part 
in the excellent breakfast to which my travelling companion at once ad- 
dressed himself. I slept soundly for some hours, and when I awoke my 
first inquiry was after Bobéche. To my astonishment I learnt that he 
had only remained a couple of hours at the chateau, and after he had 
seen with his own eyes that the preparations for the reception of his 
master were begun, had set out on horseback again to rejoin him at 
Chalons sur Marne, leaving instructions behind him that I was to remain 
quietly until the arrival of the marquis. This I was not sorry to do, for 
being intrusted with no personal commission, the glory of riding ventre 2 
terre in the month of July, over scorching high roads, began to lose some- 
thing of its charm. 
For two days, therefore, I enjoyed the rural solitude of the Chateau de 
Courtine. Except that the gardens were rather prettily laid out, the 
itself offered no particular attraction. It bore a strong famil: 
resemblance to the many large houses with white walls, grey roofs, ~ 
numerous windows, which greet the traveller at the extremity of long 
vistas from the high road, and look for the most part rather desolate than 
attractive. It was not old enough to be picturesque, nor sufficiently 
modern to be splendid, and if it had not been situated in the midst of 
Monsieur de Courtine’s estate, would have experienced even more neglect 
than had fallen to its lot since emutintndeas ion of the present 
owner, a man fond of living literature, and art, neither of which, save 
for a very brief season, find a home in a country chiteau in France. | 
But, though a house may be dreary, it does not always follow that its 
occupants are dull: I have known some who could have led a life 
in a notary’s office or a Jesuit’s college, and Bobéche was one of these ; 
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exhilarating, this national sport, and was in.the act of a very 
fine specimen of the tnphibiow race, when I heard the noise shiva 
rapidly a ing, and looking up from my interesting occupation, I 
saw a travelling-carriage and four horses come tearing down the = 
&venue, followed by a lighter vehicle, drawn by two horses only, but 


os armas Se he sega A Consigning the game I had taken, . 


8 

) with the instruments of capture, to the safe custody of the étang, 
I from the place where I had been sitting, and reached the chief 
entrance of the chiteau in time to open the door of ‘the first: carriage. 
Monsieur de Courtine leaped ‘hastily out, and turned to offer his arm to 
alady who followed. It is scarcely necessary to’ say that it. was Lady 
Malpas. She wore a thick black veil, but it did not so entirely shroud 
her features as to prevent me from noticing that her eyes were cast on 
Tihs carga sasnely gave se w'nod of tevogulion sad thea buried ich 

marquis ve me a ition, n ied wi 
the lady into the chAteau. : 

1] round for Mr. St. John, but he was not to-be seen, and the 
second carriage contained only the femme-de-chambre of Lady Malpas 
and Monsieur Bobéche ; the tall chasseur had also disap 

Bobéche greeted me with an amiable inquiry after the state of my 
health, and intimated his desire to to me as soon as he had had the 
honour es conducting — iselle Fifine to her apartment. aan 
pleasin accomplished, and some other necessary business sett e 
poner and invited me to walk with him to listen to his communi- 
Cation. It was as follows :— 

Notwithstanding the delay which we had experienced in consequence 
of the storm, and the night-adventure that ensued, he arrived at Chalons 
some time before the uis ; in fact, it was not till the afternoon of the 
following day, that the latter made his appearance at the Hotel de 
laf Cloche a’or, where Bobéche had orders to wait for him. He was ac- 
companied only as I have described. Mr. St. John having taken 
leave of him at Vitry, with the intention of going direct to Paris, 
the chasseur had been left behind. -From Mademoiselle Fifine, Bobéche 
learned that a violent quarrel had oceurred between the marquis and his 
friend, previous to leaving Baden-Baden, but that it had been made up 
at the instance of Lady Malpas, and that it was by her invitation Mr. 
St. John accompanied them so far on the road; whether he intended to 
rejoin them, or not, Mademoiselle Fifine could not positively say, but she 
thought she had overheard something to the effect of their meeting 


again at the chiteau. This was all that had happened previous to the 
arrival of the party at Chalons. 
Bobéche then continued :— 
‘ “1 found that monsieur was not desirous of remaining at Chalons 
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Dormans, but at the point where the river takes a sudden 
the north, and almost within sight of the post-house of Paroy, we 
| daak|Abeute coat yoante-ah gee hebenttoriag't> Fore 
-a short quarter of a le efore coming to. Paroy; 
road is crossed by a stream, which some call the Melun; and others 
Sumerlin; but no matter for its name, there it was, spread out like a 
lake, and it was no easy matter to keep the causeway, for tho 
ittle bridge was above water, the road that led to it could only be 
at, and if the horses swerved from the right track the chances 
were that we should find: the lake rather deeper than we liked, _ The 
were already over their fetlocks inthe water, and we were proceed- 
ing cautiously towards the bridge, when, from the back of the marquis’s 
carriage, where I had placed myself in case of assistance being necessary, 
I perceived a carriage and four advancing with great speed in the oppo- 
site direction. A fresh relay had, no doubt, just been had from the post- 
house, for the horses came ata hand-gallop down the slight declivity that 
leads to the stream, and, plunging into the water, advanced as rapidly as 
they could in the direction of the bridge, it being evidently the object of 
the traveller in the strange carriage to cross it before we on arrive there, 
Being quite certain that there was no room for two to pass, or, at least, 
that it would be dangerous to keep away from the centre of the road, I 
desired the postillions to stand still, and, at the same time, shouted as loud 
as I could to those who drove the other carriage, cautioning them to come 
slower. Whether they understood me or not, I cannot say, but that they 
heard my voice was plain enough, for they shouted in return, while they 
eracked their whips over their heads, urging their horses to the utmost. 
‘ Sacredi!’ said 1 to myself, ‘if they don’t mind what they are about, 
they will never get across.’ And what I predicted came true. About 
twenty yards, on the Paroy side, the road makes a curve, and, as it. rises 
towards the bridge, leaves a steep slope of two or three yards on either 
side down to the -bed of the stream. . The postillions, accustomed to 
the road, knew this well enough, but they either lost their heads, .or 
the horses became unmanageable, for within. a team’s length of the 
bridge, the. latter lost their footing, and presently they were all 
swimming while the carriage tilted and went over on one side. To 
regain the high-road by the bridge was impossible; their only chance 
was to reach the opposite bank, but to do so with a heavy weight, 
such as they had behind them, the postillions found to be impossible. The 
man who rode the leaders contrived to slip off the traces which attached 
them, and struggled onward, with difficulty making head Lagaeaes the cur- 
rent which swept through the arch. He who was mounted on the wheel 


we had passed 
nearly 
ved fatal. 
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horses was not so fortunate as to set himself free, and his only chance of 
escape was to throw himself off, and get back how he might. to the road 
he had just left, He. contrived to do so, but in the meantime it fared 
ill with the occupant of the carriage, who, for a moment, had given no 
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i earriage an idle spectator of this scene, 
accident, without waiting for the orders of the 
marquis, I jumped down, and followed by one of our ows :postilli 
the other remaining at the horses’ heads,—pushed on ‘forthe bridge as 
well‘as I was able, to lend a hand in saving the entleman in the 
carriage. We arrived just as the man on rt ee scrambled up 
the bank and got footing once more on the highway’; we were joined by 
the other postillion from the opposite side, also by a servant of the 
traveller, whom I had not noticed before, and who had fortunately been 
seated behind, and, forming a chain by holding hands, I got on to the 
coping of the bridge above the arch, and lowering myself into the water, 
felt with my feet to discover where the carriage was lying. I found it, 
and steadying myself as firmly as I could upon the abutment of the arch, 
against which the torrent violently drove, I as low as I could, and 
searching about, my hand came in contact with the unfortunate stranger’s 
arm ; I seized it, and the other man now coming to my aid, we were 
enabled by main force to drag the body through the carriage window 
to raise it over the bridge, and deposit it in the high-road. 
We had received little assistance from the stranger’s servant while we 
were thus employed, terror had so completely taken possession of him ; 
but when he saw him on the ground, he threw himself on his knees beside 
him, seized his hands, which he eagerly pressed, and gave vent in Italian 
to a thousand exclamations of grief. But neither to the endearments of 
his servant nor to the efforts which ee a eee to ani- 
mation, was there any token of recognition. I greater part 
of the contents of my wevelling flask down his throst, and chafed his 
breast with the remaimder, but it was all expended uselessly. We saw 
that there was only one chance left, that of conveying him as quickly as 

ible to Paroy, and sending for the nearest doctor. He was accord- 
ingly borne on the shoulders of two of the men, a third going in front 
to guide them through the water, and I returned to the carriage to tell 
the marquis the result of the accident. 

“Both monsieur and madame were very much shocked at what had 
occurred, and I was ordered to go on to the post-house to render what 
further assistance I could, and afterwards proceed to Chateau Thierry, 
the marquis having decided in’ the face of this sad adventure, and out of 
consideration for the lady, to retrace his steps as faras Port 4 Binson, where 
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he would cross the Marne and take the other road, ‘meeting me at the 
place I have named. As there was only oné postillion left with the car- 
riage, I took off the first pair of horses and set outjawhiile monsiear turned 





“‘ He was a fine handsome man, not past the flower of and from 
the deli of his features, and the smallness of his , I should have 
ron him a person of rank, but this was put beyond a doubt, in the 
place, by a coronet which, with the letters ‘ M. S.,’ was marked 
linen, and secondly by the exclamation of ‘ Principe mio,’ reiterated 
by his servant Antonio. It was a long time before we could get from 
him his master’s name, so absorbed was he by his sorrow ; but at last we 


“ The very same,” I replied. 

‘Then you may depend upon it,” returned Bobéche, “that he was on 
his way to rejoin madame, but for that he would scarcely have been in so 
great a hurry. C'est dommage, il était un bien bel homme. As there 
was nothing more that I could do,” continued Bobéche, “ and the prince’s 
servant was there to answer all questions, left them all to look the 
carriage and the drowned horses, and came on to Chateau Thierry, where 
monsieur le marquis had not long arrived. It was-late, but he was 
anxiously waiting to see me. I told him all that had happened, and the 
lady, not being in the room at the time, did not suppress the prince’s name. 
When I mentioned it he started, and a expression crossed his 
countenance ; but I of course took no notice,‘and having finished my story 
and received his orders for the next day, I bowed myself out. I forgot to 
tell you, for it never struck me till now, that while we were undressing 
the prince I picked up a letter, which, at the moment, I put into my 
pocket, intending afterwards to give it to Antonio, but after all, here it is, 
a little the worse, perhaps, for the wetting it got yesterday evening, but 
still a letter.” 

He handed it to me as he spoke, and I read the superscription. 

It was addressed to Prince Massimo Sanseverino in Paris, and bore the 
post-mark of Baden-Baden, only three days before our departure. Though 
no scholar, I had a very retentive memory, and possessed the faculty of re- 
collecting any peculiarity of handwriting which I had once seen. It struck 
me at once that, though the hand was evidently disguised, there were cer- 
tain letters formed as I had recently noticed them when I was in the 
habit of taking despatches to the post-office at Baden from my master and 
Mr. St. John. I felt convinced that this letter was from Mr. St. John, 
and without further scruple I turned to the contents, They were as 
follow :— 

“Tf you still value the prize you gained at the point of the sword, make 
no longer delay in Paris, or it will be lost to you. There is a flaw in the 
diamond which you have worn so proudly. She, of whom I speak, is 
about to quit you for another: In three days they leave:this place, tra- 
velling towards Paris, on the road to Chalons-sur-Marne. Your rival is 
a Frenchman, the Marquis de Courtine. More I am not at liberty tosay, 
but to an Italian this is enough.” 

This letter was signed “ An unknown Friend.” 
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von) ddrien- Rous 3\or, 


- Not a.shadow of a doubt now remained on my mind as to who was the 
i eens Saaliceeentsl pee ttc trail ae 













i that hovered on his features while he listened to the story of Lady 

Jin, the ruined chapel of the castle at Baden... It was his 
; that the wafarfunate prince hed aot out: tb:meetany roaster, 
— had. only been saved by the sccident which took away 


ov Bobéche,” said I, when I had. considered a moment ; “ the marquis 
must see this,” | 
r “Have you any objection to take it to him ?" he asked. : | 
' None in the world,” I, repliéd ; I owe Mr. St. John a « but 
independently of that, Lowe my master a duty, and I can y, I think, 
serve him in a better way.” 
». % Well,” said Bobéche, “do as you like, _I never care to meddle in 
affairs in which women are concerned—unless they happen to be my own 
too.” 





»» Thad no immediate o spetanits of access to. Monsieur de Courtine, for 
he was engaged great ato che day in ding the honours 
of, the one to ; but in the evening ‘the occasion pre- 


sented itself, when the lady I bod retired to her own apartment. 
, He was alone in a large saloon on the ground-floor, and it was with 
some trepidation that I knocked at the door ; nor when I was admitted 
could I, in the-first instance, deliver anyself i in @ very in ible manner. 

pe Well, Adrien,” he said, ‘‘ what is 1t you have got to ask me? Some 
compensation, I suppose,” he added, smiling, “ for your long ride, and 
the vakhadeet thesill 6. Dosh. Martin has told me all about 
it. Voila, “thine are five louis for your pains. It was a hard journey, 
and a sore fright.” 

“I don’t.care for either in your service, sir,” I replied; ‘ but what I 
came for was not exactly on my own account.” 

“ Indeed!” said the marquis; ‘‘on whose then? Put up the money, 
at any rate.” 

“ Tt’s a letter, sir, that I have got,” I continued, with some hesitation. 

“A letter! Who is it for ?” 

“Tt is addressed,” I said, faltering still more, “to Prince Massimo San- 
severino.’ 

“ Prinve Massimo!” exclaimed my master, with an. expression of the 
utmost astonishment. “Do you know any thing about the prince, 


hoy ?” 
He seized’ me by the arm as he e, and his clutch was like a vice. 
“Only this, sir, het Bobéche— ii mean—found this letter on 


— floor when the gentleman was dead, sir, yesterday at the post- 
use.” 
“ Give it me.” 


I obeyed, and glancing hastily at it, his colour changed, but he rapidly 
a hae Z wndebed hie-ey es as they took.in line after line ; twice the 


Seen eats tone end wees and a third time it was pe 
but more any waeinen larvae . letter, and eat — 
and post-mark as one. His lips were comp a 
remained for a few moments gazing upon) space. “a 
self, he spoke, — 

“Do you know the contents of this letter ?” 


n recovering him- 
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I could not deny that I had read it. 


“You see that my name is mentioned in it. Do you understand to’ 


what it applies ?” 

“ Ys sir,” I repli ed. ‘ ' 

“ You must be aware, at any rate, that the writer can be no friend of 
mine.” 

“I should think not, sir,” I said, with emphasis. 

“ Well, then, you will better be able to understand what it is I wish 
youto do. Return here in half an hour, and in the meantime get your 
supper and have a horse ready to ride over to Meaux, where you will take 
the diligence to Paris,” 

“I hope, sir,” I said, “ you are not going to dismiss me from your 
service.” 

“In that case,” he answered, “I should have done soat once. Return 
in half an hour as I have desired you.” 

I did so, and found that in the interim he had been en in 
writing aletter. He gave it to me, desiring me to read the address. It 
was to be delivered with my own hands to Mr. Edward St. John, No. 17, 
Rue Louis le Grand, in Paris. 

‘‘ Here is more money, Adrien,” said the marquis ; “lose no ‘time in 
getting to your journey’s end ; see the gentleman to whom the letter is 

—you know fim by sight as well as I do—wait till you see that 
he has read it, and then return tome. The answer, if I am to receive 
any, will, I imagine, be a brief one. in, I say, lose no time.” 

ive minutes afterwards I was outside the gates of the chiteau, and 
an hour's brisk riding brought me to Meaux, wake I put up at the Hotel 
de la Siréne, while I waited for the Paris diligence, which was to pass 
through at midnight. 








LOVE'S LOGIC. 
BY ANNA SAVAGE. 


Wuo says ye are not beautiful, oh! darkly-fringed eyes ? 
That ’mid my twilight dreams I see, like vesper-stars, arise. 
Not beautiful ! I marvel much what beauty then can be ; 
Her dwelling seems the soul-lit look that lingereth on me. 


The crowding thoughts of vanish’d years steal slowly o’er my brain, 
And many a love my spirit own’d, smiles faint and fair again ; 

Yet, though unsummon’d from their sleep, the shadowy forms arise, 
They borrow thee, to gaze on me, oh! gentle, loving eyes. 

So, for their sakes, I love ye! for the pleasant thoughts that come 


Like frighted birds with weary wing, seeking again their home. 
They say ye are not beautiful !—they know not what ye be— 


Yet, gaze not, gentle eyes, on them, as ye have gazed on me. 


Dec.—vVouL. LXXXI. NO. CCCXXIV. 
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JAMES BROOKE, RAJAH OF SARAWAK. 


Mr. Brooke's Visit to Borneo in the Yacht Royalist—Assists Rajah Muda Hassim 

in subjecting some Rebel Dyak Tribes—Becomes a Resident and Trader at Sara- 
ae yy ge re are pS al is et ey Seep el 
bas— against the Fe ti eon ph the 
Belcher—. of the Driver, Ca Bethune—Mr. Brooke ap Bri- 
tish Agent—Defeat of P sop, and Battle of Malludu— 
Murder of Muda Hassim, of the Party favourable to the English—Admiral 
Sir Thomas Cochrane’s Expedition against the Sultan— of the Iris, 
Captain Mundy, against the Assassins of Muda Hassim—Su on of the Sul- 
tan—Cession of the Island of Labuan—Arrival of Mr. Brooke in this Country 
—Prospects for the Future. 


THE circumstances under which Mr. James Brooke was led to establish 
himself among races that have been so long the terror of European mer- 
chants, by which he gradually won the esteem and homage of the vast 
population, and oe ag de facto sultan of the whole terri- 
tory from Point Api to udu, a coast of seven hundred miles, form 
@ story very unlike the common course of events in modern times. 

The objects sought for, and the system, which was in the first place 
ursued in order to obtain those objects, were of the most noble and 
umane character. It was by the most unremitting kindness and atten- 

tion to natives of every description during many years’ residence, that Mr. 
Brooke won their confidence and affections; it was by devoting the 
whole energies of his powerful mind to disseminating the blessings of civi- 
lisation, to fs so. piracy, and —ow the slave-trade, that he 
gained control and command, and it was by his benevolence and good 

vernment, when in power, that he was enabled to triumph over the 
intrigues of the inimical, and ultimately to effect the total submission of 
one of the most ancient Mohammedan sovereigns in the East. 

Events like these, and results like these flowing from such small begin- 
nings, artake more of romance than of reality, and invest their achiever 
wi all the attributes of one of the heroes of antiquity, to whose mytho- 
logical prowess has been superadded the more humane characteristics of 
modern civilisation. The name of James Brooke will indeed be enrolled 
in history as a benefactor of the human race, and it is impossible not to 
feel the deepest interest in the steps by which such great and praise- 
worthy ends were accomplished. ) 

James Brooke is the only surviving son of the late Thomas Brooke, 

.» of the Civil Service of the East India Company.* He went out to 

India as a cadet, where he held advantageous situations, and distinguished 
himself by his gallantry in the Burmese War. Having been severely 
wounded in this war, he returned to England for the recovery of his health. 
He resumed his station, but shortly afterwards relinquished the service, 








* Mr. Brooke is the linea] representative of Sir Robert Vyner, Bart. and Lord 

Mayor of London in the reign of Charles II. Sie Rabert tak bes Gale cAMiA, 0 200, 

Sir George Vyner, who died childless, and his estate passed to his heir-at-law, 

Edith, his father’s eldest sister, whose lineal descendant Mr. Brooke is. Sir Ro- 

bert was renowned for his loyalty to his sovereign, to whom he devoted his wealth, 
salaed 6 neenmnend, 


and to whose memory he 
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and in search of health and amusement left Caloutta for China, in 1830. 
ing while going up the China Seas, he saw for the first time 


sed Asiatic ite dashigsegncdeentl cman ngtcenenlee 


ssl read, i te became er ae Tecernad tho detect tae 
afforded an open field for enterprise and research. 

Animated by these objects, he returned to og ee ag mae 
vessel—the Royalist, of 142 tons—calculated for 
view, armed with six six-pounders, a number of swivels, small arms mms of all 
sorts, and carrying four boats er" rovisions for four months. All the 
hands were chosen men, young, able-bodied, and active, and that they 
might be prepared and wiflin to follow the fortunes of their commander, 
through whatever or evil might betide him, he took the precaution 
te tette: thee the long years previous to a final start, and by a line 
of steady and kind conduct, he raised up a personal regard for himself 
and an attachment to the particular service in which they were engaged, 
which could not otherwise ln been obtained. 

At length, on the 27th of October, 1838, the Royalist left the river 
Thames, after.a fine but slow tages ng touched at Rio Janeiro; thence, 
after being detained a short time at of Good Hope, gained Sin- 
gapore on the Ist of June, 1839, and, on ra, la the 1st—ever memo- 
rable day !—were anchored off Borneo, not far from point Api. At this 
time Borneo Proper was under the sway of the Rajah Muda assim, who 


| . was of a generous and humane disposition, and greatly inclined to the 


English. The rajah was residing at Sarawak, and Mr. Brooke gape 
‘thither, taking with him a variety of presents, including gaudy f 
Surat, scarlet cloths, velvet, gunpowder, confectionery, jams, and syrups, 
not even omitting a ‘huge box of China toys for his n! Never was 
a rajah so won over by sweet and showy things! The crew of the Royalist 
had also been — by eight stout ys, an interpreter (Mr. 
Williamson), and a surgeo . Westermann, a Dane. 

On the 15th of =! a the Royalist anchored abreast of Sarawak, and 
saluted the rajah with twenty-one guns, which were returned with eigh- 
teen from his residence, and seven from his brother's, Pangeran i 
med. The rajah afterwards received his visitors in state. At this period, 
it so happened, that Muda Hassim was detained at Sarawak by a rebel- 
lion in the interior, and he immediately conceived the idea of attaching 
his visitor and his armed yacht to his service. It is to this first fortuitous 
circumstance that must be attributed the subsequent fortunes of the ac- 
tual rajah. 

Upon the occasion of this first visit, however, Mr. Brooke’s labours 
were confined to excursions up the rivers, ascertaining the commercial 
capabilities of the country, and making himself soquainted with the cha- 
racter of the different classes of natives. The main returns from Sarawak, 
it was ascertained, would be timber, sago, rattans, malacca canes, bees’- 
wax, bird’s-nests, rice, antimony, ore, and other metals and precious stones. 
The natives he found to be far different from what has been usually por- 

trayed. They were ignorant and volatile, but by no means deficient in 

a or Englishmen, ‘The oS ie unreserved to 
foreigners, especially to were 
ep ae OF, Sarawak itself, at that time, consisted of a aan 
Gon E-cind hat een Sp ae ee Aa 
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The residences of the rajah, and of his fourteen brothers, 


ied the 
laradn wen. After exploring several of the siver, and visiting 
various of the tribes of Dyaks, Mr. Brooke quitted Borneo on the 2nd of 
October, bound to Singapore. _ 

Mr. Brooke returned to Sarawak about the end of August, 1840, 
when he found the inhabitants in nearly the same state as at first, although 
there was much talk of decisive measures for bringing the war to a close. 
The two parties lay within thirty miles of each other, the rebels holding 
the upper part of the river, and communication with the interior. The 
sultan, however, had sent down the Orang Kaya de Gadong to take more 
active measures, and his arrival stimulated Muda Hassim to something 
like exertion. 

An army of mixed Malays and Dyaks was raised to attack the tribes 
in rebellion, and this service was successfully performed; the rebel Dyaks 
were defeated, and most of them came over to the rajah. The remainder 
occupied four or five forts on the river, nor could they be driven out of 
these strongholds. The rajah having stated to Mr. Brooke, that his 
friendship with the English at some alienation on the part of his 
allies, and that, asa man of honour, he was bound in consequence to give 
what aid lay in his power, Mr. Brooke ultimately acceded to his oft-urged 
requests. e chief positions of the enemy were at Leda Tanak, at the 
confluence of the river of Siniawan with that of Sarawak, and upon a high 
detached mountain, called Sarambo, above Siniawan, and which attained 
an elevation of near 3000 feet. An expedition of Malays, Chinese, and 

aks, was made against the strongholds, including also the fort of Bali- 
dah, which was the strongest defence of Siniawan. Mr. Brooke accom- 
panied this expedition with a small party, but, after many days’ delays and 
vexations, constructing stockades and other forts, the cowardice of the 
rajah’s army became so manifest, and the effect of protracted warfare so 
ruinous, that Mr. Brooke determined upon quitting the scene of war, to 
the infinite vexation of his allies. 

It was upon this occasion that the rajah first made an offer of the 
country of Siniawan and Sarawak, and its government and trade to Mr. 
Brooke, if he would only stop, and not abandon him to his enemies. 
Although Mr. Brooke would not accept of a boon imposed by necessity, 
he was ready and willing to t assistance, his proposal for vigorous 
hostilities being accepted. ar was accordingly recommenced with a 
little less timidity and vacillation, and after some reverses and more suc- 
cesses, the forts were captured, the enemy’ dispersed, and the Chinese 
auxiliaries were left in ion of the once renowned Siniawan, the 
ruin of which they completed by burning all that remained, while they 
erected a village for themselves in the immediate neighbourhood. 

_. In return for the assistance thus timely afforded, Mr. Brooke received 
the investiture of the government of Sarawak, and he accordingly returned 
to Singapore, where be purchased a schooner of ninety tons, called the 


Swift, and having put a suitable cargo into her, he sailed with his 
squadron (Royalist and Swift) for the seat of his new government early 
in April, 1841. 

r. Brooke’s participation in this:civil warfare had given him such an 
insight into the diversified relations and habits, and the motives and 
ways of thinking of these people, that he was much better enabled than 
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he would otherwise have been, to address himself at once to reform the 
evils which oppressed, and the abuses which them. It did not 
surprise him to find on his return that a party had been formed strongly 
Cgnens to. Ris gueeretaant oink dt Sana sane See erranee 

the name of Macota, a very cunning and treacherous person. Not- 
withstanding these unfavourable circumstances, and that the house which 
the rajah had promised should be built by his return had never been 
begun, Mr. Brooke discharged the cargo of the Swift on the assurance 
that a cargo of antimony ore would be ready in return. But after three 
months’ delay, the Swift only received part of her cargo, and Mr. Brooke, 
after losing his time, spending his money, and risking his life and the 
lives of his crew, in order to render assistance to Rajah Muda Hassim in 


his distress, found himself not only cheated of his due, but positively laid 


on the shelf. 

Yet even under such untoward circumstances, Mr. Brooke did not 
hesitate to despatch the Swift to Singapore, while the Royalist was sent 
to Borneo Proper, in search of the crew of a shipwrecked vessel, he him- 
self remaining at Sarawak, with only three companions, to endeavour if 
he could to obtain his own. 

At this time a hundred Dyak boats had arrived at Sarawak, to request 
permission from the rajah to ascend the river and attack an unoffending 
tribe towards Sambas. Mr. Brooke manfully and successfully opposed this 
act of misgovernment, and thereby gained much credit among the Dyaks 
of the interior and the Chinese. 

On the 18th of August the Royalist returned, having failed in procur- 
ing the release of the prisoners who had been wrecked by the loss of the 
Sultana of Bombay, and on the 19th of the same month the Swift re- 
turned from Singapore. Mr. Brooke accordingly recommenced his nego- 
tiations with the rajah, who again pledged himself to give up the country 
to Mr. Brooke, saying he always intended to do so, but that he was in- 
volved in difficulties of the nature of which Mr. Brooke could not be 
aware. These difficulties were, however, mainly derived from Muda 
Hassim’s natural tenacity of power, the dissensions and rapacity of his 
own people, and the intrigues of Macota, who was in league with the 
Sultan of Sambas. The arrival of the Diana steamer in quest of the 
wrecked prisoners, served to strengthen Mr. Brooke’s position and claims. 
Macota, having robbed and nearly murdered a Chinese haj who was 
under Mr. Brooke’s protection, the latter landed a party of men, full 
armed, and loading the ship's guns with grape and canister, proceed 
to Muda Hassim’s to ex Macota’s machinations and crimes. The 
Siniawans took Mr. Brooke’s part, and after this demonstration, affairs 
proceeded quickly to a conclusion. The rajah was active in settling ; the 
agreement was drawn out, sealed, and signed ; fired, flags waved ; 
and on the 24th of September, 1841, Mr. Brooke became Governor of 
Sarawak, with the fullest powers. 

From this moment began that reform of abuses which effected so 
much in the condition of the inhabitants in so short a space of time. It 
was the misrule of ages suddenly succeeded by a wise and benevolent 
legislation. Security took the place of the utmost uncertainty, the poor 
were no longer oppressed, equal justice superseded tyrannical caprice, 
order arose out of confusion, and peace and happiness were guint 
spread over the fruitful soil, so lately polluted by the murderous warfare 
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of heads-taking, and imperishable feud. But while so much was done, 

be put down, slavery to be effaced, the intrigues of those who were 

inimical to the new state of things to be thwarted ; and these were for- 

mem tenet, cormelbareagth eal dare of one man unas- 

: i ich require yet much to be done, ere the 

(rapes ry te dime ae oa ce rata or a truly civi- 
rule can be perman established. 

“T have a country,” exclaims Mr. Brooke, in his journal, “ but, oh, 
how beset with difficulties, how ravaged by war, torn by dissensions, and 
ruined by duplicity, weakness, and intrigue!” And deohaon he says, 
“For good or for bad, for success or for failure, for life or for death, I 
will act justly.” And it was probably in virtue of this noble determi- 
nation, that although Macota at once associated himself with the Sultan 
of Sambas to overthrow the stranger, that Providence befriended him, and 
enabled him to carry out, to a very great extent, his wise and benevolent 
views. A brig, from Sambas, with two of the sultan’s sons on board, 
arrived to support the opposing faction, but had to depart without 
effecting any thing. A thousand difficulties and dangers beset the admi- 
nistration of equal justice in a country where the very name of such a 
thing had been so long prostituted ; but even these were gradually tri- 
umphed over. Mr. Brooke toiled that the sum of human misery might 
be alleviated, and a suffering people should be raised in the scale of civi- 
lisation and happiness. Hemmed in, anxious, perplexed, and his good 
intents marred by false agents—surrounded by weakness, treachery, false- 
hood, and folly, he still toiled on, and to a certain extent succeeded. 

A predatory attack of the Sadong tribe upon the unoffending people 
of Sanpro, eal a similar attack upon the Sows, soon induced the new 
rajah to consider maturely how such atrocities could be prevented. He 
sent letters to his neighbour seriffs and rajahs, saying that he wished to 
be on good terms with them; but that he was determined to repel by 
foree, and as far as lay in his power to signally punish predatory incur- 
sions made into his own territory. Among the most powerful of these 
freebooters were Seriff Sahib and Seriff Muller, both governing powerful 
ao tribes, and ever ready to attack weaker tribes for the sake of 

ves. 

As Mr. Brooke advanced on his way, the early incidents of his infant 
government so increased in number, that it is impossible to give any de- 
tail of them here, which is the less to be regretted, as they could not be 
ine with half the vividness as in his own simple notes, contained in 

is journals just published. poner affairs began to assume a more 
important aspect. Mr. Brooke was induced to visit the Sultan of Borneo 
tm in order, first to effect a reconciliation between the sultan and 
Muda Hassim; secondly, to gain the sultan’s approval and signature to 
his (Mr. Brooke) holding Sarawak ; and thirdly, to release the Hindos- 
tanees of two shipwrecked vessels, the Sultana and the Lord Melbourne. 
Muda Hassim being uncle to the sultan, the first i was gained at 
once, the authority of Rajah Brooke was equally readily, and willing! 


Coal 


the shipwrecked sailors were also at once surrendered; 

and Mr. Brooke returned to his seat of government, armed with the cre- 
dentials of the sultan, and of all the great Pangerans of Borneo Proper. 
Thus passed another year; and early in 1843 Rajah Brooke resolved to 
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ane to Singapore, as he himself states, “to excite interest and make 
i einen tegrm me oer eee a em a 
nied by H.M.S. Dido, Captain the Hon. Henry , which, 

the 16th of May. 

This was the commencement of a new and great era in the history of 
the infant government of Sarawak; immediate steps were taken to 
rer — ish such of the meet et slave-dealing, and piratical 
tri ye oan kept up a constant system of predatory 
warfare against Mr. Brooke's people, mA the narrative of these exploits 
is given at length in Captain Keppel’s most interesting work,” it will be 
unnecessary to enter into details here, merely confining ourselves to a 
simple statement of what was actually done. 

The Dyaks of Sarebas and Sakarran were the first pointed out b 
Rajah Muda Hassim as pirates, living by plunder, more especially of s 
vessels as traded between Borneo and Singapore. The first expedition 
was accordingly made up the river of Sarebas, on which occasion the 
towns of Rembas and Pakoo, and the capital of the district, Paddi, were 
captured and destroyed, but not without some severe fighting. ‘“ The de- 
struction of these places,” says Captain Keppel, “astonished the whole 
country beyond description.” The pirates gave in their submission, and 
they cence to refrain for ever from piracy, offering hostages for their 

haviour. 

On this, the first eee of the Dido, Captain Keppel saw enough 
to convince him that all that was wanted to make Borneo one of the most 
productive and happiest countries in the world, were the suppression of 
piracy, good government, and opening a trade with the interior, and he 
went away, fully convinced that, with the assistance of a vessel of war, 
and the countenance of the government, Mr. Brooke would, although 
slowly, yet surely, bring about such a happy consummation. In conse- 
quence of Captain Keppel’s representations, made to those in power, both 
at Calcutta and Hong Kong, and which were backed bY Mr. Brooke in 
person, with Admiral Sir William Parker, whom he had joined in an ex- 
pedition against the pitates of Acheen (and on which occasion the Rajah 
received two wounds), government resolved to protect the trade of Singa- 
pore more effectively, and with that view despatched the Dido, accom- 
panied by the Phlegethon steamer, to act at once against the Sakarrans, 
whom, it was ascertained from Mr. Brooke’s letters, were out in full force. 

On the return of the Dido, Captain Keppel says he found Sarawak 
much altered for the better, and the population considerably increased. 
Mr. Brooke had established himself in a new house, built on a beautiful 
and elevated mound. Neat and pretty-looking little Swiss cottages had 
sprung up on all the most picturesque spots, which gave it quite a Euro- 

an look. Mr. Brooke had also made an agreeable addition to his Eng- 
ish society ; and a magazine of English merchandise had been opened to 
trade with the natives, together with many other improvements. 





* The Expedition to Borneo of H.M.S. Dido for the Suppression of ; 
with Extracts from the Journal of James Brooke, Esq., of Sarawak. By Ca 
the Hon. Henry Keppel, R.N. Third edition; with an additional Chapter, com- 
prising recent Intelligence. By Walter K. Kelly. 2 vols. Chapman & Hall, 
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_ The only untoward event had been a descent made by Seriff Sahib, 
who, while the coast with a large fleet of Sakarrans, consisting 
of upwards of two war-prahus, had committed the atro- 
cities, attended with some of the most cruel murders upon the subjects of 


Accordingly, on the 5th of August, 1844, the expedition started to 
joined by Macota from Sarawak. The Batang Lupar, which the fleet had 
to ascend, was found to be a magnificent river, from three to four miles 
wide, and in most parts from five to seven fathoms water. On the 11th 
the fleet came in sight of Patusen, the capital and stronghold of the pirates. 
The forts of the town were the first to open fire on both steamer and 
boats, and it is scarcely necessary to say that it was quickly and smartly 
returned. The boats were never once checked in their advance ; but the 
moment they touched the shore the crews rushed up, entering the forts 
= the gers while the pirates fled by the rear. “ _ ary) says 

ptain Keppel, “ was extensive, and after being well looted (plun- 
dered) made aigiesions blaze.” : 

The capture of Patusen was followed by that of another town, situated 
on the Graham, a tributary to the Batang Lupar, and where was Seriff 
Sahib’s residence. The Seriff and the treacherous Macota having, how- 
ever, effected their escape, a pursuit was commenced up the river, and 
was carried on to beyond the confluence of the Undop, Sakarran, and 
Lupar Rivers. The force was divided into three divisions, to each of 
which one of the rivers was given in charge. The chief resistance was 
met with on the Undop, where the pirates had collected in great numbers, 
and on the ascent of which Lieutenant Wade was killed. The pirates 
on the Undop having been defeated and dispersed, the River 7 eae 
was next ascended. The native allies suffered severely on this ascent, 
but the pirates were ultimately defeated, and their capital Karangan was 
cap and burnt. 

On the return of the expedition to Patusen, they found the Samarang, 
Captain Sir Edward Belcher, had come up the river to their assistance. 
A new expedition was accordingly resolved upon to the River Linga, 
whither Seriff Sahib and Macota had taken refuge. The usual success 
attended this expedition, and Seriff Jaffer, whose capital, Bunting, was 
on this river, was deposed. These gallant achievements effected, the 
Dido sailed from Borneo for this country, leaving the Samarang to aid 
the new rajah in his labours of pacification and civilisation. The first 
thing to be done was to convey the rajah, Muda Hassim, who was next 
in succession to the royal throne of the kingdom of Borneo, and, as had 
been n with the sultan, to Borneo Proper; and this being 
accompli “Sir E. Belcher proceeded to the further examination of the 
island of Labuan, where the discovery of coal had been made a short 
time previously. At Sarawak every thing was going on satisfactorily. 
The country was peaceable, trade flourishing, the Byaks content, and 
the Malays were greatly increased in number. Neighbouring tribes now 


began to court Rajah Brooke’s friendship, and others solicited his pro- 
tection. Merchant vessels arrived in the river, and traders and men of 
ee eee ne settlement. 


25th of February, 1845, H.M.S. Driver, Captain Bethune, 
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in Borneo, te sgh i im to proceed to to negotiate 
the further i ‘ee y- Upon the:cocaslon of this visis to the 
vurese, that Muda Hassim had abided by his engagements, 

in putting down piracy t Borneo Proper. 
The only recusant chieftain was a certain Geriff Houseman, of Malludu, 
who not only refused to give up his mal-practices, but also threatened to 
attack Borneo because the sultan was friend] to the English. The next 
visit made by the British agent to Borneo was in company with 
Admiral were or ay 2 Cochrane, wns _— of ee vessels, to <4 
reparation etention of two British subjects by Pangeran Usop, 
contrary to . The sultan replied that Uso wt werful for 
them to control him by force, but that if Sir Thomas Cpbeinb would 
punish him they should be much obliged, as they desired to keep the 
treaty inviolate. The Pangeran was, however, luckily driven away with- 
out bloodshed, by a single shot fire by the Vixen through the. of his 
house. An peepee was then made against Seriff Houseman, of 
Malludu, and after a very severe engagement the place was carried, and 
the mer were daimns 

If the first appearance of H.M.S. Dido on the coast of Borneo pro- 
duced a salutary effect upon all our relations with the inhabitants, the 
mission of Sir Edward Belcher and of Captain Bethune, and the expe- 
dition under Sir Thomas Cochrane greatly improved and extended that 
wholesome state of affairs. The cession of the Island of Labuan to the 
British in perpetuity as a sequence of these measures, was little inferior in 
in ay ge to the broad foundations laid by the English ruler of Sara- 
wak for native prosperity, whilst he was extending general security and 
commerce. 

This promising state of affairs was not, however, destined to be of long 
duration. The treacherous Usop having been put to death by a chieftain 
favourable to the English ; a son of the sultan’s, who had married Usop’s 
daughter, induced the fickle Asiatic to revenge himself upon all who were 
favourable to the same party, and in one unfortunate night, Muda Hassim, 
who had been raised to the title of Sultan Muda, or Young Sultan, toge- 
ther with his brothers and followers, were all put to death. 

On receipt of this sad intelligence, Sir Thomas Cochrane resolved to 

roceed at once with an armed force, and demand an explanation of such 
hostile deeds. Mr. Brooke accompanied the fleet, which the bar 
and commenced the ascent of the river on the 8th of July, 1846. At 
Pulo Bangore five forts were stormed, and the guns destroyed. Higher 
up a heavy battery was only captured after a much severer engagement, 
attended with some loss of life on the part of the English. Beyond this 
the city was found deserted, and the sultan had fled into the interior. 

A force of nearly 500 men was sent under Captain Mundy of the Iris, 
accompanied by Mr. Brooke, in pursuit of the sultan. After two unsuc- 
cessful attempts this expedition was, however, obliged to return to the 
capital, without having been able to capture the sultan. In the mean- 
time the people returned to the town, and ordinary business was carried 
on with as much confidence as in any English port. It was impossible, 
however, to bring any of the chiefs that remained in the town to take 
steps to give permanent security to life and property. With respect to 
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the feelings of the people, Admiral Sir T. Cochrane says, in one of his 


| pers en ip am persuaded nothing would have been more 


ees oo . ve Broek =: 
an aone, for instance, as e 
and ; under nae rg rer hare inno the wird 


Se ihe Itty ontane hon cose rivers k 
and Pandassar he destroyed. Sir T. then left Captain Mundy, 
of the Iris, to finish the work so well begun, and to bring into submission 


Hadji Semod, the sultan’s general, and the chief instigator | of those hos- 
tilities which he was still carrying on against the native tribes that were 
friendly to the English 
After capturing seve ral piratcal pr prahus, the ris anchored off Kimanis, 
where Mr. Brooke recei rmation that Hadji Samod had fortified 
himself in the Mambacoot sow distant only six miles. 
“ T gave directions,” says Captain Mundy, in one of his animated des- 
=,“ therefore, to co ale Little to be ready, with all the boats of the 
ris, at daylight the following morning, assisted by the Phlegethon cut- 
ters, and to proceed to attack the no chief wherever he might be found. 
Mr. Brooke pr I commenced business by sending a messenger to the 
Dyak chief, desiring him to am up Hadji Samod, and enter into friendly 
communication with us. The return m was an insolent bit of bra- 
vado, desiring us to come and take hie, ond that they were not afraid of 
our shot, which they would catch in their hands at throw back at our 
boats. 9 
Neither Captain Keppel nor Mr. Brooke had intended to take any 
active part in this expedition, but the unexpected arrival of thirty native 
war-prahus under their chiefs entirely altered the position of affairs. It 
was arranged that the rajah and the captain should go together in the 
, thus putting implicit confidence in their faith, whilst Lieutenant 
fe. soci obeds 8 keep his force compactly together, ready to act on the 
first semblance of treachery. The usual opposition of stakes fixed across 
the river with a boom attached to them, was met with ; and facing these 
was a fort which opened fire as soon as the boats came in view. Having 
demolished the fort, the expedition pushed on, capturing a prahu on the 
way, till they came to a “ magnificent mansion,” doooreted, like ordinary 
houses, with festoons of human skulls hanging from the ceiling, and 
thigh and arm bones occupying the wea. 3 . A masked bat- 
pe a yr which was soon silenced ; mg ouse was burnt down, 
Hadji Samod was driven in d to the head of the river. Another 
fortress was, however, destroyed kore the river, before the expedition 
returned. 


After the termination of proceedings against Hadji Samod, Mr. Brooke 
returned to the daplteh, Breni, t0 complete the thak whiah the edmiral hed 
Sisliatedh 4o-hien, of se-esteblidhise, onder there. eee 
thence to Sarawak the remains of Muda Hassim’s family, and among the 
et cit, des intnctemninties sc thotonaedl 


Borneo, who will 
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thus be t up under his immediate care. The sultan had re-entered 
Bruni with : r. seebts aa ne he had written a very a 
entreating forgiveness making strong promises 
eo He also addressed a penitent letter to her majesty 
een Victoria, in which he renewed and ratified his two former 
ments. Captain Mundy subsequently visited the sultan in state. He 
describes him as about asf semi age, his countenance denoting im- 
becility not untinctured with hypocrisy. . 

The ceremony of taking possession of the Island of Labuan and its 
dependencies, was also performed on the 24th of December, by Captain 
Mundy, and after many disheartening delays, attended by the worst con- 
am the flag of Great Britain waves over that island, a pledge of 

ety to the peaceful trader, and a terror to the pirate and , 
An event of greater promise, in the history of commerce and civilisa tion, 
has not occurred for a long time. 

Mr. Brooke has since arrived in this his native country, and he must 
be satisfied, by the reception which he has met with from all parties, that 
his t hilanthropic achievements are at once appreciated and under- 
stood. The result of the interest thus awakened in the cause of a long- 
neglected people, has been the foundation of a Borneo Church Mission, 
— principles somewhat different to previously-existing missions, and in 
which general education is to be made to march, as it ought to do, side 
by side with religious tuition. The Meander, forty-four guns, is to 
convey the rajah back to the scene of his labours, and will be commanded 
by the rajah’s old friend and first colleague, Captain Keppel, ‘ whose en- 

ing manners” Mr. Brooke says, in one of his rat “ are especially 
adapted for intercourse with the chiefs,” who, by a not uncommon perver- 
sity of character, festoon their houses with dead men’s heads, and are yet 
exceedingly susceptible in regard to brusquerieof manners. Mr. Brooke 
will return to his government as her majesty’s commissioner and consul- 
general to the sultan, and independent chiefs of Borneo, with an hono- 
rary title granted by our universities, and no doubt also with a title con- 
ferred by her most gracious majesty. It will be impossible not to feel 
the deepest interest in the future history of this most promising settle- 
ment. The most rational hopes of prosperity that a nation has a ri 
to entertain, must be founded on the amount of good that her civilisation 
and prosperity enable her to effect among enslaved, barbarous, and be- 
nighted people. The a and Malays, with all the elements of good 
that are undoubtedly to be found in their character, stand, nevertheless, 
super-eminent in the latter category. And, therefore, to refuse them, as 
has been so long done, care, succour, and protection, is to neglect our 
duties as a nation, and to render ourselves od witeerwe of that power and 
prosperity which it has pleased Providence to vouchsafe to us. 
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THE DRAMA IN PARIS. 
BY CHARLES HERVEY. 


Sucz is the proposed title of a series of papers more or less relating to 
the aetual state of the French stage, which, it is hoped, may prove accept- 
able to the readers of the New Monthly Magazine. aoe pees 
acknowledge, beforehand, that I have no settled plan in writing them; my 
only object being to jot down from day to day any thing that strikes me 
during my dramatic perambulations as being worthy of note, in order 
that who deign to glance at my scribbling may be kept au courant 
to what is going on in the Parisian theatrical world. 

This confession made, I consider myself privileged to ramble as far 
and as often from my subject as I like, jumbling together fact and on dit, 
criticism and anecdote, in the most desultory and rudderless manner, 
with the delightful consciousness of being in the position of those “few 
and far between” members of the legislature who, having made no pledges, 
are in no fear of being called upon to redeem them. Perhaps I may be 
allowed to add (a thing I should never have thought of, by the way, if 
my amour had not put it into my head) that I do not purpose 
laying the feuilletons, either of Jules Janin, Rolle, or Fiorentino, under 
contribution for the amusement of my readers. I have been sufficiently 
long an Aabitué of the Parisian theatres to possess other and more direct 
sources of information, and I prefer availing myself of them to retailing, 
in @ translated form, what one-half of the subscribers to this magazine 
will, in all probability, have already perused in the original. My opinions 
may neither be so correct nor so valuable as those of the dozen clever and 
acute critics, of whose decisions—decisions from which there is seldom ap- 
peal—are anxiously looked forward to every Monday ; but they are my 
own, ef je m’y tiens. 

Notwithstanding her immense success at the opera, Cerito (or Cerrito, 
as the affiche will persist in calling her) has been sharply criticised by the 
theatrical press. As in the case of Alboni, the French are jealous that a 
foreigner, and especially one whose brilliant reputation has been gained 
@ Pétranger, should presume to vie with their own premiers sujets in 
merit, and, what is worse, receive as much applause as if she had worked 
her way up from the sisterhood of rats, and been duly tournée and cassée 
in the classes of Barrez or Coralli. 

“ C'est incroyable !” they say, “qu’une femme qui n’appartient @ 
aucune école qui ne sait pas méme danser, vienne se poser ici en pre- 
miére danseuse, quand la Carlotta, la Dumilatre ont travaillé pour 
des années avant darriver a faire quelque-chose !"’ 

Thus, one journal says that the fair Fanny is in utter ignorance of the 
first principles of her art, another adds that her pantomime is unintelligible, 
and both with one accord recommend her and her husband to shorten 
their stay in France as much as possible, and to content themselves with 
the celebrity they have ese @ bas (a comprehensive term, including 
England, y, and Italy) without seeking to have it ratified in 








As for Alboni, I can foresee she will have many a hard battle to fight on 
her return from Hungary, she has already been (in the small theatrical 
papers ee owen the respectable portion of the press having been the 

rst to ow i i 


tent, on account of her fi to represent any leading character in the 
ripertoire ch thi Mantels Wovele, cal aa} i t musician! What 


defect they will next discover in her my penetration is unable to fathom. * 
Seriously speaking, the small fry of Parisian newspapers, professedly 


theatrical, which appear, some daily, some twice, and some once a week, 
are positive nuisances, not merely to the actors .and actresses themselves, 
but also to the abonnés. With the majority of these journals it is a 
neral rule to praise those performers who are on their list of subscri- 
rs, and to abuse and calumniate, as far as they can without being called 
legally to account, all who are not. Thus, an actor who has 
enough to decline submitting to the extortions of these literary vampires 
(for, in order to secure their opinion, it is n to itiate 
them with occasional presents) is immediately treated Paria fashion, and 
however great his merits or high his position may be, is spoken of as a 
saltinbanque, only fit to amuse the playgoers of ntras, or Brive la 
Gaillarde. Whereas, if he be sclilined idee the nés, no praise is 
sufficient for him ; his chef-d'emploi (unless he also is a subscriber) is 
ridiculed most unmercifully, and comparisons are continually instituted. 
between them, of course in every respect favourable to the underlings. 

The unitiated readers of the journal are occasionally somewhat puzzled 
to find an individual, who has heretofore been treated as le dernier des 
dernierg, suddenly praised up to the skies without any ostensible reason 
for such a change; which, it is needless to say, is easily effected by the 
individual in question, weary of being sinatiattly attacked, making up his 
mind to become a subscriber. I remember an instance of this which oc- 
curred a few months ago. A certain actress (for the fair sex obtain no 
indulgence at the hands of these critics, save the mark!) had for some 
reason or other discontinued her —r to one of the small theatrical 
papers, and, as a matter of course, was abimée and échinée accordingly. A 
week or two after, not having seen the objectionable articles which had 
appeared in the interval, she happened sarge fo mention, in the hearing 
of one of the editors, her intention of again taking in the paper. He im- 
mediately concocted a flaming article, in which her dramatic merits were 
extolled in the most enthusiastic language, and this article was in due 
course printed and published. The actress, however, had become ac- 
quainted in the meantime with the manner in which she had been abused, 
and indignantly declined to renew her subscription ; the consequence of 
which was, that in the very next number of the paper the same writer, 
who had of late been so chivalrous in her behalf, coolly recommenced @ 
new series of systematic attacks, which will probably continue until the 
career of the journal shall be brought to a close by the bankruptcy of its 
proprietors. 

The papers, exclusively theatrical, which enjoy the largest circulation 
are the Coureur des Spectacles, the Entr’ Acte, andthe Revue et Gazette 
des Théatres. The of these has been conducted under different 
titles for twenty-nine years by the same editor, Charles Maurice, and is 
generally read by those interested in the drama. Its articles, though 
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savouring of party spirit, are and fearlessly written. 
The Entr’ Acte is Scelalatilennedoe Slaghtnal tavamptoheenns 
3 in its columns pieces and actors are invari 
‘Revue is one of the most frespectable, but 

and is under the editorship of M. Lireux, formerly 


these, there are the Journal des Théatres, the Tribune Dra- 
the Furet, the Argus, the Avant-Scine, the Mercure des 
Vert-Vert, and several others, none of very good repute. I 
ger ne poate! eer eeoetoa|=—agy pgm being of a far 
higher order of merit and ility any cited above : 
it is | no means exclusively theatrical, but its dramatic criticisms are 


y oo eaprone 

I wish with all my that the rs of the boulevart theatres 
would refrain from bringing out long-winded adaptations of popular novels. 
No writer of the day, with the single exception of Alexandre Dumas 
whose Chevalier de Maison Rouge is still being performed with undimi- 
nished success) has as yet produced a work possessing sufficient interest 
and — power to bear tising : every other attempt of the same 
kind has been more or less a failure. Eugéne Sue hi has thrice en- 
deavoured, but always in vain, to transform his stirring romances into 
attractive dramas. Mathilde, Les Mystéres de Paris, and Martin, in- 
stead of being sources of profit to the management, and pleasure to the 
= have Ghar teed feemns to the one, and decided bores to the 
other. 

I have been more convinced than ever of the absolute folly of this 
practice since witnessing the performance of Le Fils du Diable, at the 
Ambigu. The pwr 4 work by Paul Féval is, if not of first-rate ability, 
still by no means deficient in talent or in interest ; butsuch a wretched, 
badly imagined, and décousue production as the stage version I never yet 
had the profound misery of sitting out. The scenes follow, but have no 
connexion with each other ; the incidents are so huddled together that it 
is impossible to make head or tail of the plot, and he must be a patient 
and ing listener who, at the conclusion of the last tableau, is 
a wiser than he was at the baginning: Not even the admirable 
acting of Montdidier can make one forget the absurdity of the trash he 
is condemned to utter; never did this truly excellent comedian exert 
himself more, but also never did he waste his talent on materials so 
utterly unprofitable. Would he were at the Théatre Frangais, where 
such a premier réle as he is would indeed be a godsend ! 

I was present the other evening at a most interesting representation 

iven for the benefit of Lepeintre, the rare old sterling comedian of the 
Sestttdn aden tenon aee Sees Vaiss Eley yenasen ti Ohge. Few actors 
have enjoyed more popularity than Lepeintre, none have been more de- 
served! and esteemed. Celebrated as a clever and versatile 
artist, and as an incorrigible punster, he is not the less favourably known as 
a generous and kind-h man, a bon camarade in the highest sense 
of the term. Called Lepeintre ainé, to distinguish him from his youn 
Stee mm awe tae memes A ad Lepeintre, he has 
since thedeath of the latter (Jan 23, 1 ut. co Ngo apmawmrscd 
to the infinite horror of the old habitués of the Variétes, remember 
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Seal tow en of his first début at that theatre, and who would consider it 
> 0 amen dha Dig RI 8 ig Sexe that of 


wee deicanie sil; th, teathddna Uaamana nek osamaabinande 





ube 


ence, rp eggs eg oo paper aero 
the old comedian. And it was a pleasing sight to see how the premiers 
sujets of every theatre spontaneously came forward to render the 
roma pe eee ee uently , the representation more to 
him w ! reall send inna. ality It was a goodly sight to see 
Lay afl, Boul, Barly and «hot of ethers exert 

pe 9 i and charitable cause ; and, perhaps, 


more than all, wan gratifying to behold Klein excellent, warm-hearted 
Klein, once more em his retirement to serve an old and valued 
friend. And sweet Adeline Plunkett, with her witching smile, and 
bounding step, and Dolorés Nau, with her soft eyes and bell-like voice, 
and Pouitier, who sang a delicious ballad called “ Marie, Marie, si i jolie,” 
with exquisite taste and feeling! Then the Bénéficiaire; with Lepeintre 
himself, and the motley group of actors hastily collected together from 
half the theatres in Paris to Soe in la cérémonie ! Then the ladies— 
but oh! false a he, what a falling off was there! Where were the 
thirty or forty houris who, according to thy fictitious promises, were to 
appear before our longing g eyes? A mere fraction of the stipulated 
number, four instead of forty, dare to brave the battery of our lorgnons, 
and great was the indignation of the orchestre ! 
In vain pretty Désirée put on her archest of smiles, and Duverger 
aanes forth her brightest of glances ; in vain Melcy’s soft and languish- 
g eyes and Vallée’s flas flashin orbs s esayed their power to charm, we 
aa not be comforted! Where gentle and modest Rose Chéri? 
where lovely and loveable Doche ? eo proud, dark-eyed Nathalie ? 
where Marthe, that most ingenuous-looking of all ingénues? Then did 
each of us bitterly invoke the name of some missing fair one, whose pro- 
mised appearance had in no slight degree rceng us to invest fifteen 
francs in the purchase « of a stall | Then was the absence of Lambert, St. 
Marc, Ozy, Figeac, Sciuvaneck, Durand, Armande, and other bright-eyed 
truants sadly commented ‘on: by their respective adorers, until the fall of 
the curtain dispersed the brilliant assembly, leaving old Lepeintre plea- 
santly” occupied, ik the king in his counting-house, in “ counting out his 
many 
t an hour or two very pleasantly the other day in examining the 
me: le collection of pictures which Barroilhet, the eminent baryton of 
the Académie Royal, has embellished his charming hotel in the Rue de la 
Rochefoucauld. This most enviable abode is furnished with every luxury 
that money can provide and good taste suggest ; the walls of the recep- 
tion-rooms are lined with admirable s ens of every school of painting. 
Here are master-pieces by Rubens, Titian, Velasquez, Murillo, Salvator 
Rosa, Ribera, ew Holbet, many of which were purchased by Barroilhet 
during his stay in Italy ; here is a lovely sedans of oy and 
here are scattered in endless dless variety gems by Delacroix, Roqueplau, Diaz, 
and other celebrated artists of the present day; the whole oa a 
museum as interesting as it is costl Add to this a pret gt 
rare luxury:in Paris), a willtcded green-house, an nt b 
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It is but fair to acknowledge that the pleasure I 
visit to this delightful hotel was most agreeably enhanced 
and courtesy of its owner. 

if you chance to visit Paris, and wish to see a specimen 
of a Frenchman’s acquaintance with our mother tongue, turn from the 
Tir ka ait lekcerdline er bebhecarcotaariees 
@ curiosi picture about or four houses on the right 
hand 2 “a the Tuileries, you will see inscribed “ Objets d’ Art,” 
and on the other, the following version of the same, half effaced but per- 
fectly legible. 


a 


“ ARTFUL WORKS.” 


I noted that down as almost equalling the translation by a ¢raiteur 
on the Boulevart of consomption agréable into “co consump- 
tion,” and the other no less authentic “transmogrification” by an ambi- 
tious cockney, of the familiar phrase “I called on you,” into “J'ai appelé 
sur vous.” 

But hold, I am straying from my subject, and am abruptly reminded, 
that the small space allotted to me is all but exhausted ; let me profit by 
the little that remains, to"chronicle the complete success of Aline Patin, 
a clever piece, written by Eugéne ,Pierron, a rising actor of the Vaude- 
ville, mal performed last night, for the first time, at the ThéAtre Beau- 
marchais. neva itt the “Dramatic Authors’ Association,” get 
ready your ish up your scissors. 

Paras, Necwnir 18, 1847. - 











THE EXPEDITION OF CYRUS AND THE RETREAT OF THE TEN 
THOUSAND GREEKS.* 


THe new editions recently published by Professor Anthon, in New 
York, and the Rev. Mr. Macmichael in this country, of one of the 
most valuable monuments of history and geography that has been be- 
queathed to us by Hellenic antiquity, are well ax Becwee to carry out 
a reform which has for some time past dawned on classical literature. 

The great work of the Athenian Historian was indeed well adapted to 
illustrate the intellectual advantages to be obtained from e com- 
mentaries, both by its own vividness of description, its clearness and ani- 
mation of style, and its ease and graceful simplicity, as well as from the 
light that modern research has thrown upon the scenes and localities de- 
picted with such rare eloquence. 


* The Anabasis of Xenophon, with English Notes, &c. By Charles Anthon, 
LL.D., &c. W. T ym 

The Anabasis enophon, based upon the Text of Bornemann, with Notes, 
— oe By the Rev. J. F. Macmichael, B. A. &. George 
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“ The demand,” says Professor Anthon, “ for editions of the Classics with 
copious commentaries is becoming too general to be any longer neglected ; the 
advocates of the old system are compelled one by one to abandon their former. 
prejudices, and we may hope soon to see the time arrive, when the senseless 
cry, that has so long been raised against copious annotations on the ancient 
writers, will be confined to those who are content to ring the old changes on 
the letters and syllables of their classical horn-books, while they let their 
pupils grope in the dark, because too indolent themselves to grapple with the 
new order of things, or too narrow-minded to point it out to others,” 

The and — commentaries of the new American and 
English editions of the “Anabasis” are professedly derived from Mr. 
Francis Ainsworth’s “ Travels in the Track of the Ten Thousand Greeks.” 
In the case of Professor Anthon’s edition the map and appendices of that 
little work have been bodily transferred with scarcely a comment ; in the 
Rev. Mr. Macmichael’s case an improvement has effected, by de- 
fining the satrapies of the Persian monarchy, and in some few points that 
can for the moment be merely glanced at. 

It would be a great mistake to sup that all that can be done 
to illustrate the expedition of Cyrus and the Retreat of the Ten Thousand 
Greeks, has been accomplished. N otwithstanding the clearness of style 
and accuracy of description of the Athenian historian, so many difficulties 
occur in solving all the problems of a march of 3465 miles, that the com- 
mentaries of the “ Anabasis” are very far from having acquired all the 

rfection that is desirable, and a plentiful harvest of facts still remains to 
be reaped by future travellers and archxologists. In the countries, for 
example, where the first gathering of the Greeks and Persians took place, 
and where the marches were at first: purposely devious ; notwithstanding the 
satisfactory determination of the more prominent sites of Ephesus, Sardis, 
Colosea, Citena, and Iconium ; the less important but still interesting 
localities of Castolus (Pactolus ?), Peltz, the market of the Kramians, the 

lain of Caystrus, and Tyreum, may be considered as still involved in doubt. 
Mr. Francis Ainsworth’s suggestion, however, that the name of the plain 
of Caystrus had reference to the burned (xaiw) and barren appearance of 
the locality (Surmeneh), appears to meet with a favourable reception 
from both editors. 

The passes of the Taurus—the one by which Menon conducted home 
Queen Epyaxa, and the one by which the army advanced into Cilicia— 
the rivers and sites of the latter fertile territory, including the detailed 
question of the various “ gates” of Syria and Cilicia, appear, also, to be 
favourably received, and at once adopted ; but even here it is not to be 
forgotten, that the positive locality of Myriandrus is still wanting. So it 
is, also, with re to the course taken across Northern Syria to the Eu- 
phrates, the line of which is readily admitted, with the exception of the 
vexed question of the Daradax, for which Dr. Anthon adopts rae 
and Dindorf's readings, “the sources of the river Dardes.” If this 
the case, notwithstanding the difficulty of admitting sources to be one 
hundred feet wide at their origin, these must be identified with the foun- 
tain of El Bab, or Taidiff, on the Syrian plain, and not with the canal 
that watered the park of Belesis. : 

The determination of the sites on the “ great river,” including the 
important positions of Thapsacus and its renowned ford, of the Araxes, 
of Corsote, and of the Pylz, are also all received, but the site of Char- 
mande has not been satisfactorily determined. 

Dec.—VoL. LXXXI. NO. CCCXXIV, 2k 


























Dr. Anthon and Mr. Macmichael both admit the version given in Mr. 


right of the Zab to Larissa, must influence the 
on the left bank, before that river was forded. Some 
correction requires to be made at this point. The recent important re- 
— of high Layard en eT - sameness site of Larissa, will 
w great light history of the sites of ancient Assyria. But 
it would still Seanad, vestabidheteitieg the various opinions and rumours | 
that have been so prevalent of late, that from Xenophon’s own unanswer- 
able statements, Nimrud was the city of the Medes, which fell before 
Cyrus; and which hence succeeded to the Nineveh which was overthrown 
by the Medes ; thus leaving to the city of Ninus the site recognised by 
local tradition, by the Hebrew and Arabian geographers, by all antiquity, 
and by most modern authorities. 

The intricate subject of the numerous combats fought, and difficulties 
surmounted in the passes of Kurdistan, did not naturally admit of much 
additional _— being thrown upon it by commentators who had not 
been upon the ground itself; but on the all-important question of the 
——— distance travelied by the suffering Greeks, over the uplands 
and mountains, and along the rivers of Armenia, a country at all times 
indifferently populated, and at that time wrapt, as it is each recurring 
winter season, in frost and snow; an annotation of Professor Malden’s, 
published in the “ Classical Museum,” is calculated to throw a very im- 
portant light. It would appear from this scholar’s version, that the 
Greeks only travelled thirty-four parasangs, from the Euphrates to the 
Phasis, and that the thirty-five parasangs supposed by Spelman, Kinneir, 
Rennell, and other commentators, to have been ineloded in this march, 
were, in reality, travelled along the Phasis. It is only surprising, and 
not creditable to modern philology, that this error has been so long 
suffered to perplex the geographical question. This version of the 
marches being admitted, the distances given are just sufficient, under the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, and of details which it is impossible to 
enter upon here, to have carried the Greeks to the Bin-gol-su, the first 
tributary to the Aras, which they would have fallen in with when about 
100 feet in width ; they would then have marched thirty-five parasan 
along the Aras, mistaking it, from its north-westerly direction, for the 
Phasis of Colchis, till at, or near, the modern Kagiman, where it assumes 


Mr. Macmichael has justly pointed out that the distance travelled by 
igh 
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@ south-easterly direction, left it for the of the 

i ut admitti e river i ve 
reanagph erie. Laat oe gettin i Tagh, to be the Har- 
pasus of Xenophon, a march of parasangs would have 
ied the Greeks by a plain with villages, which appears to have 
been situated to the north-west of Erzrum, to Gymnias on the Absarus or 


Tehoruk su (Ispera?). Thence ad ten the 
Treeakoninde junction with she Halahor en costal tisk of Var- 
Khan, ascended Holy mountain—Tekiyah Tagh—the permanence 
of its sacred character attesting to its identity, by the pass once defended 
the castellated ruin of Afshin, descended by the trachytic pass of 
with its rock and forest incumbered torrent (Harakli su), —the 
district in which the Greeks were op by the Macronians,—to Tash 
Kupri, and ascending the Kolat Tagh (the mount of the Colchians), had 
ing left but a wooded and precipitous descent to the Euxine itself. 

It is now somewhere about 2248 since the events recorded in this 
remarkable narrative took place. Yet out of upwards of sixty more 
minent sites mentioned by the historian, how few there are whi 
have not been handed down to us by tradition, history, monuments, 
or coincidences elaborated by industry and ingenuity ! at a proof, 
too, of the permanence of things in that wonderful country, which was the 
cradle of nations and of religions, does this narrative present? And what 
an example of the triumph ‘of literature over mere temporal power is pre- 
sented to us by the fact, that many names of men, illustrious and powerful 
in their times, would be unknown but for the immortality conferred upon 
them by Xenophon! But for the eloquence of the Athenian, the event- 
ful battle of Cunaxa itself would be silent as the now desert plain on which 
the younger Cyrus fell; and the passes of Kurdistan would still remain 
divested of all interest, save that which their wild, rocky, wooded, and 
ever beauteous scenery must always impart to them. 








LITERATURE. 
MRS. TROLLOPE’S “TOWN AND COUNTRY.”* 


AccusTomEn as we are to the satirical turn of Mrs. Trollope’s mind, it is 
sometimes difficult to know whether she is serious or in jest. When, in her 
resent novel, she introduces us somewhat elaborately to the Rev. Mr. 
Hartwell—the incumbent of a snug little college-living in the county of 
Cornwall some fifty years ago—to whom the possession of a house and 
garden and thirty acres of land, rent free, with a clear income of 
six hundred a year, “ was ient to ward off the miseries of poverty ;” 
the mind halts between the jocoseness and the affectation of the statement. 
This worthy vicar of Penmorris had two daughters, Mary, who had 
just com leted her twentieth year, pretty, innocent, gay-hearted, and 
good, and Harriet, fifteen months younger, “the beauty,” par excellence. 


* “ Town and Co -” A Novel. |By Mrs. Troll Authoress of “ Father 
Eustace,” “The Three 7” &c. 3vols. Henry Colburn. 
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‘The seclusion of a remote Cornwall parish, only relieved by the modest 

ing ee eS ore 
pompous condescension Osterly, 

manor, a “ stiff, antiquated, musty , detestable old woman, ieenehehe 

time when this narrative commences, relieved by the unexpected visit of a 

rich, luxurious, sensual, and to a certain extent, unprincipled old beau, Mr. 

Cuthbert, cousin to Mrs. Osterly, college-chum of the vicar Hartwell, and 

i “ of wo wm a in North Wales; of Methwold Abbey, in 

ire; of Cuthbert House, in the county of Kent; of the Grange, 

in Norfolk; and of one of the handsomest houses in Cavendish-square !” 

The means by which a beautiful young girl like Harriet is gradually 
won over to be interested by the accomplished manners and savoir vivre 
of an old gentleman very nearly sixty; and that interest is made to as- 
sume, between gratified vanity and latent ambition a more serious com- 
eg ed with all the skill and facility of a consummate artist. 

great, indeed, is the disparity between the parties, that no other persons 
are conscious even of an incipient flirtation between them. As for the lady 
of the Manor Honse, if suddenly informed of all that was passing in the 
heart and head of her highly connected, and highly res relative, it 

by no means tan. le that the shock might have been fatal. 
Mary laughed at the antiquated coxcomb, his pomposity and his fine 

hes, till her merry eyes shed merry tears. Mrs. artwell contented 
herself with setting him town as a silly old man, while the worthy vicar 
would have soon have dreamt of King George the Third falling in love 
with his pretty Harry, as his old college companion. 

But this seal unsuspicious security, was after sundry dinners at 
the Manor House, and after Mr. Cuthbert had paved the way and pro- 
pitiated his haughty cousin. by averring that Mr. Hartwell was to be 
raised to the bench, suddenly interrupted by a formal note, contain- 
ing a proposal of marriage. The vicar felt so positively ashamed at 
the silly vanity, as he deemed it, of his old acquaintance, that he was 
about to answer it upon his own responsibility, and at once, in the nega~ 
tive, if Mary had not expressed a wish that Harriet should in the first place 
be made acquainted with its contents in order, as she said, “ that she 
might have the satisfaction of hearing her refuse the ar stl Harriet, 

n being called in to the family consultation, instantly and with more 
yn mesmeric lucidity divined the contents of the letter which she saw in 
her father’s hand. The eloquent blood rushed to her face, and she looked 
handsomer, perhaps, than she had ever done in her life before ; but she 
looked at least half a dozen years older at that moment than she had 
done at the same hour the day before. 

“ Well, Harriet,” said her father, gravely, after the young lady had read Mr. 
Cuthbert's letter, and her father’s intended answer, but without a remark on 
her part, “ do you aperore my answer?” 

0, papa,” was the unfaltering reply. 

A slight contraction was visible on the usually picid brow of the vicar. 

“To what of it do you object, Harriet? Does the manner of it appear 
objectionable ? Or is it the more important part? Is it the refusal of his offer 
that you disapprove ?” 

“Ido not wish to refuse his offer, papa,” replied Harriet, with a slight 
tremor in her voice. 

“Oh!” ejaculated Mary, with an involuntary intonation, so expressive of 
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pain as to bring again a bright flush to the cheeks of Harriet, but without at 
all cian the composed style of look and attitude, expressive both of dig- 
mness, which she assumed. 


nity and 
fin. Hartwell restrained all indication of feeling, and sat perfectly silent . 


and perfectly still. 

“Am I really to understand, Harriet, that you wish to become the wife of 
Mr. Cuthbert ?” said her father, with solemnity. 

“ If Mr. Cuthbert’s r for me is sufficiently strong to induce him to over- 
look my inferiority in other respects,” returned Harriet, meekly, “I can wish 
for nothing so much as to prove that I am not ungrateful for his kindness.” 

It was in yain that the worthy vicar urged his daughter to consider 
well whether she was not rather ed by the splendour of Mr. Cuth- 
bert’s fortune, and position in life, than really attached to that gentleman, 
so much older than herself ; whether she was not tempted to sacrifice 
the liberty of all her gay young years, in order to become a fine lady, 
Harriet remained firm, and the family could no longer reasonably yy a 
her wishes. Young Charles dale, who just returned 
university with deacon’s orders, alone sought a last interview, and ven- 
tured a Yast reproach and a lover’s protest. He was slighted, but not 
to be forgotten. 

The ceremony over, Mrs. Cuthbert was soon on her way in a brilliant 
equipage, in fashionable attire, and with a _ gen | y’s maid, to 
the metropolis; and country was exchanged for town. But little did Harriet 
anticipate the trials that awaited her there. The head of the young 
and unpractised country girl was turned by the enchantment of the 
novel splendour by which she was surrounded. Nothing could exceed 
the binds or attentions of her husband. Excepting his exceeding 
anxiety to correct her little pooper ent and his still more annoyin 
anxieties upon a delicate subject, which Mrs. Trollope enters upon wi 
wonderful gusto; there was at first not a cloud to obscure the life of 
novelty and happiness that lay before her. Mr. Cuthbert had at this 
time only one ambition, that of having to display one of the most beau- 
tiful women in England as his wife, but circumstances resulting from 
this senile vanity soon opened another and an unexpected field of 
ambition. The Prince Regent ‘had been heard to declare, after a long 
and deliberate examination of Mrs. Cuthbert, that she was the most 
perfectly beautiful creature that had appeared for the last twenty years, 
and Mr. Cuthbert was not long in coming to the resolution of turning 
this admiration of the “ gorgeous Regent” to his own personal advantage. 

The extreme innocence and simplicity of the country wife, rather 
assisted and lent itself to the prosecution of this poe ota project, than 
opposed obstacles to it. To Mrs. Cuthbert, her husband’s wishes were 
every thing, and she finally committed herself to public renown by ap- 
pearing at a ball given to the Regent, first in the character of a Cornish 
peasant girl, illustrating a name the prince had given her, of “ the Pearl 
of his Duchy,” and then in that of Anne Boleyn, the illusions contained 
in which were of too flagrant a character to pass off unnoticed by any, 
save the parson of Penmorris’s daughter. . 

But pending these intrigues of court and high life, Charles Marshdale 
had followed up a successful competition for high university honours, by 
the publication of a poem, which had made him the man most in fashion 
and most sought after the season. It was not, if we are to believe Mrs. 
Trollope, fifty years ago as it is now, dukes and noble lords rivalled one 
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that epoch. Marshdale considered it his duty, in the character of 
a man of honour, and not in that of a disappoi suitor; to inti- 
ee ee a ee Aan, A bert was leading, and 
i whi was exposed. reproof of the old man 
came in fitting iet was aroused by it to a kn of the 
infamy that hung over her, and at the same time to a di sense 
bf the utter unworthiness of the husband for whom she long since 
en Se eae Aap There still re- 
an opportunity for an great moral daring, i 
was equal to it. —afipibe diated attentions, the real character of 
SE Did eel sive Galen walershond, axl igned her husband to 
merited contempt, to which, however, he was indi t, having at the 
very moment of this explosion in high life obtained the long-desired 
title of Baron Cuthbert Viscount Corwyn. 

Scenes of a very different and far more agreeable character were being 
enacted at the same time in the country. 

“ Is it possible,” said Farmer Marshdale, one day, looking earnestly at his 
visitor, “ that the highly-connected vicar of Penmorris can come to Godfrey 
Marshdale, of Five Elms, to hold talk of marriage between their children, 
pete otek eee esbns ” ed th Unless I 

" why not, ur?” return e vicar. “Unless I see a 
frown on your brow while discussing the subject, you are not likely to see one 
on mine, | promise you.” 

“T thank Heaven for hearing you say so, sir!” replied Mr. Marshdale, with 
solemnity ; “for my son Godfrey would have been a blighted man had it been 
otherwise.” 

As a result of this “talk” between the two worthy neighbours, Mary 
Hartwell had wedded the young Godfrey, and this union had been pro- 
ductive of a happiness far different from that sought by the fine lady, 
and which points a moral to the tale. The subsequent career of Lord 
Corwyn may be briefly told. From the day on which he had gained his 
Pecab bro title his star began to decline, and the tide turned against 
him. Lady Corwyn, after a variety of ill-treatment, hadjitaken refuge 


at the where she was received with open arms and tears of 


to 
time. 


joy and love. Mrs. Morris, a worthy old housekeeper, had set her repu- 


tation right there, and Harriet resolved to spend the rest of her days at 
home, nor “ ever get within sight of very fine folks again.” 

Lord C had at the same time ired to the Manor House, to 
attend upon Mrs. Osterly’s death-bed. He was, however, doomed to 
rigs age yy there, and was disinherited in favour of a Miss (or Mrs., 
as she called a who had most befriended young God- 
frey Marshdale and his happy wife. When the lawyer aloud Mrs. 
Osterly’s will, Lord Corwyn became darkly red, then lividly pale, and 
then fell prostrate upon his face on the floor. It was in vain that the 
lancet was used, the Lord Viscount C was nomore. Lady Harriet 
lived to forgive, and Soter Charles Marshdale, = as SS eee 
coun parson was brought back, as nearl as ible, to the condition 
she fected when she Lik the innocent eis hs she was born, to 
enter upon a world whose she had not been taught to understand. 

“Town and Country” ys all Mrs. Trollope’s powers to more than 
usual advantage, nor can it be said, that in ridiculing the vices of high- 
life, she has not also had in view the encouragement of virtue. 
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MR. JAMES’S “ CONVICT.”* 


Tue fecundity i ee ee oe 
seems to be no limit to his ingenuity and invention. ty 
of getting up scenes and incidents, instead of being impaired by time, 
appears to gain vigour with experience. His iveness will 
be a phenomenon for future ages to wonder at. a career of such 
ising devotion to a particular branch of literature and such unexam- 
pled fecundity, the thing that strikes the reflecting mind most is the kind 
of life which the author must enjoy. Has he time even to know himself 
or his relatives and friends, or the world around him? Is he not 
tually in a world of his own creation? And if so, what trials i per- 
plexities he must have endured—what sufferings he must have experienced 
—what triumphs have crowned his anxieties—what variety and multipli- 
city in his loves—what capacity for fri ip—what parte = 
depths of revenge and remorse! t multitudes of single fights and 
general engagements has he not participated in! How many murders, 
arsons, and hideous crimes has he not witnessed! What picturesque 
landscapes and fine old halls—what scenes of chivalry and feudal — 
—what rock-bound coasts and sm caves—what ships and boats of 
various rigging, and vehicles of fantastic shapes—what a variety of 
costume and being must be perpetually passing in procession before his 
eyes! It is only wonder that the brain does not grow dizzy with the 
gorgeousness and the rush of its own “thick, coming fancies,” and that 
Mr. James still remains like a vast intellectual sieve—that winnows 
corn from the chaff of all ages and all countries—to separate what 
is available from that which is not so, to co-ordinate incidents and scenes, 
and to eliminate a perpetual series of three-volumed works from a chaos 
of imaginary creations ! 

The last of the series presents a leading feature of novelty in bringi g 
the antipodes together. The first portion of the story of the “Convict,” 
is laid in England, and the plot is wrought out in Australasia. The 
activity with which this practised novelist avails himself of the latest in- 
formation is remarkable. It is only two months ago that the New 
Monthly Magazine contained a most interesting communication from Mr. 
G. Hamilton on “Fishing in South Australia,” in which we were told 
how, in the Murray and its tributaries, black perch, carp, and pulyee, 
from five to fifteen pounds’ weight, and cod up to eighty, all as innocent 
as babes, could be caught with the most primitive means. The ‘‘ Con- 
vict” deeply interests the reader by the detailed manner in which he puts 
this infant science of Australian fishery into practice. Such attention to 
the pro of knowledge is the more creditable, as it would scarcely be 
ex from a class of writers who are generally believed to rely rather 
upon the fertility of their imaginations than upon facts adventurously 
obtained from the banks of Darling or the Murrumbidgee. 

The incidents in the “Convict” are, throughout, of a stirring character. 
Interest is at once riveted to the fortunes of Edward Dudley. Defrauded 
of his property by Sir Arthur Adelon, uncle to his love, Brandon ; 
he is obliged to act as tutor to the young Lord Hadley. This was a po~ 
sition which he felt had nothing degrading in it, so as that young 
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* “The Convict:” a tale, by G. P. R. James, Esq., author of “The Smuggler,” 
“Darnley,” * Richelion,” oe 3 vols. Smith, , and Ca, : 
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496 Rowland Bradshaw. ‘de 
- nobleman behaved himself towards him as a gentleman and a man of 
honour. But Lord forgot himself in a kind of subdivided attach- 
ment, honourable for Eda Brandon, dishonourable for Helen Clive. In 


for 
the prosecution ion of the latter, the lordling was slain b the maiden’s father, 
and what is worse, the base intrigues of the et Fe 


A eg oracapr a the murder, ne to 


i a gend ylegi is further enhanced in interest by ra Chartis 
mie yy diel lag which Sir Arthur Adelon is forced to play's part 
by the C t, Norries, a well-sketched character, who, with the priest, 
is in the secret of Sir Arthur’s fraud upon his nephew. The scene is next 
changed to Australia. Edward Dudley has effected his escape into the 
bush, and lives a Robinson Crusoe kind of life—the description of which, 
as adapted to Australian natural history, constitutes the most interesting 
portion of the narrative. Dudley, after meeting with Norries the Chartist, 
who communicates to him the secret . his defrauded patrimony, is deli- 
vered from his wandering savage by his friend Edgar Ad on. Cir- 
cumstances had pete y at _ whic had vindicated his innocence, a 
ponte had been obtained, and Edgar had made himself the bearer of it. 

ey was thus enabled to return to his country to unmask the villanies 
of the priest Filmer, to recover his p , to wed his beloved Eda, and 
to assist at the wedding of Edgar and nd Helen Clive. 

There is much picturesque animation in these scenes and incidents. 
Brevity is certainly not peculiarly manifest in their treatment, but that it 
can be at once understood, will be readily overlooked, for the progressive 
excitement which is made to attach itself to persons and events. The 
“ Convict” is, indeed, likely to be as popular, and deservedly so, as any of 


its predecessors. 





ROWLAND BRADSHAW.* 


A work of this description, consisting of infinitely numerous 
sketches and details of incident and character, does not admit of the same 
kind of analysis as an ordinary novel. True there is a pivot upon 
which these details are made to hang, tut the interest of the work 
depends so totally upon these details themselves, that without them 
the story would stand out like a leafless tree in a winter's evening 
sk 
Rowland 1 is the apprentice of a Mr. Windley, in “ the town of Fleigh,” 
near Manchester. The history of his early life is made up of a variety 
of boyish pranks and practical fees of which the hero is yon the 
victim, till his superior abilities enable him to turn the tables on his an- 
tagonists. As a man, however, Rowland, after being a Chartist, an actor, 
and a prisoner, becomes purified, and ultimately prepared to assume his 
true place in society, as the son of high-born parents. The author claims 
yg for having endeavoured in this work to assert those claims to dignity 

ition and public honours, of the distinguished i in literature, science, 
art, which have too long been exclusively awarded to ray weer’d 
pre This claim is, tg so little apparent, either in the de 
of the story, or the story itself, that it open pears rather to have been an 
after- i ten be lave feed pelt the original design. 


* Rowland Bradshaw, his St and Adventures on the Way to Fame. 
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THE COUNCIL OF FOUR.* 
Tae “Council of Four” is a pretended game at definitions, but it is 
far too clever a jeu d’esprit not to be at once discerned as an assumed 
yehicle for the author’s playful wit and satire. “Take an example or two. 


Coat ; a check drawn on society by your tailor. Patronage; condescension 
instead of justice. Parliament ; wise men who meet in solemn conclave to re- 
present themselves. Time; the scene-shifter to the world’s drama. Wages ; 
something which enables a working man to go on working. Palace; the caro. 
a balloon, whose occupants look down upon those who pay the gas. Pauper; 
an animal so like a man as to make us feel uneasy. Debt; a slice out of an- 
other man’s loaf, Contentment ; the philosophy of an oyster. Opinion ; a grain 
of gunpowder. History; Young Society sowing his wild oats. Book ; brain 
preserved in ink. Paris; a dancing-master in regimentals. Money; some- 
thing despised by lovers of sixteen. Liberty ; the power to do as you like your- 
self, and to contrel the actions of others. Malice; Passion’s undying memory. 
Scholar; one who goes to market with more learning than he can find a market 
for. Fame; the reverberation caused by something striking upon the empty 
world. Luxury; the labour of the w wh Marriage ; going home by y- 
light after Courtship’s masquerade. Child; God’s problem waiting man’s 
solution. Miser; an amateur pauper. Bachelor; the slave of liberty, Monk; 
a coward who won't fight. Napoleon; a naughty boy who was put in a corner 
because he wanted the world to play with. America ; Young John Bull work- 
ing with his coat off. Ink; the Black Sea on which thought rides at anchor, 
Ball-room ; a confined place in which people are committed by fashion to hard 
labour. Slave ; every one who believes himself not free. _ ; 

There is something Shaksperian in the epigrammatic point and po- 
etical philosophy of some of these definitions. 





HOURS OF DAY AND SPIRITS OF NIGHT+ 


ir, as we have reason to know, the heart of the wise is in the house of 
mourning, a7 ifted are the author and artist of “ Hours of Day and 
Spirits of Night.” A touching and angelic sweetness pervades ev 
poem and almost every illustration. Day breaks with the blythe lark 
passionately singing in praise to the King of kings. The village chimes 
then steal upon the air, and the peasant lingers in the throng of those 
who pray. But the quivering of life into day brings with it melancholy 
thoughts ; too soon, indeed, for a day just born, a life just entered upon ! 
Death is seen hovering beneath the fated flower, and voices long hushed 
are thrilling in the young poet’s ear. An old man lies upon the bed of 
death, and angels bear away gently his- tears of penitence. It is noon, 
and still the clock in the old church tower speaks of the dying. Rest to 
the weary, and charity still. better than rest, claim the early hours of 
evening, but a waveless sea is the only, rest for the mariner, and dreams 
of death still haunt the poet's fancy at four and five. At six, spirits 
come forth wandering through earth and air to work out their heavenly 
mission. They wohah for the welfare of the sleeping child—they rouse 
the gambler to penitence—they reprove the miser, and point to better 
worlds where fleeting wealth is as nothing. These subjects are pictu- 
resquely and pleasingly illustrated. The theme is too melancholy ; the 
mission of heavenly spirits, according to our poet’s own showing, should 
be clung to with a more cheerful faith. 


The next sad spot they haste to fill 
Is the poet’s aching breast, 

And they turn his thoughts by their might will, 
To the brightest and the best. 


* The Council of Four; a Game at Definitions, Edited by Arthur Wallbridge, 
Author of “ Torrington Hall,” &c. John Olivier. 
on A of Day and Spirits of Night. M. E. T. inv., H. F. T. del. Joseph 
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THE SLAVE CAPTAIN.* 
Tux “ Slave Captain” is a legend of the same epoch as that which the 
sected for his powerful sketch of the Liverpool mer- 
chant, “ John Manesty”—a period when it was said, in a spirit of bitter 
exaggeration, but not without some truth, that “every Liverpool brick 
was cemented with African blood.” 
of the “Guinea captain,” who went to St. Nicholas in 
order that he might see and be by his neighbours, just as people do 
in the present immaculate times; and who storms and frets at home, like 
the whole race of domestic tyrants whose perverse irritability cannot bear 
even the aspect of innocent recreation in their dependents, meets, in the 
most satisfactory manner possible—without an attempt at a novel trait or 
peculiarity—the idea which most people would form to themselves of a 
man brutalised by the most odious of all traffics. 

But the pride which Captain Carlos—a name borrowed, we suppose, 
from that of some furious dog—took in the female branches of his family, 
was not without its influence in regulating his visits to the then fashion- 
able place of worship in Liverpool (and that city, be it known, still ad- 
mits of fashion in apparently so purely a spiritual matter as religion), 
Captain Carlos, though a widower, was favoured—for a guilty man can- 
not be said to be blessed—with two daughters ; Elizabeth, handsome and 
vain; Matilda, pretty and good. 

On the occasion of. a return from the said St. Nicholas’s Church, whose 
grotesque spire is so familiar to mariners, we are introduced to a fourth 
personage, destined to play a prominent part in the story. 

Following leisurely behind them was a well-dressed young man, who mea- 
sured his steps to suit the easy pace of the couple in whose progress he seemed 
to be interested. As they approached their own door the stranger bounded 
past, and ascending the steps with agility, applied his hand to the knocker, 
which he thumped right heartily, in order to inform the inmates that the owner 
of the house and his fair charge had arrived. 

** What! you’re here again, are you ?” exclaimed Captain Carlos, his choler 
rising, and his eyes scowling furiously upon the intruder. “Your imperti- 
nence, sir, is unpardonable: I want none of it!” and applying the @ posteriori 
argument with his foot to the stranger’s person, he kicked him uncere- 
moniously down the steps. ‘“ Begone, sir, you’re an impostor !” 

The stranger, gracefully raising his hat, bowed politely to the young lady, 
bowed more coldly to her father, and then, like a well-bred spaniel, withdrew ! 

So much for Miss Elizabeth's lover. Matilda has also her swain, the 
friend of her intemperate and reckless brother, but himself. of a totall 
opposite character. Frederick Devon, a good son, is naturally a still 
better man. One more person in the household remains to be noticed. 
It is a little girl known as Euphemia, who is at times raised to the dig- 
nity of sitting at the family table, at others reduced to the lowest drudgery 
in the scullery. The history of this child is a singular and profound 
mystery, and fora long time the whole interest of the narrative rests 
upon the incomprehensible savageness of the African captain towards this 
wae child, and his cowardly persecution of an innocent and 

celess being. In an after part of the legend, by a sudden change of 
places and personages, always to be avoided in the artistic management 
of a connected narrative, we are introduced in the West Indies to a fair 


bn , Isabel by name, the protégée of a Mr. and Mrs. Hardinge, but the 
has 


lost: of Mr. Austen, half-brother of Captain Carlos. This 
for lover Edward Hardinge, who dies of consumption, and a 





~®* The Slave Captain ; a Legend of Liverpool. By John Dignan, Author of 
“Romance of Liverpool Life.” T.C. Newby. y ° 
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Captain Howard, who lives to win the prize. Matilda Carlos arriving in 
Jamaica, to wed her worthy Frederick, whose in life are con- 
nested with the West, Indien, dinnowes 0. fer neta ree Pane 
on 2 @ manner to an interest whi 
has been y bestGee cp cthien; His’ Medinia of Tor srameg tee 
An explanation as tedious as a theatrical dénouement, which, instead of 


bein in the drama itself, has to be verbally delivered by four or 
five di parties, follows ; the brunt of which is that Isabella Austen 
had been intrusted to Captain Carlos, to be educated in En ; but as 


she lay between him and property inherited from a Mr. Millbrook, the 
father both of his and of Mr. Austen’s mother, he had feigned her death, 
till she was luckily reseued in the last voyage of the well-known clipper 
Dart, “the pride of her owner and the of sable humanity.” 

The interest of the narrative, halting, and disconnected as it is, is, if 
any thing, more concentrated in the fate of Elizabeth and her contemp- 
tible lover, than in either that of Isabella Austen or of Matilda Carlos, 
Peter Laurel is in reality a journeyman saddler in the Castle Ditch, 
Liverpool. His character is well sketched. He was one who lived only 
~ ae “es had oe out a plan to attain distinction, gr nothing 
could divert him from his purpose. Debasingly obsequious in his manners, 
he regarded a kick, if it onniad his See page and was 
one of those accommodating cosmopolites whom you can neither insult 
nor cast off. Such was the man who had put forth his whole powers to 
win Miss Carlos. For this purpose, he adorned his external man, to which 
nature had been kinder than to his moral n, in a manner which was 
the more remarkable, considering his very limited means. 

For a long time, the imperious African captain kept the persevering 
suitor at bay, but at length the indefatigable Peter found an opportunity 
of befriending the captain when he been set upon in the streets of 
Liverpool by some quondam associates, led on by a kind of moral paradox, 
a conscientious and chivalrous ruffian, yclept Devilskin! Once in the 
house, Peter Laurel became one of the Laurels of Air-shire, a family im- 

verished by their devotion to the cause of the Stuarts, and the of 
his name re in trade. The bait, though coarse enough, took, and 
the account of the dinner given by Mrs. Blossom for the “ Laurel of 
Laurel,” is a humorous chapter. It was in vain that Frederick Devon 
denounced the impostor; that even Tom Carlos is satisfied as to his real 
condition in life, Elizabeth unites her fate to that of a suitor who would 
have crawled through the kennel to have obtained his p . 

Transferring their residence to London; Mrs. Laurel tastes for the first 
few years of her wedded life, the bitters of a rash marriage and the trials 
of poverty. But Peter was borne up by the feeling that his destiny was 
in the ascendant—that he must rise up—nay, he felt that his ambition 
would never be satisfied till he dispensed justice in the Mansion-house as 
the chief magistrate of the greatest city of the world. Long and close 
application to business, combined with some successful speculations, 
raised the busy and intriguing Peter to the height of his ambition. 
The “Slave Captain” himself perishes on reading in the news- 
a that Alphonse Duprez, a notorious pirate, the son of Clara 

prez, a native of St. Domingo, by an Englishman named Carlos, had 
been hung at the yard-arm of the Neptune ; and now, says the author, 
‘though scarcely half a century has passed since the Dart rode gaily 
on the waters of the Mersey, the story of her owner, remembered i - 
fectly, and by few, may be ranked amongst the Legends of Liverpool. 
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“THE MUSICAL BIJOU.* 
Ir « seldom that annuals enhance their claim to a 


coc pea gah vig isplayed in this instance. The “ Musi 
Bijou is truly what it calls itself, and that not more by the number, 
ariety, and excellence of its musical pieces, of which. there are fifty-two 
and twenty-one instrumental, Getty cnet cane taste 
which Mr. Thomas Mackinlay avails himself of all that is as pasa 
gorgeous in the illuminations of the middle ages, to embellish his annual 
ae The ornamental covers, lettered after the stalls of St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, open the way to a frontispiece-border and subject, the 
character 4 Pig is well pacts by ert Hanharts’ chromo-litho- 
graphy. Bi owers, an it are grace around a pictu- 
Teaitbe’ boat-scene and landscape. The Harleian isa ea and the cen 
collection in the Bodleian library, have furnished the chief materials for 
this and the other beautiful resuscitations of medizyal art. 









MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


Tae Ant Prince !{ Truly now that an attenuate and despised insect 
has been found to afford agefits (formic ether, chloroform, or perchloride 
of formyle) which possess the most wonderful effects upon the human 
economy, the slightest perfume veiling sepse in unconsciousness —render- 
ing the human framé insensible to pam—opening at the same moment a 
new world for good and for evil, the ant tribe ought to have their prince 
to keep them im order. The “*fyttes” of the Ant Prince of Fanny Steers 
are, however, so mysteriously satirical as to be beyond our reach, unless 
the pith is contained in the fact— 

An Ant for Prince Consort is too un-B-fitting even to name. 


The Story without an Endt owes its success, we suspect, as much to 
ts eg! illustrations as to its literary merits: Thomas Campbell has 
spoken of it in the highest possible terms, and the history of a drop of 
water certainly teems with beautiful fancies and pure images, but experi- 
ence has. not shown us that infantine understandings can cope with such 


subtle poetic i . ' 

The author of A Voice from the far Interior of Australia, is a queer 
character. He asserts: hitnself to have ‘been living on the Barwen, 500 
miles from the settled districts, a. year before Sir Thomas Mitchell dis- 
covered it! He has had stockmen and black guides die of thirst, four 
men killed by his side in battles with the blacks, and has read the burial 
service over twelve who at different times. were assassinated by the abori- 
gines, ‘Truly, if experience of bush-life. qualifies a man to give an 
opinion, the “Voice”. will at least be listened to. 





* The Musical Bijou, an Album of Music and Poetry for 1848. Edited by 
F. H. Burney. D’Almaine and Co. 
wi The Ant Prince: a Rhyme. By Fanny Steers. Second Edition. William 


‘} The Story without an End ; from the German of Carové. By Sarah Austin. 
ag by William Harvey, Esq. New and improved edition. Effingham 


sa§ & Voice trom the fur Interior of Australia. By a Bushman. Smith, Elder, 
0. 
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